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HOLDEN PROCESSES—Products of continuous Faia proven on 
production . . . streamlined for today’s needs as a inadiove fighter 
or bomber etn 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT—Both are by coord i. 
te 


2 DUS METALS—These devilapments are appli- 
oth ferrous and non-ferrous metals including every heat 
g function up to 2350° F. for Ordnance, Naval or Aircraft 


IH SPEED TOOLS—One leading manufacturer processes with our 
latest furnaces and baths 25 per cent or more of the total pro- 
duction of Milling Cutters in the United States. 


THE A. F. HOLDEN COMPANY 


jon, 52 Richard weg Haven, Conn. 
Commercial Heat Treating Division, 200 Winchester .. New Hoven, Conn. 
Branch ae 1627 W. Fort St. — 1500 $. Western Ave. 


Tpast MNETALS” acu (IMC NOBLE METALS ‘y HOLDEN BATHS. 


Cannan rianutacturers o bed { Holden Products: Peaceck Bros., Montreal, Quebec 
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IN YOUR AREA 


Today we have facilities, expe- 
rience, equipment and personnel 
undreamed of in 1911 and yet 
it is all yours for the asking. We 
have established service offices 
in the following cities where a 
phone call will get you imme- 


| diate attention. 


rk with 


wo : 
” on in calling © 





hesitati 


CITY - PHONE 


| Chicago. . . State 6856 


Cleveland . . Cherry 2049 
Dayton . .  . Fulton 4109 
Detroit . . Madison 5060 
Indianapolis . . Lincoln 6478 
Lansing . . . . 2-0805 
New York . Barclay 7-4318 
Rochester . Main 3479 
Worcester . 5-3191 
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P.A. system speeds blast-furnace control 


Something new has been added to the desk of our 
blast-furnace superintendent at Bethlehem —a micro- 
phone. 

Now, in less than two minutes, the super can talk not 
only to any man in his department, but to every one 
of his 175 helpers on a given shift. There’s a powerful 
loudspeaker and a microphone in every key location in 
the string of furnaces, engine houses, power stations and 
hot stoves which make up the blast furnace division of 
the plant. 

Control of every phase of operation is tightened up by 
the new P. A. system. Precious minutes are saved— 
and when you’re running a string of blast-furnaces, 
minutes .. . even seconds. . . count big. 

Instant communication between all parts of the 


BETHLEHEM 


July 20, 1942 


blast-furnace department—which incidentally would be 
invaluable in an emergency—is saving thousands of 
dollars’ worth of blast-furnace gas by rerouting it 
quickly to soaking pits, engine houses, heat-treating 
furnaces, or other units where it can be put to work. 
And, through closer control of operations, the Public 
Address system is helping to produce more and better 
pig iron, at a time when pig iron is vitally needed. 

Right now, every pound of iron Bethlehem makes is 
of course being allocated to war production. But after 
the war, when trade once again flows through peace- 
time channels, such advances in production methods as 
this new rapid system of communication, applied under 
war conditions, will help Bethlehem better to serve its 
customers in every field of industry. 
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lheeps them rolling 








yl bal bac 2 ENGINEERING and FOUNDRY COMPANY 
| PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING COMPANY, LTD., SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 
OMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD.; MONTREAL, P. Q. - UNITED INTERNATIONAL, S. A. PARIS, FRANCE 




























Patriotism is easy to under- 
stand in America. It means 
looking out for yourself by 
looking out for your country. 

Calvin Coolidge 


New Record 


® july 4 really meant something to 
the Gary plant of Carnegie-Illinois. 

Working full blast on their usual 
holiday the three shifts rolled steel 
for a record of 252 per cent of the 
theoretical capacity. The previous 
mark was 185 per cent. 

In the one day they turned out 
enough steel to producé 800,000 
Garand rifles, 346 light medium 
tanks or three destroyers. 


Belated Birthday 


® One of our chronic faults is for- 
getting birthdays, wedding anniver- 
saries, and what not and as a re- 
sult we well know the uncomfort- 
able interior of the family dog house. 
And now just after getting out 
of the critical stage of forgetting 
Aunt Mazola’s 31st (sic!) birth- 
day, what do we do but skip right 
by the rath anniversary of the 
change over from /ron Trade Re- 
view to Sresv! 

The first issue of July, 1930 went 
out to an industry which was al- 
ready looking for the “corner” and 
was received with lusty huzzahs and 
a few scattered reservations. STEEL 
had cut loose from the old trade 
paper pattern and with a new style 
of make-up and a modern editorial 


bind 
approach sparked the entire indus- 
trial publishing field. 

Any successful enterprise is suc- 
cessful because it generates and 
constantly maintains a growing mo- 
mentum which carries it on with 
initiative and new ideas. And 
Steet, for the 627 weeks of its ex- 
istence has had that kind of mo- 
mentum. 

Steet was the first publication in 
the field to foresee the importance of 


Washington in the industrial pic- 
ture and established “Windows of 
Washington” as a regular weekly 
feature. 

Steet was the first publication in 
the field to develop a complete Busi- 
ness Trend section of industrial 
charts and statistics. 

Sree. was the first publication in 
the field to go to a high-finish coat- 
ed paper stock for better printing 
and easier reading. 

Sreet logically went to a Monday 
date of publication so that complete 
news and market reports for the en- 
tire previous week could be on sub- 
scribers’ desks the first thing each 
week. 

Sree has constantly designed and 
written each issue so that the reader 
can get the maximum amount of in- 
formation in a minimum length of 
time, and changes now planned will 
carry this “streamlining” even fur 
ther. 

Clear back in September of 1939, 
at the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, Sree.’s editors foresaw the 
possibility of this country again get- 
ting into full-scale ordnance pro- 
duction and as a result Sree. car- 
ried throughout 1940 and 1941 far 
more much-needed technical infor- 
mation on ordnance production 
than any business paper in the 
country. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment, itself, in its monthly bulletin 
selected more than twice as many 
articles from Sree. than from any 
other paper. 

And more recently,.STee.’s com- 
plete Priorities, Allocations and 
Prices service has been and con- 





























tinues to be each week a literal 
godsend to thousands of busy men 
throughout the industry, and in the 
government agencies. 

Yes—Sreet is Modern and will 
continue to serve you, for the dura- 
tion and after, to the very best of 
its full ability. 


Labor Camps 


@ A total of 999 war production 
plants with joint labor-management 
committees were recently surveyed 
to determine the labor affiliations 
existing. 922 replied to give this 
picture: 





No. No. 
Affiliation Plants Workers 
Ss Pe . 810 789,886 
pS iss: 132 247,952 
Independent 67 216,692 
ee 43 220,154 
Unknown ....... 370 576,914 

922 2,051,598 


CIO War Relief 


& We gathered the above from the 
labor division of WPB which also 
reports that the National CIO War 
Relief Committee is setting up plans 
to collect an hour’s pay from every 
CIO member once a month for war 
relief purposes. From Ford plants 
alone $200,000 a month is expected. 


Gibberish 


® Detroit Editor Art Allen forwards 
a letter from one of our good read- 
ers which can throw you into a 
whirling dervish quicker than a 
whiskey sour for breakfast. Just 
a one-sentence example should be 
enough: 

Will you please let us know if 
there is any that you know, who 
think of Senator Couzens’ idea of 
jury wheel flanging to permit 
pneumatic tires to function on steel 
paving in the same way as they do 
on concrete asphalt tar-mat? 

After three readings, Allen foot- 
notes: 

W hat if/and/or he will easily put 
above the right thoughts to make 
anyhow? 








111, No. 3, July 20, 1942, issue of STEEL, published every Monday at Cleveland, O. 


Cleveland, O., under act of March 3, 1879. U. S. and 
other countries, 1 year $12. Current issues, 


Buy a War Bond Today! 


Entered as second class matter at the post office, 
ons, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Central and South America, 1 year $6; 2 years $10; all 
25c. Yearbook of Industry issue, $2.00. 














This Equipment 
MILLS TWO OIL-GROOVES ON A RADIUS 
..- Iu 43 Seconds 


Oil grooving is a rather commonplace 
operation in shop practice until the groove 
must be milled on a radius. Then it re- 
quires a bit of head-scratching to figure 
out a rapid method that will give uniform 


results. 


The bearing caps in the illustration above 
require two oil grooves about 15 /16” long, 
on the inside bore. Quite obviously, the 
machine illustrated — A CINCINNATI 
No. 2-24 Automatic Rise and Fall Milling 
Machine — has no mechanism for circular 
milling, but this effect is produced by the 
cam controlled rise and fall spindle carrier. 
Thus the oil grooves are milled on a radius, 
with a standard production machine. 


The fixture holds two parts in tandem. 
After the first oil groove is milled, the 


spindle carrier automatically rises to clear 
the fixture, the table advances to the next 
cut, and the carrier rapidly lowers to mill- 
ing position. Both oil grooves are milled 
in 43 seconds. Parts are removed and re- 
placed during the milling cut. 


Perhaps many of those difficult and slow 
production parts in your shop 
could be milled faster and 
more accurately on a CIN- 
CINNATI No.2-24 Milling 
Machine. Catalog M-909 gives 
you the complete story of these 
machines. 


Right: CINCINNATI No. 2-24 Auto- 
matic Rise and Fall Milling Machine. 


ROOM AND MANUFACTURING BROACHING MACHINES DIE SINKING MACHINES 





Are You Taking 
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SURFACE CUTTING SPEEDS FOR VARIOUS GRADES OF COLD 
DRAWN CARBON STEEL ON AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINES 


Speeds given below are approximate and are to be used only as 
a basis from which proper speeds for the part in hand may be 
calculated. These figures represent averages for the general 
run of parts made from cold drawn steel. Any extraordinary 
features in the part to be made should be taken into consider- 
ation and the speeds altered accordingly. 


Present Former | Surface % Relative Speed 
S.A.E. S.A.E. Feet Per |Based on A.I.S.1. B1112 
Number Number Minute (S.A.E. 1112) 


110 
110 
C1010 (light feeds) 120 
C1012 Jeo: 120 
C1014 120 
C1015 120 
C1016 1016 | X1015 
C1017 
C1018 
C1019 
C1020 
C1021 
C1022 
C1023 
C1024 
C1025 
C1026 
C1029 (light feeds) 
C1030 


C1033 
C1035 
C1036 
C1040 
C1042 
C1043 
C1045 
C1045 Annealed 
C1050 
C1050 Annealed 
C1052 Annealed 
C1055 Annealed 
C1060 Annealed 
C1061 Annealed 
C1064 Annealed 
C1066 Annealed 
C1068 Annealed 
C1070 Annealed 
C1074 Annealed 
C1078 Annealed 
C1080 Annealed 
C1085 Annealed 
C1086 Annealed 
C1095 Annealed 





135 
135 
135 
155 
135 
155 
140 
140 
135 
135 
135 
125 
120 
115 
120 
140 
140 


hres 155 
B1112 (Union Free 
Cut) 165 
B1113 (Union 


Supercut) 225 








FULL ADVANTAGE 


OF THE 





Uniform Machinability 


OF UNION COLD 


With wartime demands for mass production 
of duplicate steel parts becoming greater and 
more urgent day by day, every facility and 


every opportunity for increasing output must 
be utilized to the utmost. 


You steel parts manufacturers are working 
wonders in production. 


And we at Union Drawn will continue to do every- 
thing within our power to help you do the job. 


The uniform machinability of Union Cold 
Drawn Steels—the outstanding feature of 
these steels for more than half a century — 
is being steadily maintained. The unvarying 
cutting qualities, the uniform structure, the 
freedom from tool-wearing abrasives and 
the smooth finish after machining are today 
equal to or better than those of last year or 
preceding years. Hence you can depend upon 
these steels to help you maintain consistently 
high production efficiency and quality of 
finished parts. Physical properties and heat 
treating qualities are being maintained at 
their high levels, too. 


Are you taking full advantages of this uniform 
machinability in stepping up and holding an 
increased rate of production? 


To help you establish the most efficient rate 
of output, and to provide you with a handy 
reference for comparing steels by their various 
designations and machinability, we present 
the table of surface-cutting speeds for various 


DRAWN STEELS? 


grades of cold drawn carbon steel shown on 


the opposite page. 


While our most important job today would 
seem to be the production of every possible 
pound of the most machinable steel in needed 
analyses, we continue to feel an equal respon- 
sibility in assisting steel parts producers to 
obtain the highest rate of production of 
perfect parts from that steel at the lowest 
cost. If some particular problem concerning 
the use or performance of Union Cold Drawn 
Steel is bothering you, tell us about it. We 
want to help you find the answer— quickly. 


UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
MASSILLON . OHIO 


Berger Manufacturing Division « Niles Steel Products Division 
Steel and Tubes Division « Culvert Division «Truscon Steel Company 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 











Union Cold Drawn Steels 











What Pickling Departments are doing to help 


CONSERVE MONEL 








After years of service this strategic metal 


is being re- fabricated into re-designed equipment 


With wartime demands consuming all the Monel 
that can be produced, it is more important than 
ever to get maximum use out of this Nickel Alloy. 


Many users are now taking advantage of the fact 
that even after years of service in pickling acids, 
Monel is still sound, and is readily fabricated and 
welded. 


Sometimes old Monel equipment can be re- 
designed. The crates illustrated are a good ex- 
ample. Though eight years old, they were rebuilt 
and enlarged to fit new requirements. 


In other mills, the threaded ends are cut off old 
tie-rods, which are then re-threaded for use on 


smaller tanks. Some pieces are used for separator 
pins. The smaller tie-rods in turn are again cut up 
and used for still other parts. 


If you have any old Monel equipment that 
you'd thought of discarding, take another look at 
it. Maybe you can re-fabricate it . . . and thus get 
further use out of this war-important material. 


” * * 


FIRST THINGS FIRST — With the Nation at war, supplies of 
Monel, Nickel and Nickel Alloys are needed for our armed forces. 
All efforts must now be aimed toward victory. In the meantime The 
International Nickel Company will continue to issue information 
which it is believed will be of interest to metal users who are con- 
cerned with the war needs of today and the peace-time progress 
of the future. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


< ORIGINAL CRATE: the user 
of this Monel crate built in 
1934 needed longer and deeper 
units, and found no difficulty 
in converting it to meet new 


requirements. 


. 


* 


REBUILT UNIT: One of a num- 
ber of new crates made from 
parts of the old ones that had 
seen 8 years of service. > 


MONEL + “K” MONEL * “S” MONEL * “R” MONEL © “KR” MONEL © INCONEL © NICKEL ¢ “Z” NICKEL 
Sheet ... Strip... Rod... Tubing... Wire... Castings 








Announcing 


A VITAL NEW AID TO VICTORY PRODUCTION... 


Your Copy is Free! 


ENGINEERS — production managers — 
maintenance men — executives . . . here’s 
a valuable new handbook that you're sure 
to want for your technical library .. 
book designed to help you meet today’s 
new motor maintenance problems! 

And they are new problems. . . 

Wartime’s three-shift production has 
crowded triple-duty for motors into every 
day. New working days have been added ! 

All told, a motor’s working time has 
skyrocketed since the emergency from 1800 
hours a year to 8700 bours! 

That means that inspection, adjustment, 
lubrication check-ups — all must be quad- 
rupled ...and must be geared up to war- 
time standards of efficiency! 

To help you most, “A Guide to Wartime 
Care of Electric Motors” applies to all 
makes of standard, general-purpose motors. 
And it takes a fresh look at motor care. 

For Allis-Chalmers recognizes — as you 
do — that maintenance “as usual” went 
out with Pearl Harbor. 





Quick Diagnosis of ALLIS-CHALMERS MEG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Motor Ailments 


Gentlemen 


Yes, I would like to receive free of charge 
“A Guide to Wartime Care of Electric Motors”. 


(Title) 
(Company) 


(Street Address) 


COMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED — Makin HANDY REFERENCE — Helping you catch 
principles ot motor care crystal clear. motor troubles at early stage. Tear out order 
particular value for training new men. form and send for your free copy! 


(City and Sate) A 1533-3 





WE WORK FOR WE PLAN FOR rm, 
VICTORY [UNO wa PEACE 


w/a 






Now they fly ten times as long 
without overhauling! 


The flimsy crates of World War 1 needed over— 
hauling after as little as 24 flying hours. 
But today’s planes fly hundreds of hours at 
much higher speeds before a major overhaul. 
The reason? New materials, new designs and new 
methods of finishing metal surfaces. Finishes 
so nearly perfect that bearings, cylinders, 
pistons and cams are made practically wear— 
proof! It’s a process in which Carborundum 
has played an important part...by supplying 
the finishing wheels and stones required. 















Formerly ultra—finishing was a long 
tedious task. But thanks to the new 
process, finishes accurate to a few 
millionths of an inch can’ now be pro- 
duced on ground surfaces on a produc— 
| tion basis. Application of these 
finishes to wartime engine production 
| has improved the fighting efficiency 
not only of planes, but of tanks and 
other motorized equipment. Fewer men 
| are needed for maintenance and repair. 



























Ultra—finishing with extremely 
fine grit wheels—as fine as 
600 grit—is only one of many 
ways in which Carborundum may be 
able to help you save precious 
time. If you have a production 
problem that abrasives might 
solve, write The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 






















(arbeorundum is a regi«tered trade-mark of and indi 
eaten manufacture by The Carberundum Company 























HETHER the ship is launched by burning 2way 

V4 anchor plates or by hydraulic trigger in a pit 
beneath the hull, it’s careful control of the operation 
that sends her sliding smoothly down the ways... 
keeps her from running wild and suffering damage 
before she has made a single voyage. 

Steel castings, too, have a “launching point” .. . 
melting. Only castings poured from a carefully con- 
trolled melt can be top quality. 

Lebanon has combed the fields of equipment... 
methods . . . and, yes, of men. . . and chosen those 
that would make the greatest contributions to control. 
Lebanon is equipped for both arc and induction melt- 
ing, according to the character of the steel desired. 
Optical pyrometer readings (illustrated above) are 
taken of every melt while it is being poured. A high 
standard of skill and experience must be met by all 
melting floor personnel. 


Since no casting can be better than the melt from 
which it is poured, the premium on quality is careful 
control. Lebanon pays that premium in full. That's 
why Circle © Castings are the choice of users who 
must be swre of quality . . . who cannot run the risks 
of the “pretty good” ... such manufacturers as Sperry 
Gyroscope and Waterbury Tool. 


Lebanon metallurgists are studying future applications for alloy and 
carbon steel castings of controlled quality ... and are ready to 
discuss significant developments with forward looking organizations. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY . LEBANON, PENNA. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENGEE GEORGE FiISGCHER Swies CrHranworrTre weETH OO 


LEBANON Si gi STEEL CASTINGS 











An Emergency 
Statement 


to Industrial Executives 





Manufacturers—large and small—have 
a special opportunity to aid the war 
effort—over and beyond the contribu- 
tion they are already making. 


That opportunity is Salvage. 


No matter how much scrap is dug 
out of the attics and basements of 
homes, the fence corners and gullies 
of farms, war production factories 
will still fall far short of the scrap 
material needed unless the manufac- 
turers of America get 100 per cent 
behind the program. 


Six million additional tons of scrap 
iron and steel alone, as well as vast 
quantities of rubber and other mate- 
rials, are urgently required to bring 
our war program to full strength. 


12 


Whether you are a lace curtain 
manufacturer or a maker of drop 
forgings the obligation is the same. 


The job is more than simply collect- 
ing scrap material around the plant, 
or turning in the scrap which is created 
on the premises. It is a job of condemn- 
ing obsolete machinery, clearing out 
unusable stocks, obsolete tools, dies, 
drills, fixtures, etc. 


All unusable material, equipment, 
and stocks should be scrapped at once 
and put back into war production. 


The philosophy of “‘It may come 
in handy some day’’ must give way 
to the doctrine of ‘‘My country needs 


it now.”’ 


‘ 


STEEL 

















executives are already hard at work on 
this problem in 421 industrial centers. 


The Industrial Section of the Con- 
servation Division has a corps of tech- 
nical advisers who are prepared to 
work with all types of industries. 


A thoroughyoing Salvage program 
in a factory can not only help meet 








Allunusable material, equipment, and stocks should 
be scrapped at once and put back into war pro- 
duction. Please read this message and act now. 


Ce aa 


D. M. NELSON, CHAIRMAN, WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 











Patriotic volunteer committees of 





the present emergency, but can help 
prepare that factory for its postwar 
operations through the elimination of 
once wasteful practices. 


1 The first thing to do is to put some 
one individual in charge of Salvage 
in all departments of your business 
and give him not only the responsi- 
bility to act, but the authority to act. 


2 The next thing to do is to get in touch 
with your local Industrial Salvage 
Committee and map out a detailed 
program with the materials and 
ideas that are available. Their pro- 
gram contains 17 simple steps. 


If in any doubt, write or wire at once 
to the Conservation Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, Railroad Retirement 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


This job is being tackled by a dem- 
ocratic nation through the volunteer 
efforts and initiative of democratically 
managed industrial concerns, rather 
than through directives or compulsion 
as it is done in Axis countries. 


Every executive, every superintend- 
ent, every foreman and every worker 
in every plant can help. 


The main thing is to get started now. 


This message approved by Conservation Division 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by a group of leading industrial concerns). 





SCRAP FROM HOMES AND FARMS—As individuals, search your home from attic to basement. Search your garage. 
Look at the old familiar things in a new light. Do you need them—or can you get along without them? Your 
country needs every pound of scrap iron and steel, other metals, rubber, rags and burlap to provide the fighting 
materials our armed forces must have. Take your scrap to the nearest Salvage Depot—give it to a charity—or 
sel] it to a Junk dealer. . . . If you live on a farm, consult your County War Board or your farm implement 


dealer. In any case, your scrap will flow back into the blood stream of our war production. 


July 20, 1942 
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SPECIAL ALLOY 
CAST STEEL 


BACKING-UP 


ROLLS 


FOR FOUR HIGH 
HOT AND COLD 
STRIP MILLS 
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MESTA MACHINE COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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She Days of Cafploration 


ane mot Fast 


(= OLUMBUS could not have imagined that the 


‘ a uP New World he discovered would twice be 
f NE | called on to save his Old World from itself. 

==" Nor could he have had an inkling of our im- 
mense resources with which we built a dominating iron 


and steel industry providing the sinews of war and peace. 


MALLEABLE 


The founders of Belle City Malleable Iron Co. in 1892, 
four hundred years after Columbus, launched forth into a 
fifty year era of exploration and development in ferrous 
castings. Malleable iron grew from a substitute for 
wrought iron to an essential metal for mobile equipment. 


STEEL 

In the late 90’s steel castings came into use and received 
a big boost with the electric melting furnace, one of the 
first of which in the Middle West was bought in 1916 
for our new division, Racine Steel Castings Co. 


July 20, 1942 


BELECTRIC 


Since the last war the development of gray iron as an 
engineering material has been far-reaching. Belectric 
Iron, electric furnace melted and graded from 35,000 to 
65,000 Ibs. tensile strength, is a specification iron cast 
to meet specified physical properties within close limits. 


BELMALLOY 


Exploring the possibilities of electric furnace melting and 
continuous kiln annealing, we brought out in 1935 Bel- 
malloy, a pearlitic malleable, and Belectromal, a high 
strength malleable. These metals fit into the space be- 
tween malleable and steel castings and relieve the pres- 
sure on steel castings or forgings for war production. 


Send for our 50th Anniversary Booklet giving the story 
of ferrous castings. Examine your design and production 
set-up to see if you can use castings of our special metals 
for less readily obtainable materials. 








-.. with a single 





Notice how cleanly the oxyacetylene flame 
these tank sprockets. 








GAS CUTTING MACHINE 


At this plant production of vital tank parts like these drive 
sprockets is keeping well ahead of the huge tank-building 
program, thanks to this Airco Travograph. In only twenty 
minutes, this machine accurately cuts both the inside and 
outside peripheries of four identical drive sprockets. Simply 
by changing the template which guides the torches, this 
machine can be made to cut many other shapes. While for 
cutting only one or few parts, not even a template is neces- 
sary, when the Travograph is equipped with a manual trac- 
ing device. 

This typical example of stepped-up production is only 
one of many ways in which the oxyacetylene flame is helping 


Air 

















MAGNOLIA-AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CoO. 
General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Thousands of tanks like these will soon be taking 

their place in our armored forces — thanks, in 

part, to the time-saving production that oxy- 
acetylene cutting makes possible. 


to produce our country's arms more quickly and economically 
than ever before. The oxyacetylene flame prepares* with 
speed and accuracy plate edges for both arc and gas 
welding. It hardens steel to any desired depth . . . cleans 
metal surfaces to assure long lasting paint jobs, resistant 
to rust and corrosion. 

Air Reduction’s war-time policy is to help American in- 
dustry do the tough job we all face. Our nation-wide field 
engineering service and our research 
facilities on any problem involving the 
oxyacetylene flame and the electric arc 
are at your disposal. 


FIGHT WASTE 





Reduction 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


IN TEXAS 
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Do you have a PROBLEM 


in the selection or use of 
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... perhaps we have the answer 


HESE are days when a high priority is needed to 
get any kind of steel. Because of this, every user 
of steel should select that grade which will give him 
the best service, so that he may avoid the need for re- 
placements and the time lost in production shutdowns. 
Many of the alloys used in making alloy steels . . . 
among them chromium, nickel, manganese, molyb- 
denum, tungsten, and vanadium . . . are critical mate- 
rials and should be conserved in every way possible. 
In many cases where raw materials are scarce the 
most desirable grade of steel may be unavailable. 
However substitute steels with many properties of 
the hard-to-get grades can often be 
obtained. 

We do not make steel of any kind, 
but for more than 35 years we have 
produced “Electromet” ferro-alloys and 
alloying metals used in the making of 
steel. With the knowledge accumu- 
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lated from this experience, we are in a position to give 
impartial advice on the selection, fabrication, or use 
of alloy steels. If you have a specific problem concern- 
ing alloy steels, call on us. There is no obligation. 


Get in the Scrap 


You will receive more for your scrap ana will help 
conserve alloys if you will keep alloy steel scrap sepa- 
rated and well identified. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [If New York, N. Y. 


In Canada: Electro Metallurgical Company of 
Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario 












Electromet 
Ferro-Alloys & Metals 














When Tokio received a calling card from a wave of U. S. 
Bombers, chances are some of the missiles were made of 
N-A-X 9100 Series of Alloy Steels. For this remarkable 
and truly versatile steel is being used for a wide variety 
of armament for our fighting forces . . . in planes, bombs, 


tanks, gun mounts, gun Carriages, trucks, “‘jeeps’’ and 


other units. 


N-A-X 9100 Series of alloy steels is an outstanding 
achievement of Great Lakes engineers and metallurgists. 
It is basically an alloy steel, with all strategic elements 
carefully balanced and held to an absolute minimum. It 
is being supplied in two general grades, with and 
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NA-X 9100 Series 
is on the fighting fronts— for wctory 





without molybdenum, all other components of the 


analysis being held constant. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


vite 


Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ROPE LIFE LARGELY DEPENDS 
ON THE OPERATOR 


While American Cable truay prerormed invariably lasts 
longer than ordinary non-preformed wire rope, it still is a 
precision machine made of steel (critical material) and sub- 
ject to wear. Careful operators can make a wire rope last 
much longer, while inexperienced ones can quickly ruin it. 
Make sure your inexperienced operators know how to take 
care of wire ropes properly. Here are a few fundamental 
suggestions: 


* Inspect, clean and lubricate all wire rope regularly. 
Tighten fittings. Be sure hemp core is not dry, or corrosion or 
collapse may occur. 


* Be sure the rope is the proper one for the service. It should 
have proper strength, flexibility, resistance to abrasion, 
fatigue, crushing and hect. Consult your American Cable rep- 
resentative. 


* If drums or sheaves are small, or there is a tendency to 
whip or kink, specify TRULAY PREFORMED, the fatigue-resisting 
flexible rope. 


* Be careful of the fleet angle. If the rope deviates from the 
center plane of the sheave more than 1)4 degrees, undue 
wear will result. 


* Don't allow bad spooling on drums. Spaces between wraps, 
er crossed wraps, cause crushing and binding. Tru-Lay 
PREFORMED spools better than most ropes. 


Conserve steel by making your present equipment last 
longer. Proper inspection, lubrication and maintenance 
will make long-life TRu-tAY prerormeD last longer. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT * CONNECTICUT 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS . .. AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes, TRU-LAY Control Cables, AMERICAN Chain, 
WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Iron Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists and Trolleys, HAZARD Wire Rope, 
Yacht Rigging, Aircraft Control Cables, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Stee! Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 
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for a-c Motors up to 7% hp. 


Quick-break action alone in a motor starter is not 
enough. For long uninterrupted life, it is important 
to have quick-make action, too. Westinghouse 
“De-ion” Motor Watchman has both. No matter how 
slowly the toggle switch handle is raised to the “ON” 
position, as soon as it passes center, the positive- 
acting mechanism instantly exerts full pressure on 
the contacts. There is no chance of contacts carrying 
the full starting load before they are latched to- 
gether tightly. This two-way protection against arc- 
ing minimizes pitting and burning, increases contact 
life. For complete information write for descriptive 
folder. Address Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 
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Class 10-100, Size 1 





SPRING ACTION 
PREVENTS 
“TEASING” 


It is impossible to “tease” 

the contacts, even when 
jogging motors. Contacts cannot be held par- 
tially closed. Two heavy steel springs which are 
under a constant 20-pound tension, give the 
positive quick-make quick-break action. 
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TWO FEATURES IN WESTINGHOUSE CONTROL 


; added pro EC on FOR ESSENTIAL MOTOR DRIVES! 








Drives that are essential to today’s production need 
_ distinctive Westinghouse developments provide in 


‘ Westinghouse protective and control devices. 


These two features of Westinghouse design insure 
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longer contact life, less need for upkeep and maximum 
protection for machines and men. Get them in West- 
inghouse control equipment—use them wherever 
essential drives must be kept turning! Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
j-21188 


_ THERE’S A “De-ion” MOTOR WATCHMAN FOR EVERY TYPE OF JOB 
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STRIPPING SLAB INGOTS 


@ Illustrated is one of two Morgan 200-ton, 
64'0" Span Ingot Strippers at work stripping slab 
ingots (Max. 32” x 63” x 72”). Efficient and de- 
pendable — such huge machines play an impor- 
tant part in stepping up steel production to meet 
present-day demands. Morgan Engineers have 
designed and developed strippers to perform three 
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distinct stripping operations without making 
changes in the stripping unit. (1) These machines 
will strip small-end-up or standard ingots (2) Strip 
big-end-up hot top ingots (3) Break small-end-up 
ingots loose from stools. With this arrangement 
it is possible to strip a mixed heat without any 
lost time. 
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MORGAR 






VESIGNERS - MANUFACTURERS - CONTRACTORS 
LOOMING MILLS ¢ PLATE MILLS « STRUCTURAL MILLS 
| LECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES ¢ CHARGING MACHINES 
NGOT STRIPPING MACHINES ¢ SOAKING PIT CRANES 
HLECTRIC WELDED FABRICATION *¢ LADLE CRANES 
| TEAM HAMMERS ¢ STEAM HYDRAULIC FORGING 
)RESSES + SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR STEEL MILLS 





THE MORGAN ENGINEERING CO. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO, Pittsburgh, 1420 
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The problem: 
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and GAS provides an answer 
with doubled, tripled production! 


To fight this war successfully calls for . . . faster, more 
uniform, more economical production all along the line 

. 8o that at the earliest possible moment the guns, 
tanks, planes, trucks and bombs may be right on the 
firing-line. 

It’s a price everyone in American industry is only 
too glad to pay—because we must have victory. Any- 
ithing else would be intolerable. That means that the 
(Gas industry—with every other industry—is in this 
war up to the hilt. 

The exacting demands of war production have given 
Gas a ener oa job to do all over this land . . . for 
— of munitions and supplies for the armed 
‘orces, for cooking their meals, baking their bread and 
heating water, for processing needed chemicals . . . for 
a hundred essential, urgent tasks. And Gas is doing 
the job—brilliantly! 

Gas engineering has advanced in great strides during 
recent years. The experience, knowledge and ingenuity 
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of the Gas Industry—plus its grim pape to help win 
this war at all costs—is available to 1elp your or turn 
out more war materials—faster; to help you keep your 
gas equipment at maximum efficiency; to make it last 
longer. hy not call your Gas company—today? 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 

120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


GAZ, 


FOR ALL | 
HEATING | 


THE TREND IS, us 


INDUSTRIAI 











Foxboro Potentiometer Controller 


The only pyrometer with 
multiple-drive feature. 
One motor drives up to 8 
instruments. Unique fixed 
slide-wire contact setting 
provides knife-edge detec- 
tion. Large dial permits 
instant accurate setting. 





Foxboro Potentiometer Recorder 


Designed in every detail 
to eliminate lost motion, 
wear, servicing. Exclu- 
sive balancing mecha- 
nism; “unbreakable” gal- 
vanometer suspensions; 
ball bearings at important 
pivots. Also made as com- 
bined recorder-controller. 














Unvarying temperature, maintained by a Foxboro Recording Controller, 


Today's wartime production schedules demand 
that every furnace in your plant must deliver its 
daily quota of output. It’s no time to risk wasteful 
re-heats or rejections caused by sluggish or erratic 
temperature control. 

Put your furnaces “in charge” of Foxboro Poten- 
tiometer Instruments, and they're equipped to meet 
or beat their quotas every day! Simpler, more- 
responsive...these precision pyrometers are 
designed to hold temperatures ‘’on the button” 
and give sustained accuracy, without shut-downs. 

Write for Bulletins 202-3 and 190-5 which explain 
in detail why Foxboro Potentiometer Controllers 
and Recorders operate closer, more-dependably. 
The Foxboro Company, 118 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


FOXBORO 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Potentiometer Instruments 
RECORDING « CONTROLLING « INDICATING 


equips this oil-fired forging furnace for maximum daily output. 
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Other Special 
INGERSOLL 
Sheet Steels 
include: 


Alloy Steels 

Armor Plate 
Clutch Plate Steels 
Tillage Steels 

Soft Center Steels 
Shovel Steels 
Knife Steels 
TEM-CROSS Steel 


IngAclad 
(Stainless-Clad Steel) 
Stainless Steels and Saw 
Steels, including ‘‘18-4-1”"’ 
and Molybdenum and 
D-B-L Hack Saw Steels 


In a great many plants Ingersoll D-B-L Steel has made warm 
friends of those who buy and use Hack Saw Blades... In some 
cases only the necessary conservation of vital alloys gave 
D-B-L a reluctant first trial . . . Today in these same shops 
D-B-L is enthusiastically accepted and approved because it is 
so high in impact resistance, provides so tough a cutting 
edge, and is so relatively free from decarburization. 


These advantages, plus lower cost, have won for Ingersoll 
D-B-L Hack Saw Steel a permanent place along with Ingersoll 
18-4-1 and Molybdenum which were pre-war favorites. 


Specify Ingersoll D-B-L Steel on orders for Hack Saw Blades 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
New Castle, Indiana 


Plants: New Castle, Ind.; Chicago Iil.; Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Oil Seals- Dirt Seals- Grease Seals 


HOW TO INSTALL FOR MAXIMUM SERVICE 

















The improper installation of an oil seal jeopardizes 
its efficient operation and also the life of the mechanism 






























it protects. Never use a hammer directly on the face of 
an oil seal. Never exert an uneven pressure on it in 
forcing it into the bore of the housing. If possible, the 
seal should be forced into this bore on an arbor press, 
using a pressure plug as illustrated. 

The outside diameter of the oil seal is finished for a 
press fit into the counterbored bearing housing. This 
bore should be wiped clean, all burrs removed, and, 
should be chamfered at the entry end if practicable in ¥ 
order to facilitate the uniform entry of the seal. ‘ 

The pressure plug should have an outside diameter. 
approximately .010” smaller than the inside diameter . 
of the bore in order to equalize pressure over the entire 
face of the seal. 

If the seal is to be forced in with its rolled side up, 
the bearing surface of the driving plug should be slightly 
concave to limit its bearing only to the turned edge 
of the seal. 

Any questions you may have relative to seals will be 
promptly answered by Chicago Rawhide engineers. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1308 ELSTON AVENUE «+ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA « CLEVELAND « NEW YORK 
DETROIT . BOSTON « PITTSBURGH « CINCINNATI 


64 Years Manufacturing Quality Mechanical Leather Coods 
Exclusively and now Sirvene Synthetic Products 























EATURES that speed production, lower costs, 

ease the operator's work, increase machine 
versatility, etc., are continually being pioneered 
and introduced on Steelweld Presses. 


Now the latest — an electrically-operated clutch 
and brake mechanism. to reduce the fatigue of the 
press operator by eliminating the usual physical 
effort required to engage the clutch manually. 
As a-result production can be stepped up consider- 
ably. 


With the new mechanism it is no longer necessary 
to keep the foot treadle depressed in order that 
the clutch remain engaged, although this can be 
arranged if desirable. Snappy clutch and brake 
action is obtained which reduces the wear consider- 
ably because of decreased clutch and brake slippage. 


While Steelweld bending presses of all sizes can 
be furnished with an electrically-operated clutch 
and brake, this mechanism is particularly desirable 
for the larger machines that are used for forming 
plate of 1%” to 1” and greater in thickness. The 
mechanism can be installed on most Steelweld 


FOOT TREADLE Presses now in service. 


THE OLEVELAND GRANE & ENGINEERING 60. 
GET THIS BOOK! STEELWELD MACHINERY DIVISION 


1125 EAST 2830 STREET » WICKLIFFE. ON10. 
y MANUFACTURERS OF * CLEVELAND CRANES * CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL © STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES 
? 
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FERRO-CARBON TITANIUM 


...a@ better Deoxidizer for 


FORGING STEEL 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy 
U. S. War 
Bonds and 
Stamps 


4 4 + + T, ROWLANDS & CO., Ltd., 23-27 Broomall St., Sheffield, England 
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In this year of 1942 the vessels on America’s inland 
seas will repeat the world’s greatest feat in bulk 
transportation. The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
takes pride in the part it is permitted to play in 
the production and movement of essential materials 
in the prosecution of the war against the Axis. 


THE CLEVELAND- CLIFFS IRON CO 
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Drilling operations today must be kept on a contin- 
uous production basis. Worn drills, therefore, must 
be ground right—and quickly! With drills ground on 
Sellers Drill Grinders you eliminate under- and over- 
size holes, because the drills are ground accurately 
-.. you increase production, because drills remain 
sharp longer... you lengthen drill life, because less 
material is ground away... you cut set-up time on 


multiple spindle machines since drills are ground 
to equal lengths and sets of drills can be replaced 
without individual spindle adjustment... and pro- 
duction is speeded up, because accurate drilling 
requires no bushing or reaming. 





WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 
INCORPORATED 


1610 HAMILTON STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Lewis ROLLS 





Lewis Tube Mill Rolls give an 
exceptionally smooth finish to 
the work and hold their size far 
beyond the usual expectancy. 
All Lewis Rolls are manufac- 
tured under procedures which 
are the outcome of years of 
experience. They give ultimate 
satisfaction in the mills. y 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE i Also manufacturers of 


DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX CO. , ’ ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 
PITTSBURGH, PA, t aale ry tee ‘Tele, 








How Cardox Built-in Systems 
Extinguish Fires 
® Timed discharges, as needed, through 
built-in piping systems... supplied instantly 
from a single storage unit holding tons 
(if required) of liquid Cardox CO . 
® Mass discharge of Cardox CO, 
“knocks out”’ fire, by. . . 
® Reducing Oxygen content of the atmos- 
phere below the concentration necessary 
for combustion, and .. . 
® Cooling combustibles and fire zone be- 
low ignition temperature: . . 
® Extinguishing fire quickly, completely 
and entirely without damage from ex- 
tinguishing medium. 
CARDOX—CO2 Systems with Enhanced 
Fire Extinguishing Performance 
A. Uniformity of CO, characteristics. 
8. Extinguishing medium with uniformly 
greater cooling effect. 
C. Accurate projection of CO, through 
greater distances. 
D. Timed discharges, as needed, through 
built-in piping systems... supplied quickly 
from a single tank holding tons of liquid 
Cardox CO,. 
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How to 


STOP FIRE see 
Here — 


Cold Strip Mills 
Hot Strip Mills 


Benzoi Plants 
Oil Pipe Tunnels 


Electric Cable Tunnels Oil Storage Rooms 
Circuit Breakers Motor Rooms 
Quench Tanks & Pits Outdoor Transformers 


Electrical Contro! Rooms 


Call on Cardox Experience in the Steel Industry 


Alert to the urgency of uninter- 
rupted production, vital heavy 
metal working industries made 
Cardox one of their war weapons. 
Large installations of fully auto- 
matic Cardox Systems have been 
selected by plants of this kind. 


At first glance, the fire hazard 
may not seem as severe in these 
lants, as it is in other industries. 
de the individual hazards 
indicated above show how steel 


yroduction could be blacked out 
o accidental fire. 

One great value to industry is 
this fact: Cardox systems can be 
closely engineered to the risk. 

That is why Cardox Systems 
can offer fire protection that is 
adequate and efficient. Let this 
explanation start your acquaint- 
ance with a method that may 
some day save your plant. Write 
for Bulletin 872. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
Bell Building, Chicago, illinois 


District Offices in New York + Detroit + Pittsburgh - Cleveland - Kansas City 
Atianta + San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 
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TRAIN OPERATORS 


FASTER 
with the new 
"ow, G-£ training film 


| The \NSIDE of 
ARC WELDING 


This new training film, in full 
color and sound, covers all the 
basic principles of correct arc- 
welding technique. With it, weld- 
a ing instructors can train more 

operators faster and provide these 
important advantages: 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION— 


For both large and small classes 








= 





\ alike 
20% SAVING IN TIME— 
based on unbiased, authorita- 
tive estimates 


{ MORE EFFICIENT TRAINING— 


technically correct in every detail 


Wherever shown, this film has 
met with enthusiastic approval by 
educators and operators alike. To 
take full advantage of this helpful 
training aid you will want to use 
it regularly as a permanent part 
of your training program. 


IN SIX PARTS 


each part 10 minutes 
and complete in itself. 16 mm. 


. Fundamentals 
Flat Position 
Horizontal Position 


Alternating Current—fiat and 
horizontal 


Vertical position 
Overhead position 


YOU CAN BUY these films ax 


print cost—only $52 per film; 
FIRST-CLASS WELDING in the overhead position is easily $312 for the set of six. 


accomplished with the W-26 A-C electrode. 
OR YOU CAN BORROW prints 


for a single showing. Just contact 
your G-E arc-welding distributor, 
or nearest G-E office, or mail 


EXCELLENT PENE- coupon below: 

TRATION with good fu- "se 

sion and flat contour is ng pt”? 
shown by this cross section - 

of a weld made in the 

vertical position with the 
W-26 electrode. 
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. . but the Monarch Lathe can taxe it! 


Turning square stock with an interrupted cut puts a heavy strain on the 
lathe—especially at high speeds. The stud illustrated is cut from 17%” 
square stock (SAE-1020), with a Tungsten Carbide tool, at a speed of 
487 RPM—creating 1948 hammer blows per minute. 


But the Monarch Model W Lathe takes this work in its stride. Its 
design and structural strength provide the rigidity to take this interrupted 
pounding action. Bearings of adequate size support the main spindle and 
other shafts. The bearing area of the carriage on the bed, and the bearing 
area of the compound rest to the carriage are designed in correct proportion 
to provide the rigidity to stand up under such heavy punishment. 


Yet the same lathe that takes, without flinching, these rough interrupted 
cuts performs the finest of finishing operations with unfailing accuracy. 


Therein lies much of the utility of Monarch Lathes of today—which you 
can continue to depend upon to do your turning work—tomorrow. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY :- - - SIDNEY - OHIO 





COVER THE TURNING FIELD 
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... WITH THE HELP OF YOUR 
GraybaR LIGHTING SPECIALIST 


You know that better lighting can stimulate produc- 
tion, reduce rejects and improve morale . .. but are you 
still concerned about the complexity of the changeover, 
and the time and money it will require? 

Lighting of the highest SEEING QUALITY can be 
simpler than you think. The basic requirement is that 
it be correctly chosen to fit the visual task with ade- 
quate provision against glare and shadows. 

The GRAYBAR Lighting Specialist can help you “light 
up” for war work in a way that’s simple and practical 
under present conditions. Whether your need is for 
fluorescent or incandescent, direct or indirect, indoors 
or outdoors, he has the facts on what’s available and 
the experience to see that it’s correctly applied. 

To take advantage of this or other specialized 
GRAYBAR services on signaling, power apparatus, and 
the like, just call your local GRAYBAR office. 
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WHY HIS RECOMMENDATION 
TO YOU MAY BE 


Silonay 
SPEED-LIGHTS 


SILVRAY SPEED-LIGHTS are the 
SIMPLEST source of lighting of high 
seeing quality, thanks to the light control 
principle of the silvered-bowl lamps. 
This means low first cost. 


a 
The refliector-hood serves as a self-con- 
tained ceiling, making possible efficient 
redirected lighting regardless of ceiling 
construction. This means low operating 
cost. 





As quickly installed and easily moved 
as an ordinary open reflector. Can be 
cleaned and relamped by inexperienced 
employees. Widely applicable to present 
outlet spacing, using 150-200-300-500 or 
1000 watt silvered-bowl lamps. 
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N EW S National War Labor Board's de- 

cision in the “little steel” case 
is not likely to please anybody—and it certainly 
does not serve to advance in any way the cause 
of a stabilized labor policy (p. 42). E. L. Shaner, 
STEEL’s editor-in-chief, cites the decision as an- 
other example of government by expediency 
(p. 41). 

Now that war production is approaching peak 
volume, Donald M. Nelson (p. 60) stresses the 
danger of paring “our civilian economy down 
too fine’. This is the first encouraging word 
that has been given to non-war manufacturers 
in many months. People must be fed and housed, 
says Mr. Nelson, they must get to and from 
work, they must have the varied kinds of equip- 
ment with which their work is done. 

A most disquieting situation looms in refer- 
ence to the scrap supply, with a pinch likely 
to come as early as October (p. 115). News of 
the results of the present salvage campaign, 
therefore, is awaited with utmost interest. .. . 
Germany also has a salvage program under 
way but is going about it in a somewhat differ- 
ent way (p. 52); Hitler has turned the job over 
to the Gestapo which forces compliance “or else’’ 
.... Predictions that the Nazis will be defeated 
because of shortage of fuel are misleading de- 
clares B. B. Williams (p. 57). 


PRODUCTION War work now em- 


ploys approximate- 
ly 12,000,000 persons and this total is to be 
stepped up to about 17,500,000 by the year’s 
end. A serious shortage is seen ahead (p. 66). 
Steel ingot output last week rose half a point 
to 98 per cent of capacity (p. 47). Structural 
steel fabricators are turning to other types of 
production (p. 115). 
Sponge iron is an 


S U B S Tl TU Tl ON inferior substitute 


for steel scrap, the processes by which it could 
be produced are costly and inefficient and still 
in the experimental stage, and establishment 
of sponge iron plants would be wasteful in the 
overall production effort. That is the studied 
opinion of the Advisory Committee on Metals and 
Minerals in a report te the War Production 
Board (p. 45). The report blasts completely the 
proposal of the Bureau of Mines to initiate a 
pilot plant program. 
*  $teel has been found to be suitable for produc- 
tion of shell cases, says the Secretary of War 
(p. 52). Ford Motor Co. reports progress in de- 
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velopment of steel castings for aircraft and air- 
craft engines (p. 60). Substitution of antimony 

for tin is encouraged (p. 56). 
Fiber containers now are being made on ma- 
chines which normally make tin cans (p. 108). 
Special electrical speci- 


P RI ORI Tl ES fications for machine 


tools are banned (p. 55). Manufacture of pow- 
ered materials handling trucks is restricted. Ad- 
ditional industry advisory committees have been 
established in the metalworking field (p. 54). 
The Smaller War Plants Corp. has been staffed. 

Effect of the Allocation Classification System 
on brass and bronze foundries is explained (p. 56). 
Additional uses of tin and terne plate have been 
authorized. 

The only priorities plan that has worked is 
that involving steel plate allocations; the fea- 
tures of this plan should be applied generally, 
reclares A. S. Harms (p. 50). 

Further depletion of steel warehouses makes it 
difficult for more war manufacturers to pro- 


cure needed steel (p. 105). 
American industry is 


TECHNICAL developing many 


shortcuts to speed war production work and 
many companies are doing everything they can 
to spread their “know how” so other companies 
can speed their work, too. More than a score 
of such developments (p. 70) were demonstrated 
by Westinghouse recently. 

Flame hardening is one of the newer produc- 
tion methods that are being used to increase pro- 
duction of war material. It has many advan- 
tages for cylindrical parts, both on external and 
internal surfaces. Stephen Smith presents pos- 
sibilities of the various procedures developed for 
such work and explains (p. 76) their range of 
application. 

Nonmetallic composition bearings for steel mill 
service have been improved greatly since their 
introduction some ten years ago, so now they 
find many applications in steel mill service (p. 78) 
where they reduce power requirements, permit 
rolling more uniform section of product, reduce 
maintenance costs, according to Frank W. Vogt. 

R. F. Wyer tells how to keep your welding 
machines welding. His tips on an effective main- 
tenance program (p. 88) can do much to help lo- 
cate trouble and remedy it as well as to prevent 
it from occurring in the first place. With the 
present difficulty of obtaining equipment, main- 
tenance information is more important than ever 
before. 











More Plants to Help You Speed War Production 


Men and Machines Available Immediately 
4 for Contracts or Sub-Contracts 


More Middle Western and Eastern companies are continuing to list their 
available war production plant facilities with Inland Steel Co. Some of 
these facilities are summarized below to help bring the manufacturers in 
contact with “prime” contractors or Government agencies, and thus speed 


all-out war production. 


Write or wire Inland for the names and addresses of any of the 
plants listed. We suggest that you get in touch with us, even if the plants 
and manufacturing equipment you require are not listed on this page, as 
we will gladly forward to you our entire list if you are interested. 


1$-5 Wis. farm mach. mfr. has over 

64,000 sq. ft. mfg. sp. inelud- 
ing gray iron fdry. with 15 moulders. 
Excellent shipping facilities. Emp. 85 
men— could operate: 4w0 shifts. War 
work desired on machining and assem- 
bling. 15,000 sq. ft. warehouse fi. sp. 
Equipment includes: 4 turret lathes, 3 
engine lathes, 48” boring mill, 24” 
planer, milling machine, shaper, drill 
presses, arc and spot welders, complete 
metal working shop and punch presses. 


iS-5 Neb. sheet metal products job- 

ber and agricultural equip. 
mfr. desires war Work. Nearly 18,000 sq. 
ft. fl. sp. with 20 to 60 emp. General sheet 
metal shop includes all types of welding 
equip. working 28 ga. to ;y", also other 
ik fabrication. Equip. includes bend- 
ing brakes, sq. and ¢ir: shears, punch 
presses, beaders, rollers, bar folders, 
seamers, grinders, drill presses, air com- 
pressors, etc. 


1S-5 Wis. sheet metal automotive 

stamping and specialties mfr., 
has over 14,000 sq. ft. fi. sp. and emp. 35 
men per shift. Equip. includes Rockford 
straight side and open face presses—70 
ton cap. 7” stroke, 2-30. ton cap. 5” 
stroke, 2-15 ton cap. 2” stroke; flywheel 
presses, 1-12 ton 6” stroke and 1-12 ton 
1%" stroke, 1-15 ton 1” stroke; electric 
seam and spot welders, engine and bench 
lathes 16” and 9” swing, step-toe shaper 
12” stroke, slitter milling mach., drill 
presses, grinders, air comp., shears, metal 
forming rolls, brakes and cir. saws. Com- 
plete tool room for making own tools 


and dies. 


1S$-5 Ohio mfr., two factory build- 
ings over 60,000 sq. ft.; 250 
emp. Has complete facilities for war con- 
tract work. 2—No. 4 punch presses 3” 
stroke; 1—No. 5 punch press 3” stroke; 
1 Bliss Consolidated 4” stroke; 3 Sheri- 
dan embossing presses; 1 Bliss punch 
« 2” stroke; other equipment in- 
eludes 1—6’ hand metal brake; | Ros- 
back hole punch press 27", 1—6' Niagara 
power shear, 54 Singer sewing machines 
power driven; 1 Union special power 
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driven sewing machine, 1 Bliss metal 
slitter; 1—12" power driven cut-off saw, 
1—10” power driven rip saw; color work 
equipment; spray guns and silkscreen 
equipment. 


is 60 Ohio mfr. equip. for making 
aes light and medium weight gray 
iron and semi-steel castings up to 200 Ib. 
each. Plant covers over two acres, active 


over 42 yrs. Has capable staff, desires 
war work subcontracts. 


1S-6 Ind. struct. steel shop and gray 

iron fdry., 60,000 sq. ft., 140 
men, 18—3 ton elec. hoists, 1 Ryerson 
friction saw cuts 24” beams, flame cut- 
ting equip., 2—angle shears cap. 6 x 6 x 
4” angles, 2--wide flange beam punches. 
4—-punches for angles and flats, 1—sheet 
shear cap. ;;" x 10’, 2 plate shears 48 x 
\%”", 2—electric rivet heaters, 2—Hanna 
riveters, rivet hammers, drill presses, 
reamers, 1—-Ingersoll Rand air comp.., 
1—Cincinnati press brake cap. 3" x 12’, 
misc. equip. incl. pipe cutting and thread 
machine, metal bandsaw, bar shear, etc. 
Foundry making gray ifon castings 5 Ib. 
to 1000 Ib.—cap. 744 tons per day. 


1S-62 Mich. machy. and fdry. plant 
has available approx. 400 man 
heurs per month for broaching medium 
and heavy broach jobs. Machine has 10 
ton cap. up to 12” wide, 60” long—latest 
hyd. type capable of producing most ac- 
curate kind of surface broaching pos- 


sible. 


1S-6 Wis. refrigerator mfr. needs 
war work subcontracts. Over 
158,000 sq. ft. fl. sp. incl. warehouse ; 
employing 350. Sheet:metal shop han- 
dling anything up to 16 ga., good shear 
and folding equip. including all kinds 
of welding units, conveyorized high-bake 
ovens, and complete wood working dept. 
Facilities include punch and drill 
resses; squaring and cir. shears; press. 
bending and box brakes; wood planers; 
cut-off, band rip and variety saws; 
moulders; boring mach.; shapers; 
jointers; riveters; arc, gun and spot 
welders; milling mach.; surface grind- 
ers; lathes and hack saws. 


1S-64 Nationally known (IIL and 
Pa.) mfr. of electro-plated 
metal sheets and coils. Complete facil- 
ities for plating and polishing, with over 
89,000 sq. ft. fl. sp. and nearly 300 emp. 
Handling steel, zine, brass, copper, tin 
plate, aluminum—sheets, coils, strip, flat 
wire all sizes, gages and tempers. Equip. 
includes electro-plating generators, sheet 
buffing machines, coil buffing machines, 
8° 16 ga. sq. shears, 4° 16 ga. sq. shear, 
No. 1 Waterbury Farrell rotary shear, 
16 ga. 24” rotary shears, Hallden 26” 
leveler and auto. shear, grinders for en- 
gravers plates, combination sheet and 
coil lacquering unit, ;*;" crimp 50” 
crimping mach., 7,” crimp 38” crimping 
mach., scoring mach., nickel solutions, 
copper, chromium and brass solutions. 


is 65 Wis. structural steel plate and 
Pa ornamental fabricator, _em- 
ploying 150. Has 37,000 sq. ft. fl. sp. for 
war work subcontracts. Structural shop 
equip. incl. 15” and 40” cap. punches, 
12° bending rolls, 6° sq. shear *" cap. 
6° brake No. 10 cap., high speed shear 
No. 10 cap., 20” and 36” plain drill 
presses, No. 2 and No. 3 Spindle Barr 
drill presses, 7 welders, 7” hack saw, 4” 
angle roll, grinders and misc. hand tools. 
Mach. shop has: No. 2 spindle drill 
press, Flather shaper 12”, 3’ and 4’ radial 
drill presses, No. 3 and No. 25 universal 
mills, 20” single spindle drill press, 3 
Monarch lathes, 26” planer, 6” cap. pipe 
machine, Millholland turret lathe, New 
Haven lathe 36”—10° bed, Davis Key 


seater, and Racine power hack saw. 


1S-66 Nationally known Mo. ‘stove 
mfr. desiring direct or sub- 
contract war. work, with complete equip. 
for metal forming incl. punch presses, 
brakes, and shéars, also prepared to do 
heat treating. Large cap. for gray iron 
work up té 500 Ibs. per unit. Approx. 
300,000 sq. ft. of sp. on R. R. siding. 


1S-6 Ind. structural steel fabricat- 
ing plant desires war con- 
tracts or sub-contracts. Able to begin 
work at once. Complete fabricating 
shop, blacksmith shop, templet shop and 
twe warehouses. Thirty-eight years’ ex- 
perience in light, heavy riveted and 
welded structures. Facilities for punch- 
ing, shearing, forming, bending, riveting 
and welding. Small mach. shop equip. 
Ample room for receiving and shipping 
or outside fabrication and scala 


1S-68 Southern Mich. agricultural 
& hdwe. spec. mfr. with 30,000 
sq. ft. fl. sp.; wants sheet metal or assem- 
bly work. Equip. incl.elec. punch presses, 
and power shears——14 ga. cap. all widths; 
high speed spot welders. Sheet metal 
shop incl. rollers, brakes, folders; tin 
shop; soldering fres.; modern paint lac- 
quer spray booths. Ample storage, own 
RR siding. Capable'’staff and ample labor. 
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GOVERNMENT BY EXPEDIENCY IS OUR GREAT WEAKNESS 











For months the House Ways and Means Committee has been working hard 
to draft a revenue bill. It has considered recommendations of the 
Treasury department, heard arguments by representatives of taxpayers 
and weighed the desires of the Executive branch of the government. 


From time to time it appeared that the committee was making progress 
in its effort to produce a sound, equitable bill. But on Tuesday it 
approved and reported to the House a measure so horribly mutilated 
by last-minute changes that many of its sponsors could scarcely 
recognize it. 


Commenting on this mutilation, Representative Harold Knudson of Minne- 
sota said: “It is no longer any secret that the present formula was 
arrived at through a series of trades and shameless logrolling. In 
all my years on the Ways and Means Committee I have never seen any- 
thing like it." 


Mr.-Knudson's sharp rebuke is deserved and timely. It applies not only 
to the tax situation but also to the attitude of the national govern- 
ment on many current problems. In effect, he was charging that the tax 
bill was built on a framework of expediency. He could have added that 
we are living under a government which governs almost everything by 
expediency. 


Unfortunately, another example of government by expediency came to at- 


tention shortly after the tax bill was reported. It was the decision 

of NWLB in the "little steel" case. The board awarded the steelworkers 
less than half of their requested $1 a day increase in wages, but grant- 
ed “union security" in the form of a maintenance of membership clause 
and the check-off. In the case of the employes of two companies, a 
minimum daily wage guarantee was granted. 


This decision, like the reported tax bill, is the product of compromise 
and expediency. It will not. satisfy anybody. The wage grant, like the 
revenue measure, is retroactive — in itself an evidence of delay, in- 
decision and neglect of the public's interests. 


Another disheartening illustration of expediency is the manner in which 
Leon Henderson's lone and gallant fight against inflation is being 
Sabotaged by pressure blocs and by executive leniency. 


This nation has reached a stage in this emergency where expediency no 
longer is a virtue. The time has come for a strong stand on taxes, 


wages and prices. 


EC Mate 


Editor-in-Chief 
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WLB “Stabilizes” Steel Wages by 


Directing Compromise Increase 


Action contradicts 


i 


President's anti-inflation 


program ... 


Maintenance of union membership and check-off granted to 


USA in four independent companies . . . New demands 


expected to develop as result of decision 


WASHINGTON 

A FEW more holes were shot 
through the administration’s anti- 
inflation program last Thursday by 
the National War Labor Board 
which directed a 44-cent daily wage 
increase for 157,000 employes of four 
“Little Steel” companies. 

The board also recommended 
“maintenance of membership” for 
the United Steelworkers of America 
——CIO. Maintenance of union mem- 
bership has been assailed by the 
steelmakers as the closed shop in 
camouflage. 

To further insure the financial 
security of the union, the board also 
granted the check-off. 

The WLB’s decision generally was 
viewed as a major battle lost on the 
home front by anti-inflation-minded 
officials. It was a blow to OPA Ad- 
ministrator Henderson’s efforts to 
maintain price ceilings. It was con- 
sidered to be a repudiation of one of 
the seven points contained in the 
President’s program to prevent run- 
away inflation. 

If the four companies against 
. whom the decision is directed accede 
to the board’s recommendations, it 
appears probable that the remainder 
of the industry will be forced to 
grant similar increases. This will 
affect about 400,000 more employes. 

A pattern will thus be set for de- 
termining the demands of automo- 
bile workers whose case is pending 
before the board. Them’the aviation 
workers, and so on, until the in- 
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the steel industry inevitably are fol- 
lowed by comparable advances in 
other industries. This happened in 
1936, 1937 and 1941. 

Actual cost to the “Little Steel” 
companies—Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown 


The recommended wage increase, 
which will be retroactive to the date 
of certification of the case to the 
board last February, will raise the 
minimum hourly rate to 78 cents 
from the present 72%. Basic daily 
wages will be increased from the 





“Do you work for wages? You will have to forego higher 
wages for your particular job for the duration of the war.”—Presi- 


dent Roosevelt, April 28. 





Sheet & Tube Co. and Inland Steel 
Co.—will not be great. Although the 
wage increase will total $21,000,000 
annually, 90 per cent or more of this 
amount will come out of federal 
profits taxes, as pointed out by the 
board’s fact-finding panel. 

For the steel industry as a whole, 
assuming the increase becomes gen- 
eral, the cost will be about $70,000,- 
000 yearly. 

If the increase spreads to all wage 
earners, the total increase in wage 
costs will approximate $4,000,000,000, 


present $5.80 minimum to $6.24. 

Average steel wages in May were 
101.1 cents an hour, or $40.44 for a 
straight 40-hour week. The new rates 
will be about 106.6 cents, or $42.64 
for the straight 40-hour week. 

The board’s fact-finding panel in 
reporting to the full board several 
weeks ago found that the average 
steelworker’s income in 1941 was 
$1926.72 and held that the union 
“has not sustained its contention 
that wages in the steel industry are 
inadequate.” 





“The government of the United States will not order. nor will 
Congress pass legislation ordering the so-called closed shop.”— 


President Roosevelt, Nov. 14, 1941. 





the major portion of which will be 
deducted from the federal govern- 
ment’s revenues. 

Thus the gains of the wage earners 
will in large part become an added 
burden to persons with fixed in- 
comes, already hit by increased 
taxes and higher living costs. 





The union originally asked for $1 
a day increase and the closed shop. 
When rumors of the “compromise” 
settlement leaked out last Wednes- 
day morning through “authoritative 
sources”—in advance of the board’s 
official announcement on Thursday 
afternoon—CIO leaders bitterly at- 
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tacked those government officials 
who had been attempting to prevent 
inflation. Henderson particularly 
was on the receiving end of the 
union’s criticism. 

“OPA Administrator Henderson,” 
read one earlier CIO release, “in- 
stead of playing shortstop on the 


On Wednesday, after intimations 
of the board’s decision had been 
published in the newspapers, Philip 
Murray, head of the CIO and of 
the United Steelworkers, accused 
Mr. Henderson of seeking to take 
over wage-fixing powers from the 
WLB and warned that labor has 





“Unless wages are stabilized—that is to say. unless wage ad- 
justments are limited to remedying sub-standard and inequitable 
conditions—cost of living cannot be held.”—Leon Henderson. June 5. 





President’s anti-inflation team, tried 
to play first, second, third, pitcher, 
catcher and coach. One day he ap- 
peared as an expert on taxation; 
the next day he fired salvos of sta- 
tistics at the War Labor Board, at- 
tacking labor’s request for wage in- 
creases to keep up in a measure 
with the rising cost of living . . . He 
has yet to devote equal attention to 
excessive war profits and bloated 
personal incomes.” 


“not yet given up its power to bar- 
gain for a fair living pay.” 

Mr. Henderson, incidentally, op- 
posed the inclusion of wages in the 
price-fixing bill when that measure 
was before Congress and repeatedly 
has asserted that wages should not 
be frozen. Logically, he also has 
argued against widespread general 
increases in wage rates at a time 
when prices of commodities are 
frozen. 


“Terminal” for Present Ratio of 


Wages, Prices Sought by Board 


William H. Davis, WLB chair- 
man, called the decision a “wage 
stabilization policy which is based 
on maintaining the purchasing pow- 
er of the hourly wage as of Janu- 
ary, 1941. He added that it will 
“lead to a ‘terminal’ for the present 
ratio between wages and prices.” 

The board’s opinion on the wage 
issue was written by Dr. George 
W. Taylor, vice chairman, and sets 
forth five “guiding principles.” The 
vote on the wage issue was 8 to 4, 
with the labor members dissenting. 

On the union security provi- 
sion, the employer members dis- 
sented. This provides that work- 
ers who do not wish to be bound 
by the maintenance clause and the 
check-off will have 15 days in which 
to resign from the union. 

By unanimous vote, the board 
recommended a guaranteed mini- 
mum daily wage. 

Dr. Taylor outlined the five 
guiding principles as follows: 

“In full recognition of its grave 
responsibility to the nation, and 
for reasons later detailed in this 
opinion, the National War Labor 
Board has determined that the fol- 
lowing guiding principles should 
be applied in evaluating claims for 
wage increase: 

“1—For the period from Jan. 1, 
1941, to May, 1942, which followed 
@ long period of relative stability, 
the cost of living increased by 
about 15 per cent. If any group 
of workers averaged less than a 15 
per cent increase, the hourly wage 
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rate during, or immediately pre- 
ceding, or following this period, 
their established peace-time stand- 
ard has been broken. If any group 
of workers averaged a 15 per cent 
wage increase or more, théir es- 
tablished peace-time standard has 
been preserved.” 

“2—Any claim for wage adjust- 
ment for the groups whose’ peace 
time standards have been preserved 
can only be considered in terms of 
inequality or sub-standard condi- 
tions specifically referred to in the 
President’s message of April 27, 
1942.”, 

“3—Those groups whose peace- 
time standards have been broken 
are entitled to have these stand- 
ards re-established as a _ stabiliza- 
tion factor. 

“4—-The board, as directed by the 
President in his April 27 message, 
will continue to ‘give due considera- 





tion to inequalities and elimina- 
tion of sub-standards of living’. 

“SApproximately 20 wage dis- 
putes, still pending before the 
board, were certified prior to the 
stabilization date of April 27. The 
question arises in these cases 
whether wage rates being paid on 
April 27, 1942, can or cannot be con- 
sidered as ‘existing rates’ within 
a meaning of the President’s mes- 
sage or whether they then had 
the tentative character of the dis- 
puted rates. Due regard must be 
given to any factor or equality 
which would be arbitrarily exempt 
by ‘a change of rules in the mid- 
dle of the game’. 

“The guiding principals outlined 
above insure in general that the 
claims for wage rate adjustments 
can be considered on an equitable 
basis and in a manner which will 
further the national purpose to 
stabilize the cost of living”. 

Dr. Frank P. Graham, public 
member, wrote the board’s opinion 
on the union security issue. He 
pointed out that the check-off pro- 
vided by the board was voluntary 
since any member of the union had 
15 days during which time he can 
resign, rather than be bound by 
the check-off, and. still keep his 
job. 

“At present, the company forbids 
the collection of dues on company 
property, and provides no facilities 
anywhere for this purpose,” he 
stated. “The problem is further 
accentuated by the difficulties and 
complications of many different 
nationalities and races among the 
workers, and the widely separated 
and far-flung locations of mills and 
homes and the limits of transporta- 
tion. Since some of the companies 
make deductions for several other 
authorized items, due to the agency 
and causes in which the company 
believes or has an interest, stee)l- 
workers often have the impression 
that the companies are opposed to 
the union because they do not check- 
off dues to the union. 

“The check-off eliminates the 
picket line for collecting dues and 
their attendant abuses. The check- 
off will save the time of the union 
later, for settlement of grievances 
and improvement of production. In 





“The fight against inflation must go hand in hand with the 
fight against the Axis itself. . . Businessmen will have to be con- 
tented with low reasonable profits. Workers will have to forego 
wage increases, except in cases of sub-standard wages or in- 
equities. Farmers will have to accept a ceiling on their prices at 
parity. . . All these things must be done together. No one of us 
can take the attitude, “It's the other fellow who must stt?ilice first” .— 


Donald M. Nelson, June 12. 












sharing by the company and 
the union of their common problem 
there are responsibilities for self- 
discipline and efficient production, 
through the maintenance of a stable 
membership and the prompt collec- 
tion of union dues. This makes for 
a better and more co-operative com- 
pany, and a more responsible and 
more co-operative union. 

“The time, thought and energy 
given tense struggle for organiza- 
tion, maintenance of membership, 
and collection of dues, necessary 
and educationally valuable as they 





are, should as fairly and wisely 
as possible now be concentrated on 
winning the war. The intense 
Struggle to maintain the labor 
union should, by a stabilization of 
the union, give way to the larger 
struggle to maintain the American 
union as the hope of freedom and 
peace in the world.” 


Wage Increases Outrun Living 
Costs in Automotive Plants 


DETROIT 
Workmen in automotive plants are 


Lieut. Gen. Arnold. chief of Army Air Forces. last week congratulated Carnegie- 

Illinois Steel. Corp. for development and production of portable steel landing mats 

for use on air fields at remote posts. Perforated steel sections are 10 feet long. 15 

inches wide. Accompanying photos show, above. runways in place at a U. S. 
eutpost: below, an airfield under construction 
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now earning higher wages, both in 
terms of dollars and of actual pur- 
chasing power, than ever before in 
the history of the industry, accord- 
ing to data prepared by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Overtime work 
and high wage rates for skilled 
workmen have advanced the aver- 
age weekly income to $50.29. This 
compares with $40.61 a year ago and 
with $30.87 three years ago. In 
terms of real earnings, the advance 
amounts to 40 per cent over 1939, 
despite rising living costs. 

The bureau’s statistics are conser- 
vative, as new war plants being op- 
erated by automotive companies are 
not included in the study. Includ- 
ing the latter plants, average week- 
ly wage in the industry, for April, 
was $54.37, while in May the figure 
rose to $54.89. 

Since early in December, average 
weekly wages have increased $9.32 
while the cost of living index has 
advanced only $6.55 a week. 


McNutt To Stop Labor 
Pirating in Critical Areas 
WASHINGTON 
Manpower Commissioner McNutt 
last week demanded “labor pirating” 
be stopped, announcing a program 
for co-operation with management- 
labor groups for checking “pirating”’ 
between industries. The principal 
aim is to halt the practice in war 
industry areas. Where labor and 
management fail to agree on means, 
he will act to stop “raiding”, he 
said. He will designate the areas of 
shortage as “critical labor areas” 
and will specify critical occupations, 
permitting such jobs to be filled only 
through methods approved by gov: 
ernment. 


Signs Final Amalgamated Pact: 
No Labor Trouble in 50 Years 


GRANITE CITY, ILL. 

G. Hayward Niedringhaus, presi- 
dent, Granite City Steel Co., and 
grandson of the company represen- 
tative who negotiated the first 
agreement with the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, signed the final contract 
with the union on July 14. He then 
sent a letter to Ward Walcott, Pitts- 
burgh, president of the Amalga- 
mated, in which he termed the com- 
pany’s record with the union as 
“unique in the annals of labor rela- 
tionships and collective bargaining.” 
“Our first agreement was signed 
in June, 1892, and since then an- 
nual conferences have been held and 
agreement reached without any dis- 
sensions or cessation of work,” the 
letter stated. “This could not have 
been accomplished had there not al- 
ways existed a wide and sympathetic 
mutual understanding of problems 
of both men and management. I 

(Please turn to page 111) 
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Development of Sponge Iron Process 
Would Retard War Effort, Research 
Council’s Committee Reports to WPB 


Government “would not be justified in putting money and energy into 
it,” metallurgists declare, as Congress appropriates $600,000 for ex- 
periment . .. Explain why it would be "a wasteful diversion” 


SPONGE iron is an inferior sub 
stitute for steel scrap, the processes 
by which it could be produced are 
costly and inefficient, and the estab. 
lishment of sponge iron plants would 
be wasteful in the overall produc- 
tion effort, 

These are among the conclusions 
contained in a report to the War 
Production Board by the Advisory 
Committee on Metals and Minerals, 
National Research Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

Release of the committee's study 
followed considerable agitation for 
the building of sponge iron plants 
by congressmen and the initiation 
of a pilot plant program and inves- 
tigation by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Wyoming, who as chairman of the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, “investigated” the steel in- 
dustry several years ago, proposed 
that sponge iron plants be built “at 
the mouth of every ore mine” (Steel, 
June 29, p. 44). He said he had been 
told that sponge iron could be pro- 
duced for $5 a ton less than the cost 
of pig iron produced by the blast 
furnace method. Other congress- 
men, including Senator Harry S. 
Truman, Missouri, chairman of the 
war investigating committee, held 
ideas similar to those of early pro- 
ponents of the plan. 

Congress made available to the 
Bureau of Mines $600,000 under the 
head of “war prosecution” activities 
for the development of sponge iron 
processes. The bureau proposes to 
build two pilot plants to cost $500,. 
000 (Steel, July 13, p. 60). 

The Advisory Committee on Met- 
als and Minerals points out that de- 
spite 100 years of effort, the last 
30 of which have been extensive, 
the sponge iron process has gained 
no headway in this country and 
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practically none throughout the 


world. 

Contrasting the large capacity of 
modern blast furnaces with the lim- 
ited output of: sponge iron plants, 
the committee finds that the latter 
process would require more man- 
power, more strategic materials, 
fuel, refractories, fluxes and ferro- 
manganese than present methods. 


Even if high-grade iron ores 
much prized in present steelmaking 
practice — were diverted to the 
sponge iron process, the resultant 
product still would contain 6 to 8 
per cent of impurities, making the 
use of it in steelmaking furnaces 
“extraordinarily costly in rate of out- 
put” and in labor and strategic ma- 
terials, the committee reported. 


Committee’s Summary 


Summary of the committee’s con- 
clusions follows: 

1—The sponge iron process is not 
new. Having been available basic- 
ally since before the adoption of the 
blast furnace and the open hearth, 
and having been before the iron and 
steel industry in its present form for 
over 30 years, the fact that this 
small-scale method has not been 
adopted is evidence of its inferiority 
compared to present large-scale 
processes. 

2—One primary reason for the in. 
feriority of the sponge iron process 
is that it is not adapted to such 
large size units as are the present 
commercial processes. Also, the 
necessary automatic materials han- 
dling devices, so highly developed 
and efficient in the present process, 
are not developed and are not likely 
to be developed until after many 
years of operation. Hence, much 


more labor to do a given piece of 
work will be required for the sponge 
iron process. 

3——-The 


iron. blast furnace and 





coke oven not only handle tremen- 
dous tonnages of ore, flux, and coke 
and use a remarkably small amount 
of labor, but they require practi- 
eally no repairs over long periods. 
For example, a blast furnace will run 
five or more years without being 
shut down for repairs. The sponge 
iron furnace, however, has not been 
proved to have these advantages be- 
cause it has never been operated 
for a long, continuous period. From 
experimental results, however, one 
is justified in assuming that fur- 
nace repairs will be very frequent 
and costly in materials, labor and 
supervision. 

4—Sponge iron would represent a 
poor substitute for scrap as it is 
inferior in many respects, a few of 
which are: 

(a) Sponge iron is finely divided 
and porous in nature and hence, is 
more readily oxidized in the open. 
hearth furnace. Briquetting to over- 
come the fineness of division creates 
an additional operation requiring 
more labor, materials and equip- 
ment. Even the briquetted or high- 
ly compressed product is still more 
readily oxidized than scrap, result- 
ing in loss of iron in the slag and 
the need for more processing in the 
steel furnace. This would reduce 
furnace output and require more la- 
bor, more fuel and more ferromar?- 
ganese or other strategic reducing 
agent. 

(b) Sponge iron, even when made 
from the purest iron ores available 
and when reduced by hydrogen, con. 
tains more impurities, e.g., silica, 
alumina, sulphur and phosphorus, 
than steel scrap. This requires the 
use of additional labor, fuel, fluxes, 
refractories and ferroalloys and re- 
sults in a lower output per furnace. 
Iron ores pure enough to warrant 
the use of sponge iron in the steel 
furnace are not available for this 
use. There is an insufficient supply 
of such ore for the present needs 
of our established steel industry. 
To take such ores away from the 
present uses would drastically inter- 
fere with production, now highly 
geared to a rate of production never 
before equalled, And even if this 
were done, the above disadvantages 
would exist although to a lesser de 
gree. 

(c) The less pure ores that might 
be available for the sponge iron 
process would produce a _ product 
high in slag-making constituents re- 
quiring excessive use of fluxes, re- 
fractories, fuel, labor and ferroal- 
loys which would make its use de- 
cidedly unwise in present steel melt- 
ing operations. To build additional 
melting facilities for this marginal 
product would be more uneconomic 
than to build new conventional 
blast furnace and open-hearth ‘or 
bessemer plants for reasons stated 
above. 


(d) Unfortunately, the require- 
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ments for large amounts of cheap 
gas and pure ores cannot be met 
in any one locality. To make use 
of the large amount of natural gas 
available in Texas, only the very 
impure Texas ores could be used. 
To convert the product into steel or 
a steel scrap, melting equipment 
would have to be built. The total 
materials of construction, time for 
putting into operation and labor re- 
quired for such a development would 
doubtless be greater than for the 
conventional process. This is espe. 
cially true if viewed in the light 
that the sponge iron process is still 
experimental and many months of 
trial operation would be required 


before a commercial size plant could * 


be safely designed and built. 

e. If coal instead of gas is used 
as a reducing agent, still more slag- 
making impurities such as silica, 
alumina and sulphur are introduced, 
making the sponge iron less suited 
than ever for conversion to steel. 
Moreover, coking coals are so plen- 
tiful and well distributed in the 
United States that the advantage 
claimed for the sponge iron process, 
that it can use noncoking coals, does 
not hold. Even in Texas the blast 
furnace being built in Houston to 
supply pig iron to the steel plant 
there from Texas iron ores will use 
coke made from nearby Oklahoma 
coking coals. 

f. These observations are true for 
electric melting furnaces as well as 
for fuel fired open hearths. The 
electric furnace is better adapted 
to melting sponge iron than the 
open hearth because its atmosphere 
is not so oxidizing. Being a more 
expensive melting unit and requiring 
electrical equipment and other stra- 
tegic parts as well as electric energy, 
such a use should not be considered 
at this time. 


Pig Iron Is Best 


5—Whereas sponge iron, as out- 
lined in 4 above is less satisfactory 
than steel scrap as a melting stock 
for steel production, scrap is less 
satisfactory than pig iron. Numer- 
ous facts attest to this. 

a. The steel industry pays more 
for pig iron than scrap. 

b, The use of pig iron speeds up 
the steelmaking process; it may be 
added in molten form to the open 
hearth; it may be converted rapid. 
ly to steel in the bessemer; it makes 
possible the use of iron ore in the 
open hearth, thus providing steel di- 
rect from ore by a simple means less 
expensive than by way of sponge 
iron. 

c. It is cheaper to handle pig iron, 
whether solid or molten, than scrap. 

ad. The claim often made that 
sponge iron, being low in carbon 
content, is purer and better than pig 
iron, is contrary to the facts. The 
slag-making impurities in sponge 
iron are costly to handle and the 
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low-carbon content is no asset. The 
silicon and carbon contained in pig 
iron enter into the steelmaking re- 
action and make possible the use of 
large amounts of iron ore in the 
charge. For example, by using 50,- 
000,000 tons of pig iron in the open- 
hearth charge, about 4,000,000 tons 
of additional iron may be obtained 
from direct reduction of iron ore in 
the charge. This in itself represents 
an important method for direct re. 
duction of iron ore, far more effi- 
cient and practical than the sponge 
iron method. 


Full Use of Materials 


6—From the viewpoint of efficient 
use of raw materials also, pig iron 
is superior to sponge iron. The by- 
product coke oven and the blast fur- 
nace both make use of all the raw 
materials going into them. They 
produce much needed by-products. 
In addition to the coke oven by-prod- 
ucts so essential in our war time 
chemical industry, the by-product 
gas is used in the steel plant for 
melting and heating steel for roll- 
ing. The “waste” gas from the 
blast furnace is utilized in making 
power, melting steel, etc. The in- 
tegrated steel plant needs more gas 
than it makes as by-product and 
hence, wastes none of it. Even the 
blast furnace slag is put to good use 
for making cement, building roads 
or aS aggregate fcr building con- 
struction. 

7—Because no accurate detailed 
estimates of the cost of commer- 
cial sponge iron plants have been 
made, one is not justified in com- 
paring plant costs of the sponge 
iron process with the conventional 
blast furnace process. However, the 
blast furnace has the theoretical ad- 
vantage of lower cost and lower 
overall requirement of construction 
material because of its larger scale 
of operation. 

8—Re-examination of the sponge 
iron process from these angles 
shows definitely that the process, 
which has never been operated satis- 
factorily on a large scale in this 
country, presents no advantages that 
would warrant its development at 
this time. The government would 
not be justified in putting money 
and energy into its development as 
a war measure. Devotion of time 
of the nation’s production personnel 
to further attempts to commercial- 
ize this process would be wasteful. 
During the emergency those ener- 
gies should be devoted to getting 
the most production of steel prod- 
ucts possible by present established 
methods. 

‘9—The steelmaking process as 
practical in this country is so high- 
ly mechanized and efficient and car- 
ried on in such large units that the 
adoption of the small-unit sponge 
iron process, not possessing mechani- 
cal handling equipment and not read- 


ily adapted to use it, would be a 
step backward in our efficient utiliza- 
tion of labor and materials. 


10—The undertaking of a program 
to produce sponge iron to supple- 
ment the supply of iron and steel 
scrap is inadvisable because even 
though sponge iron would serve as 
a poor substitute for scrap, it would 
do so at the expense of labor, fur- 
nace capacity, fuel and other essen- 
tial raw materials, The net result 
would be a loss rather than a gain in 
overall production. 

11—If, as a result of a scrap 
shortage, open-hearth furnaces be- 
came idle, then the steel plants 
would use sponge iron, if it were 
available, in spite of its disadvan- 
tages. If the establishment of the 
sponge iron process requires diver. 
sion of materials of construction 
from essential uses such as ships, 
blast furnaces, aluminum plants, 
etce., then the value of the avail- 
ability of sponge iron would be 
counteracted by loss of production 
in other places. Hence, it is neces- 
sary to weigh the need for sponge 
iron producing capacity against its 
cost in other strategic products. Ac- 
tually it becomes a question as to 
whether a scrap shortage should be 
averted by construction of sponge 
iron capacity or more blast furnaces. 


Still Experimental 


12—The sponge iron process is 
not established on a commercial size 
scale, and experimental demonstra- 
tions have not proved that large op- 
erations can be established with cer. 
tainty in any given time. The pro- 
duction of sponge iron is still experi- 
mental and furthermore much test 
work (costly in terms of steel pro- 
duction) would be needed before 
sponge iron could be used regularly 
for steel production. 

13—The blast furnace production 
of pig iron is a long established 
operation, efficient in use of labor, 
raw materials and by-products. Its 
product, pig iron, is the most satis- 
factory form of iron from which 
to make steel. Hence, additional 
iron to supply the nation’s steel re- 
quirements can best be made by the 
production of pig iron in the con- 
ventional blast furnace. 

14—There are so many unfavor- 
able aspects to the sponge iron proc- 
ess that its development would ap- 
pear to be a retardation of the over- 
all war effort, Diversion of our 
iron ores, diversion of electric fur- 
nace capacity or of materials of con- 
struction, diversion of raw materials, 
labor and energies would be a high 
price to pay for the development of 
a substantial production of sponge 
iron whose utility is so questionable. 
The establishment of sponge iron 
plants would be wasteful in overall 
productive effort. 

15—The undertaking of a large 
research and development program 
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for the production of sponge iron 
as a substitute for scrap is inad- 
visable at this time. Research and 
development are justified, however, 
for the development of a suitable 
process for making powdered iron 
for use in the new “powder metal- 
lurgy.” Since the requirements for 
powdered iron are measured in 
thousands of pounds and the cur- 
rent price 10 to 12 cents a pound, 
processes similar to the sponge iron 
process should apply. Such a pro- 
gram of investigation is now under 
development for the War Production 
Board. 


Recommend Sponge Iron 
Plant for St. Louis 


Immediate construction of a 
sponge iron plant in the St. Louis 
area to cost $4,000,000 has been rec- 
ommended to the WPB by four men 
who recently investigated a similar 
plant at Muskogee, Okla. 

Those signing the recommenda- 
tion were H. A. Buehler, Rolla, Mo.; 
State geologist; Frank J. McDevitt, 
production contract manager for 
WPB in St. Louis; Lieut. Col. E. H. 
Sager, chief of the manufacturing 
service, St. Louis Ordnance District; 
and John R. Keyes, WPB manager, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Purchase of the Muskogee plant, 
which has a capacity of 2% tons 
daily, for $25,000 ' and allocation of 
$6000 for moving and re-erection in 
St. Louis, also was urged in the re- 
port. 


Plans To Make Sponge from 
Low-Grade Oregon Ores 


Electro Thermic Reduction Co., 
Y. R. Cornelius, general manager, 
Cascade Locks, Oreg., reports it will 
have the first unit of a sponge iron 
plant in operation within a month. 
Low-grade ore from the Scappoose 
and St. Helens, Oreg., areas and iron 
Sand from the Columbia river will 
be used, it is stated. The first unit 
will be of 5 tons capacity and it is 
“planned to expand to 250 tons per 
day” when feasibility is proven. The 
plant is four miles from Bonneville 
dam, which will furnish power. 


Shape, Piling Output 
At War-Time Peak 


Increased production of structural 
shapes and steel sheet piling to keep 
pace with expanded plate output was 
—— last week by Reese H. 

aylor, chief, Iron and 
Ri ag Steel Branch, 

Specific directives issued by the 
branch resulted in shipments of 481,- 
182 tons.of shapes in June. The pre- 
vious high mark since the beginning 
of the war was 451,000 tons in No- 
vember. Production for the past sev- 
eral months has ranged from 425,000 
to 435,000 tons. 
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PRODUCTION . 


Up 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last 
week rose %-point to 98 per cent. Four districts advanced, five declined and 
three were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 95 per cent; two years ago 
it was 88 per cent, both based on capacities as of those dates. 


St. Louis—Steelmaking continued 
at 95% per cent last week. This rate 
is expected for some time. 

Buffalo—Advanced 2% points to 
93 per cent as Republic Steel Corp. 
relighted its only idle furnace after 
repairs. 

Chicago—Addition of two open 
hearths which had been idle for 
lack of scrap raised the rate %- 
point to 102 per cent, arresting the 
downward trend of the past six 
weeks, No furnaces are idle ex- 
cept for repairs. 

Cincinnati—Removal of three open 
hearths for repairs caused the rate 
to drop 3% points to 88% per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Unchanged at 
95 per cent, 23 open hearths being 
in operation. 

Cleveland — Withdrawal of two 
open hearths by one interest and ad- 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 





Week Same 
ended week 
July 18 Change 1941 1940 
Pittsburgh . 94 1 99.5 81 
Chicago 102 + 05 100 95 
Eastern Pa. we None 97 86 
Youngstown 96 + 1 98 84 
Wheeling ..... 835 +6 91 4 
Cleveland ..... 94.5 05 9 £=63 
SS $3 +25 93 905 
Birmingham .. 95 None 900 = s «888 
New England... 90 2 9 75 
Cincinnati .... 88.5 35 85.5 84 
St. Louis ..... 95.5 None 98 65 
Detroit .... 85 - 4 86 695 
Average .... 98 + 05 *95 *88 


*Computed on basis of steelmaking 
capacity as of those dates. 





dition of one by another producer 
caused a loss of %-point to 94% per 
cent. 

New England Furnace repairs 
caused a decline of 2 points to 90 
per cent. 

Detroit—Repairs to four open 
hearths kept them idle most of last 
week, lowering the production rate 
4 points to 85 per cent. 

Pittsburgh—Production declined 1 
point to 94 per cent because of fur- 
nace shifts resulting from need for 
cepairs. 

Wheeling—Regained the 6 points 
lost the previous week, to 83% per 
cent, as scrap supply improved. 

Central eastern seaboard—Main. 
tained output at 96 per cent for the 
seventh week. Long idle blast fur- 
nace stack has been relighted on 
basic iron. 

Youngstown, O.—Steel production 
rose 1 point to 96 per cent last week, 
with 76 open hearths and three bes- 
semers in service. Republic Steel 
Corp. had all eight units in produc- 
tion at its Warren, O., plant, the 
first full operation in this district 
in several months. The same rate 
is scheduled for this week. 


Reports New Record 


“Continuing the march of record- 
shattering performances by Chicago 
district plants of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., the United States Steel 
subsidiary’s South Chicago Works 
established a new blast furnace pro- 
duction record for the first seven 
days of July with a total output of 
76,129 net tons,” company reports. 
“This exceeded the previous best per- 
formance over a 7-day period by al- 
most 500 tons.” 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 





Clifford O. Richards 


tofore assistant purchasing agent, 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N. J., has been promot- 
ed to purchasing agent, succeeding 
R. C. Schaeffer, resigned. Prior to 
joining the company in January, 
1941, he was associated with Fitz 
Chemical Co., subsidiary of J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co. Mr. Richards’ 
office will be at the Easton, Pa., 


plant. 
> 


Cc. W. Meyers has been named 
Special representative in the avia- 
tion field with the manufacturer’s 
products division, sales department, 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land. Since 1937 he has been assist- 
ant manager, metallurgical depart- 


ment. 
, 


E, J. Bausch, formerly representa- 
tive in the Chicago district for : Fol- 
lansbee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
become associated with Lapham. 
Hickey Co., Chicago. The latter 
company has been appointed sales 
representative in that area for Fol. 
lansbee. 


> 


Douglas B. Rader, designer and 
advertising consultant, has been 
named director of advertising, Lind- 
berg Engineering Co., Chicago. He 
replaces R. C. Onan, who was re- 
cently made Lindberg’s district 
sales manager in Milwaukee. Rob- 
ért S. Alitch'son has been named 
Sales promotion manager. 

- 


J. A. Comstock has assumed re- 
sponsibility for all. material control 
functions and will have charge of 
the physical and chemical labora- 
tories now established as a part of: 
the inspection department, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Division of United 
Aireraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 
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R. Nevin Watt 


CLIFFORD O. RICHARDS, here- 








A. W. F. Green continues as mate- 
rials engineer with responsibility 
for material development functions 
and will devote his entire time to 
engineering phases of material and 
process activities. 

+ 


R. Nevin Watt has been appointed 
general sales manager, Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Philadelphia. He 
will have general supervision over 
all sales of the Locomotive and 
Ordnance Division and Standard 
Steel Works Division, reporting to 
William H. Harman, vice president 
in charge of sales. 

Stewart McNaughton will con- 
tinue as sales manager for steam 
locomotives; Clyde G. Pinney as for- 
eign sales manager; and Gunther 
H. Froebel as sales manager, ord- 
nance and general products. 

Walker H. Evans has been named 
sales manager, Standard Steel 
Works Division, succeeding Mr. 
Watt, while Joseph G. Broz, former- 
ly sales manager for Baldwin De 
LaVergne Sales Corp., has become 
sales manager, Diesel Division. 

+ 


Jack Singleton, member, Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, and 
the past 15 years district engineer 
at Topeka, Kans., for the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, has 
been granted a leave of absence for 
the duration. He has been commis- 
sioned a major in the Corps of En- 
gineers. 

> 

Ira J. Snader, division manager 
of Republic Aircraft Products Di- 
vision, Aviation Corp., has been 
made vice president of manufactur- 
ing of the corporation. He will be 


succeeded at Republic by Sterling B. 
Withington, formerly general man- 
ager, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. Mr. Snader joined 





Walker H. Evans 














Joseph G. Broz 








Aviation Corp. in December, 1940, 
and eight years before that was in 
charge of standard machine tool de- 
sign and production, Ex-Cell-O Corp., 
Detroit. ‘He is vice president and a 
director, American Propeller Corp., 
subsidiary of Aviation Corp., and he 
will continue to have his office in 
Detroit. 
> 

Lincoln Johnson, vice president in 
charge of the foreign department, 
Manufacturers Trust Co. New 
York, is now serving as an ad- 
visor to the Metals Reserve Co., 


Washington. 
> 


Raymond C. Cosgrove, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Manu- 
facturing Division, Crosley Corp., 
Cincinnati, has been re-elected a 
director, Radio Manufacturer’s As- 
sociation for a term of three years. 

> 


William W. Miller has joined the 
executive staff of Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Chicago, as head of its legal 
department. He formerly was as- 
sociated with the firm of Tenney, 
Sherman, Rogers & Guthrie, Chi- 
cago. 

> 

P. D.. May has been appointed 
South Carolina farm _ products 
agent for Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., suc- 
ceeding D. D. Whitcomb, who has 
been promoted to farm products 
marketing agent at Birmingham. 
Mr. May’s headquarters will be in 
Leesville, S. C. 

> 

James C.° Tweedell, since 1935 
manager, export division, York Ice 
Machinery Corp., York, Pa., has as- 
sumed duties of general sales .man- 
ager for the duration. He sueceeds 
John R. Hertzler, who has under- 
taken a special assignment:in a.ci- 
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vilian capacity with the Army-Navy 
Joint Munitions Board, Washing- 
ton. 
> 

S. P. Kinney, formerly vice presi- 
dent, H, A. Brassert & Co., has 
formed his own company, known 
as S. P. Kinney Engineers, to handle 
the manufacture, sale and installa- 
tion of all accessory equipment 
previously made and distributed by 
the Brassert organization. (STEEL, 
July 6, p. 71). Headquarters are at 
233 Oliver. avenue, Pittsburgh. 


Joseph A. Elwood, until recently 
factory manager, Hydraulic Divi- 
sion, Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill., has been appointed 
general works manager, George 
Gorton Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 
Well known in machine tool cir- 
cles, Mr. Elwood was for 19 years 
associated with C. W. Nash of 





Elwood 


Joseph ' A. 


Nash Motors, and was division 
superintendent in charge of tools 
and production of the Racine divi- 
sion from its inception, Later he 
was associated with the Ajax plant 
of Walker, Mfg. Co. 


. 


S. H. Mortensen, engineer in 
charge of A-C design for ten years, 
has been named chief electrical en- 
gineer of the AllisChalmers Mfg. 
Co. plants at West Allis, Wis., Cin- 
cinnati, Boston and Pittsburgh. He 
joined the company in 1905. 

om ee. + 

Ernest ‘S. Jefferies has been elect- 
ed president, Universal Boring Ma- 
chine Co. Hudson, Mass. Charles 
A. Clarke has been elected vice pres- 
ident and chairman of the board; 
Joseph Wiggin, vice president, and 
Alson H. Geodsell, treasurer. 

> 

Philip W. Frieder, Philip W. 
Frieder Co., Cleveland, has resigned 
as vice president, Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel Inc., Washington. His 
resignation follows his acceptance of 
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S. P. Kinney 


the post of technical consultant on 
scrap to the Metals Reserve Co. 
Everett B. Michaels, Hyman-Mi- 
chaels Co., Chicago, treasurer of the 
institute, has been elected vice pres- 
ident succeeding Mr. Frieder, while 
Hiram Winternitz, president, 
Charles Dreifus Co., Philadelphia, 
has become treasurer, replacing 
Mr. Michaels. 


* 


Dr. V. E. Wellman has been named 
manager of the newly created chem- 
ical and pigments department of 
the purchasing division, B,. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O. . Dr, Wellman 
formerly, was special technical as- 
sistant to T. G, Graham, vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. 


* 


George J. Cossmann, associated 
with Graybar Electric Co., New York, 
over 42 years, has become assistant 
district manager of the company’s 
central district, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 

T. H. Beecher has become man- 
ager of Graybar’s Indianapolis of- 
fice, succeeding A. J. Callaway, who 
has been appointed a major in the 
Air Force. 





E. 8. Jefferies 





DIED: 


Arthur K. Reading, 59, assistant 
chief, Forgings and Castings Unit, 
Iron and Steel Branch, War Produc- 
tion Board, Washington, July 8, in 
that city. A graduate of Purdue 
University in 1905 with a bachelor 
of science degree in mechanical en- 
gineering, he joined the Office of 
Production Management, predeces- 
sor of WPB, in October, 1941. Prior 
to that he was associated with Zim- 
merman Steel Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, 
as general manager, and mechanical 
engineer, Bettendorf Co. 

> 

S. Houghton Cox, 62, vice presi- 
dent and a director, Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co., in Pasadena, Calif., July 
12. After he was graduated from 
Williams College in 1904, Mr. Cox 
joined Cleveland Twist Drill, found- 
ed by his father. Mr. Cox’s brother, 
Jacob D. Cox III, is president of 
the company. 

> 


A. J. C. Robertson, 65, head of the 
naval architect department, Fair 
banks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis., 
July 10, in that city. 

> 


Harry T. Colling, 52, president, 
H. T. Colling Co.. Cincinnati, in that 
city recently. He was head of the 
Cincinnati Die and Toolmakers As- 
sociation, 

+ 

Edward N. McKinney, 85, asso- 
ciated with James McKinney & Son, 
Albany, N. Y.,. fabricators of struc- 
tural steel and iron work, July 12, 
in that city. 

. 


Emmett K. Conneely, 58, manager 


of railroad sales, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, in Pittsburgh, 
July 10. Prior to joining Republic 


president, 
Pitts- 


in 1933 he was vice 
Standard Steel Car Co., 
burgh. 


. 


J. G. MeMillan, 47, secretary, J. 
N. Landay Co., Pittsburgh, July 11. 
He also was secretary, Pittsburgh 
chapter, Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel Inc. 

> 


John R. Bucher, 55, sales manager 
of the Canton, O., division of Hill 
Acme Co., Cleveland, July 8, in Can- 
ton. Mr. Bucher was formerly as- 
sociated with the Canton Foundry 
& Machine Co. 


SJ 


Earl C. Moss, 71, district manazer 
of the Chicago office, Morse Chain 
Co. division, Borg-Warner Corp., 
from 1905 to 1938, and thereafter 
consulting engineer, at his home in 
Kenilworth, Il, July 8. 
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Plate Allocation Plan Should Be 
Applied to Other Products, Says Buyer 


By W. S. HARMS 


THE PRIORITIES situation as it 
relates to all steel products except 
plates appears to be getting worse 
every day. Any buyer will agree 
that since the plate allocation plan 
was established, with its monthly 
filing of the PD-298 application form 
and the PD-299 consumption form, 
he knows “where he is at”—on steel 
plates. 

He prepares a list of his minimum 
requirements monthly, and assum. 
ing he is doing important defense 
work he generally obtains what he 
needs. In any case, the War Pro- 
duction Board approves or disap- 
proves his application. 

Consumers, however, are discov- 

ering that bars, billets and struc- 
tural shapes are not coming through 
—even though on order with an 
A-1-a rating for a long time. 
_ Plates were supposed to be one 
of our most critical items, and for 
that reason the PD-.298 application 
form was introduced. The result 
has been that each user has obtained 
plates for war work; inventories 
have been used to the fullest extent; 
production has been flowing smooth- 
lyvon a monthly schedule, and our 
national capacity has been equitably 
distributed. , 

When it was first introduced four 
months ago, buyers complained 
against the paper work the plate al- 
location program caused them and 
their stores departments. Now we 
realize it has forced us into 
procurement and stores practices, 
and has enabled WPB to do a good 
job of caring for our requirements 
on a month-to-month basis. 

Before the plan was put in effect 
it was almost impossible to obtain 
plates except with an A-l-a. Today 
they are approved for rolling on 
the basis of end-use, as shown on 
PD-298. 

If a production run were to re- 
quire plates and bars for an impor- 
tant Army job with an A-1-a rating 
the following sequence probably 
would be noted: 


Order No, 100P for 40 tons of 
plates entered June 24. 

Required Aug. 30. 

Plate requirement form PD-298 
for August showing the above order 
filed on June 30, with the producer 
and WPB. 

July 25 buyer is advised P.O. 100P 
is approved for August rolling. 

Shipment made Aug. 30. 


Order No. 101B for 20 tons of flat 
bars entered June 24, 1942. (Same 
time as plate order). 

Required Aug. 30. 

About July 25 the user asks the 
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steel producer for a promise. 

When a reply is received it prob. 
ably is to the effect that in view of 
the fact the mills are operating 95 
per cent on allocations the producer 
can make no promise, even on an 
A-l-a item, and suggests the user get 
an allocation. 

If the item is an odd size it may 
be included in some rolling and 
possibly show up the day after much 
time and money have been spent in 
securing part of it from warehouse. 

In summary, the buyer does not 
know what may happen and in self- 
defense the production department 
makes up schedules on the basis of 
inflated requirements, ordering way 
beyond actual immediate needs. 


It is appreciated that the M-21-C 
plate order with the PD-298 and 





THE AUTHOR has had extensive 
experience with government priority 
regulations—first for a large steel 
corporation in a mid-western manu- 
facturing district. and more recently 
as a buyer for an equipment manu- 
facturer. He has studied the rules 
from producers’ and consumers’ view- 
points. Last week there were indi- 
cations the government is prepar- 
_ ing te put in effect the changes he 
has advocated and which are ex- 
plained in this article, written for 
STEEL.—THE EDITORS. 





PD-299 forms has caused a great 
deal ot work. But it has in the 
long run saved time—and, more im- 
portant, has saved steel. The of- 
ficials and the clerks in WPB who 
have made it work deserve praise. 
Since this system has worked so 
well with stecl plates, let us give 
serious consideration to using it for 
other basic products, such as billets, 
shapes and bars. 

According to producers the chief 
difficulty today is not the rolling 
space but the steel supply. This 
situation would help clarify the ap- 
plication of the PD-298 system to the 
other commodities, since it would in 
effect be not so much an applica- 
tion for rolling space as it would 
be an application for the ingots nec- 
essary to roll the item. 

Carbon steel billets could easily 
be harcled on the present plate 
form, or one similar to it. If on July 
30 all consumers were ordered to 
submit to producers—a copy going 
to WPB—a list of all billets needed 
by Sept. 30, the steel producers 
could file with WPS by Aug. 15 the 
tctal available for billets and other 


cornmodities. On the basis of the 
end-use shown, WPB could then allo- 
cate or approve the most important 
orders, to the limit of available ca- 
pacity. 

The first result of a general ap. 
plication of the plate order would be 
that consumers would find they did 
not need nearly as much tonnage of 
billets, bars and other commodities 
as they thought they did. It would 
relieve pressure on producers. It 
would let the user know where he 
stood within six to eight weeks after 
placing his order, and it would give 
him delivery within ten to 13 weeks. 

The resulting benefits to the war 
production program and to the eco- 
nomic condition of the industry 
when the war is over would be in- 
calculable. 

It may be objected that rolling 
cycles of many structural shapes 
and bar sizes stretch over much 
more than a month’s period. This 
is true whichever system is used to 
schedule the mill, but arrangements 
could be made to approve the nec- 
essary steel for rolling, the actual 
rolling to take place in the normal 
sequence, even if eight weeks later. 
And it would not be necessary to 
make the ingots or billets and lay 
them aside to await rolling, since an 
arrangement could be made to give 
the steel producer a certain amount 
of free tonnage each month for con- 
tingencies. The approved steel would 
go into this contingency reserve in 
the month that it is approved, and 
it would be taken from it in the 
month of the first rolling of the 
product ordered. 

If this, or. similar system were in- 
stituted it also would call for a con- 
sumption and inventory report on 
the commodity involved, similar to 
the PD-299 form on plates. The ef- 
fect of this report should be noted 
for it has forced a revamping of in- 
ventory and stock applications in 
many plants, to their benefit as well 
as to the benefit of the critical mate- 
rial situation. 

The new Allocation Classification 
system as outlined in Priorities 
Regulation No. 10 seems to be “a 
good idea with no place to go.” 
Surely one does not expect the steel 
producer to take the responsibility 
of rolling a USA 4.30 (Priority A-1-a) 
before a USN 7.30 (Priority A-1-a) 
if he has not enough capacity to roll 
both. And to roll the order of the 
oldest date is just dodging the issue. 

However, if we would establish a 
monthly application form for each 
important steel commodity showing 
a new end-use code, the proper WPB 
branch could immediately decide 
which was the most important for 
the month in question. A month 
later the item left off would be re- 
submitted and again reviewed by the 
authorities who should know which 
comes first. 

If we want to go all out let us 
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g all out with the one priorities 
regulation which has been an un- 
qualified success. To win this war 
we must not only get tremendous 
production, we must get the right 
material at the right time. Events 
are coming so fast that it would 
be well if we all took stock of our- 
selves and our requirements every 
30 days. 

My experience working with the 
PD-298 in a large steel producer’s 
organization—and now on the other 
side buying steel for a large con- 
sumer—convinces me that we can 


apply the plate allocation system as 


outlined. In fact, if we do not 
adopt such a plan or one similar to 
it, we are in for more difficulties. 
Perhaps a better system can be 
worked out, but the Production Re- 
quirements Plan is very cumber- 
some, and the PD-298 set-up is well 
organized and needs only to be ex- 
tended with minor changes in the 
necessary forms and organizational 
procedures. 


Quota System for Each Product 
And Each Producer Announced 


WASHINGTON 

In a far-reaching move designed 
to channel steel output more direct- 
ly into vital products, Reese H. Tay- 
lor, chief, Iron and Steel Branch, 
WPB, last Thursday announced a 
quota system for each of the vari- 











M ORDERS 


M-9-c (Amendment): Copper, effective 
July 10. Permits use of copper in man- 
ufacture of binoculars and valves for 
ship use after Aug. 1. 

M-81 (Amendment): Tin Plate and Terne 
Plate Cans, effective July 9. Author- 
izes use of cans on hand or in process 
on July 1 for certain products, includ- 
ing chemicals and paints, previously 
omitted from permitted categories of 
M-81. 

M-112 (Amended): Antimony, effective 
July 11. Removes restrictions on de- 
liveries of up to 50 tons per month of 
ores or concentrates by domestic mines. 
Permits delivery of 25 Ibs. or less of 
contained antimony to any one per- 
son in one month, without an alloca- 
tion. Limits antimony use in ceramic 
coatings to acid-resistant applications. 
Permits non-ceramic coatings to use 
up to 2% antimony. 

M-126 (Amended): Iron and Steel Conser- 

vation, effective July 13. Extends pro- 

duction ban to additional list of civ- 
ilian articles. Adds new list of prod- 
ucts which may be made without re- 
striction for Army, Navy and Mari- 
time Commission. Appeals from order 
restrictions are to be filed on PD-500 at 
WPB field offices. Until this form is 
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ous steel products and for each pro- 
ducer who makes them. 

Purpose is “to balance steel pro- 
duction among the various products 


needed for war.” Thus recent em- 
phasis on semifinished steel for ship. 
ment abroad, plates, shapes, alloys, 
rails and rail accessories, and tin 
plate have resulted in diversion of 
steel from bars, sheet, pipe, wire 
and similar products. 


By establishing quotas for each 
product and for each producer, the 
maximum necessary output of each 
product will be possible. 

It has been the policy in recent 
months, Mr. Taylor said, to obtain 
the greatest possible tonnage of steel 
plates without regard to the effect 
of this diversion of steel on other 
products. 

The new policy does not mean a 
decline in plate production neces- 
sarily. That will depend upon the 
relative need for other products and 
upon the overall supply of steel in- 
gots. Companies which produce 
only plates will be expected to con- 
tinue to produce the highest ton- 
nage possible. Those with a diversi- 
fied line will be expected to fill their 
quotas of other products before 
they turn out any over-quota plates. 

With the total supply of steel in- 
gots necessarily limited, the quota 
plan is expected to effect the. best 
possible use of available raw mate- 
rial. 











available PD-437 should be used. 


M-150 (Amendment): Aromatic Petroleum 
Solvents, effective July 11. Extends 
order restrictions to cover all grades 
of xylol derived from coal tar and all 
other sources. 


L ORDERS 


L-28 (Amendment): Incandescent and 
Fluorescent Lamps, effective July 10. 
Specifies that restrictions on weight of 
lamp bases apply only to weight of 
metals in such bases. Includes Pan- 
ama Canal among agencies given 90- 
day exemption from restrictions of the 
order. 

L-29 (Amendment): Metal Signs, effective 
July 15. Changes provisions under 
which sign manufacturers may dispose 
of frozen inventories of iron and steel 
to conform to Priorities Regulation 
No. 13. 

L-33 (Amendment): Portable Lamps and 
Shades, effective July 13. Permits 
manufacturers to use existing supplies 
of parts previously prohibited, pro- 
vided parts at least partially fabri- 
cated and in inventory of manufactur- 
er or supplier prior to March 23, 1942. 


L-39 (Amended): Fire Protective Equip- 
ment, effective July 11. Prohibits man- 


ufacture of stirrup pumps or parts ex- 
cept for Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission, War Shipping Administration, 
Defense Supplies Corp. or Lend-Lease. 
Permits assembly of parts containing 
no nonferous metals and at least par- 
tially fabricated by July 11. Prohibits 
use of copper or its alloys im ali ex- 
tinguisher pumps except tetrachioride 
extinguishers. 

L-59 (Amendment): Metal Plastering 
Bases, effective July 11. Restricts 
manufacturing during four months be- 
ginning July 1 by those companies us- 
ing more than 14,000 tons of metals 
during 1941 to 10% of average iron and 
steel use and to 25% of average zinc 
use in 1940-41. Small companies re- 
stricted to 50% for iron and steel and 
35% for zinc. 

L-62 (Amendment): Metal Household 
Furniture, effective July 11. Permits 
assembly until Sept. 1 of die castings 
for Venetian blinds, provided they 
were fabricated and in stock March 20, 
contain not over 2% aluminum and 
cannot be used for any other purpose. 

L-89: Elevators, effective July 9. Re- 
quires WPB authorization for manu- 
facturers to fill orders for elevators 
equipped with other than single speed 
AC or DC rheostatic control, or equipped 
with other than manually operated 
doors or gates; also orders for revised 
control or other parts and accessories. 
Authorization applied for by purchas- 
er on PD-411. PD-562 filed by manu- 
facturers with application for permis- 
sion to continue production on restrict- 
ed orders already in process. 

L-112: Industrial Pewer Trucks, effective 
July 10. Prohibits manufacturers from 
accepting orders unless rated A-9 or 
higher on PD-1A or PD-3A certificate 
Deliveries limited to orders placed 
before July 10 and rated A-1-k or high- 
er or to orders placed after July 10 
rated A-9 or higher on PD-1A or PD- 
3A. Production limited after July 10 
to standard models, after Aug. 15 to 
“approved standard models” as subse- 
quently defined by WPB. Limits use 
of specified critical materials. 

L-121 (Amended): Construction Lumber, 
effective July 10. Extends order until 
Aug. 13. 

L-147: Machine Tools, effective July 10 
Prohibits production of tools calling for 
special electrical specifications after 
July 15. 


P ORDERS 


P-73 (Amended): Nenferrous Smeliters and 
Refiners, effective July 14. Permits 
smelters and refiners of 13 nonferrous 
melters to continue to operate under 
this order during the third quarter 
rather than file applications under the 
Production Requirements Plan. 


P-126 (Amendment): Refrigeration, Air 
Conditioning Machinery, issued July 9, 
retroactive to June 30. Extends rat- 
ings for emergency repairs to commer- 
cial equipment to Sept. 30. 


PRICE SCHEDULES 
REGULATIONS 


No. 70 (Amendment): Scrap and Second- 
ary Lead, effective July 13. Permits 
scrap sellers to charge buyers for 
copper contained in terminals of sub- 
marine batteries. Provides that maxi- 
mum prices for copper content of 
lead-covered copper cable be deter- 
mined in accordance with Schedule No. 
20 as amended. 


No. 166 (Amendment): Zinc Oxides, ef- 
fective July 9. Changes effective date 
of regulation from June 22 to May 11. 
Permits maximum price of 7 cents per 
lb. on zine oxides containing 35% 
or more lead, between May 11 and 
June 22. 
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WINDOWS of WASHINGTON 


By L. M. LAMM 


Washington Editor, STEEL 





Nelson receives report on steel expansion program. Some projects 
canceled . . . Post-war planning started by British and American 
groups . . . Steel prohibited in more civilian articles 


WASHINGTON 

A COMPLETE survey-report of 
the steel expansion program now in 
progress was submitted last week 
to Donald M. Nelson, after having 
been approved by subordinate of- 
ficials. Just how much of the re- 
port will be made public depends on 
Mr. Nelson’s views. 

The original 10,000,000-ton  in- 
crease planned for steel ingots was 
increased to 11,000,000 tons before 
new projects were canceled recently. 
It is now recommended that the fig- 
ure be cut to 9,700000 tons. It is 
understood also that a pig iron ex- 
pansion program is recommended in 
the report, proposing an increase of 
10,045,000 tons in annual capacity. 


June War Expenditures 
Increase 6.3 Per Cent 


Average daily rate of war ex- 
penditures by the federal govern- 
ment in June rose to $158,600,000, ac- 
cording to WPB tabulations. This in- 
cludes Treasury disbursements and 
amounts paid by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. and its subsidi- 
aries. 

June spending compares with an 
average daily rate of $149,200,000 
in May, a 6.3 per cent increase. The 
rate of increase in June over May 
was lower than in preceding months. 
Percentage gain in May over April 
was 10.7 per cent; in April, 12 per 
cent; and in March, 20.9 per cent. 

Half of the nation’s factory out- 
put now is war materials, accord- 
ing to estimates by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Among durable 
goods production, the war share is 
70 per cent, the board’s figures 
show. 


Hitler Orders Confiscation of 
All Unused Iron and Steel 


Hitler has ordered confiscation of 
all unused iron and steel in Ger- 
many, including finished castings 
and spare parts, a Berlin domestic 
broadcast revealed last week. 

The campaign will be enforced by 
the uniformed police under Heinrich 
Himmler, Gestapo chief. Factory 
managers who fail to comply with 
the new decree will be arrested. 

Material to be collected, the broad- 
cast said, “includes in particular old 
iron, unprocessed iron and steel ma- 
terial, of unusual kinds and meas- 
urements, half finished iron and 
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steel material and castings from 
canceled orders, finished iron and 
steel products and finished castings 
which had been stocked by industry 
and the armed forces as spare parts, 


but which, owing to a change of. 


types are no longer needed, and, 
finally, shut-down plants under spe- 
cial conditions. 

“The general compliance with met- 
al control will be ensured by the fact 
that each offense against the nat- 
ural obligations of the manager falls 
under penal stipulations of the order 
of the Fuehrer of March 21. 

“Further active support of the 
total action will be brought about 
by the uniformed police through a 
special decree of the Reich leader’s 
S.S.” 


American, British Groups 
Planning for Reconstruction 


British industrialists, through 
the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, have laid down far-reaching 
plans for the post-war period and 
have asked their government to 
work out a system of consultations 
on world problems with the United 
States. 

The federation’s “report on re- 
construction” .concluded that: 

“Policing the world against ag- 
gression” is basic to post-war eco- 
nomic organization and prosperity. 

Some larger grouping of nations 
economically, regardless of political 
aspects, appears inevitable, and that 
this might entail “an alteration 
of our past conceptions of national 
sovereignty.” 

Starting point in the new setup 
is close co-operation between the 
United Kingdom and its dominion 
partners, including India, and the 
United States, and calls for inti- 
mate collaborations with Russia 
and China. 

A primary economic problem will 
be the raising of world purchasing 
power. 

Economic situation of the British 
Isles may be so changed by the war 
that the country may not adapt 
itself easily to free and unrestricted 
world trade, and may come into 
sharp conflict with ideas of the 
United States. 

British policies after the war 
will depend to large extent on the 
way in which the United States de- 
cides to settle the lend-lease ac- 
counts. 

Study of post-war problems also 


is underway in the United States 
by a staff working under the di 
rection of Undersecretary of State 
Sumner Welles, and collaborating 
with some members of Congress. 

The study will cover a _ broad 
field, including the economic, politi. 
cal and social trends to be taken 
into account when the peacemakers 
start to revamp a world disrupted 
by global war. 

Congressmen interested in the 
study said it would be based on 
President Roosevelt’s program of 
the four freedoms: Freedom from 
want, freedom from fear, freedom 
of speech and freedom of religion. 


Steel Replaces Brass in Shell 
Cases; 30 Firms Hold Orders 


Substitution of steel for brass in 
the manufacture of all artillery 
cartridge cases will take place in 
the next few months. Disclosure 
by Secretary of War Stimson of the 
changeover coincided with announce- 
ment last week by the War Depart- 
ment that over 30 manufacturers are 
now making the new steel cases. 
They were found by ordnance ex- 
perts to be “as satisfactory as cases 
made from brass.” 

Similar experiments are reported 
just beginning in the field of small 
arms ammunition, with preliminary 
tests showing good results. The 
switch, adopted to conserve copper, 
was made after a year of experi- 
ments and development work of sev- 
eral industrial firms. 

Mr. Stimson stated that another 
important development in ordnance 
manufacture is the conversion of 
steel components formerly produced 
by forging, casting and automatic 
screw machine processes to pressed 
steel. 


Prohibit Use of Steel in 
Additional Civilian Articles 

Manufacture of an additional long 
list of civilian articles has been pro- 
hibited by the WPB by an amend- 
ment to the iron and steel conserva- 
tion order, M-126. 

Garden tools, hospital equipment, 
merry-go-rounds, magic lanterns, 
umbrella shafts and vanity cases 
are typical of the many items speci- 
fied in Supplementary List A added 
to the order. Manufacture of many 
of these articles already has been 
stopped by Order M-21, which limits 
deliveries of iron and steel to prefer- 
ence ratings of A-10 or higher. 

A manufacturer of items on Sup- 
plementary List A is given 30 days 
to process iron or steel for these 
purposes, with a limit of 75 per cent 
of the average monthly weight of 
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MERICAN MONORAIL Over- 
head Handling Systems play 
a vital part in speeding up 
production in hundreds of plants 
working on war materials. 

















American MonoRail Equipment re- | 
lieves men from lifting and carrying ) 
and enables them to give full time | 

to production—keeps materials and 
products on scheduled routes, with- 


out congestion, delay and damage @ Light duty cranes with chain hoists solve the 
in transit. problem of handling heavy castings. 
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American MonoRail Equipment is 
engineered to meet the particular 
requirements of each problem. 
| Supplied for manual, electric, or 
| automatic operation. There is no 
| delay or shutdown during installa- 
tion. Let an American MonoRail 
Engineer show you how it can be 
done in your plant. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13102 ATHENS AVENUE ee CLEVELAND, OHIO 











@ Easy movement of hard-to-handle loads on a 
simple power operated MonoRail crane. 


WRITE FOR Blue 
Book illustrating 
hundreds of Mono- 
Rail installations. 
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@ Special double bridge crane with swivel features 
for quick removal and quenching annealing pots. 
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all metals processed by him in 1941. 
Assembly of these articles is per- 
mitted for an additional 20 days. 

A new list, C, is added for Army, 
Navy and Maritime Comrnission or- 
ders. Articles on List C for these 
governmental agencies may be 
manufactured without restriction. 
List A restrictions do not apply to 
Army-Navy-Maritime contracts un- 
til Aug. 4 and Supplementary List 
A restrictions until 60 days from 
issuance of order. 

No other metal or rubber may be 
used to manufacture any article, 
production of which is stopped by 
M-126. 

Appeals, as heretofore, must be 
filed with the WPB field office for 
the district in which the plant is lo- 
cated to which the appeal relates. A 
new form, PD-500, is provided for 
these appeals. Until PD-500 is avail- 
able in field offices the current form, 
PD-437, may be used. Final handling 
of appeals, formerly located in New 
York, has been transferred to a new 
appeal branch in Washington. 


War Plant Contractors May 
Obtain Steam, Power Equipment 


Limitation Order L-117 has been 
amended to allow contractors en- 
gaged in the construction of indus. 
trial plants to obtain delivery of 
heavy power and steam equipment 
to be used in such plants by ex- 
tending preference rating certifi- 
cates on orders issued to the persons 
for whom such plants are being con- 
structed. Heretofore, Order L-117 
permitted heavy power and steam 
equipment to be delivered only to 
the person to whom a preference 
rating certificate or order was origi- 
nally issued. 


Antitrust Prosecutions Called 
“Moder Miracle of Propaganda” 


National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Washington, in a report on 
patent litigation started by the De- 
partment of Justice, charges Thur- 
man Arnold, assistant attorney gen- 
eral, with engineering “one of the 
modern miracles of propaganda”, to 
give Congress and public the impres- 
sion that the patent system inter- 
fered with the war program. In re- 
ality, the government has long held 
the power to authorize production 
for its use at any time of any prod- 
uct, regardless of patents, NAM 
states. 

Processes for production of rub- 
ber, aluminum, magnesium, optical 
instruments, chemicals or other stra- 
tegic or critical material or product 
are “open to pre-emption by govern- 
ment.” 

The report further declared that 
Mr. Arnold’s attack questioned prop- 
erty rights in patents which had 
been upheld through courts for over 
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100 years; and that cases of alleged 
abuse, now subject of antitrust 
suits, were cited by him as typical 
examples to justify changing the 
patent system as a war emergency 
measure. 


Benjamin Schwartz To Head 
BEW Scrap Metals Section 


Benjamin Schwartz has been ap- 
pointed chief, Scrap Metals Section 
of the Board of Economic Warfare. 
Mr. Schwartz was formerly director 
general of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel, and vice president of 
Schiavone Bonomo Corp., New York 
and Jersey City, N. J. 


The Scrap Metals Section of BEW 
will have the responsibility of or- 
ganizing and developing new sources 
of supply of the scrap metals in 
the twenty-one republics of North 
and South America (exclusive of 
the United States), Africa, Aus- 
tralia and all other countries avail- 
able to the United Nations, for im- 
portation to the United States. 


Under an executive order of the 
President, the Board of Economic 
Warfare, of which Vice President 
Wallace is chairman, has been given 
the responsibility of development, 
procurement and stockpiling of cer- 
tain strategic materials, including 
scrap iron and various nonferrous 
scrap metals, to be imported to this 
country. 


More Industry Advisory 
Committees Appointed 


Additional industry advisory com- 
mittees in the metalworking field 
were appointed last week by T. 
Spencer Shore, chief of the WPB 
Division of Industry Advisory Com- 
mittees. They are: 


Industrial Refrigeration 


J. M. Fernald, chief, Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Branch, 
government presiding officer. 

Members are: W. H. Aubrey, Frick Co. 
Inc., Waynesboro, Pa.; F. H. Faust, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J.; D. F. 
French, Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
G. A. Heuser, Henry Vogt Machine Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; H. F. Hildreth, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; F. D. Kirk, The Vilter Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee; C. E. Wilson, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J.; 
P. B. Zimmerman, Airtemp Division, 
Chrysler Corp., Dayton, O.; O. Z. Klopsch, 
Wolverine Tube Division, Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., Detroit; 
Charles Knox, Baker Ice Machine Co. Inc., 
Omaha, Nebr.; Marshall G. Munce, York 
Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa.; G. E. 
Wallace, The Creamery Package Mfg. 
Co., Chicago; K. A. aa Acme 
Industries Inc., Jackson, Mith. 


Forged Axe, Hatchet, Hammer 


John L. Haynes, chief, Building Mate- 
rials Branch, government presiding of- 
ficer. 

Members are: H. W. Conarro, Warren 
Axe & Tool Co., Warren, Pa.; J. B. Par- 
sons, Mayhew Steel Products Inc., Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass.; Charles F. Griffith, 
Griffith Tool Works, Philadelphia; L. B. 








Hough, Collins Co., Collinsville, Conn.; 
Mark J. Lacey, The Peck Stow & Wilcox 
Co., Southington, Conn.; E. S. Mulford, 
Henry Cheney Hammer Co., Little Falls, 
N. Y.:; K. Clyde Council, The Council Tool 
Co., Wananish, N. C.; Fayette R. Plumb, 
Fayette R. Plumb Inc., Philadelphia; W. 
W. Rector, American Fork & Hoe Co., 
Cleveland; O. A. Rixford, Rixford Mfg. 
Co., E. Highgate, Vt.; Sanford 5S. 
Vaughan, Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 


Directors for Smaller War 
Plants Corp. Appointed 


Lou E. Holland, president, Double 
Rotary Lawn Sprinkler Corp., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been appointed 
chairman of the WPB’s Smaller War 
Plants Corp. The corporation was 
established under terms of recent 
congressional legislation to aid 
small companies obtain war con. 
tracts, has $150,000,000 capital. 

Four other directors were named 
to the board. They are: James T. 
Howington, Louisville, Ky. Vice 
president of the Girdler Corp., Louis- 
ville, Mr. Howington has been man- 
ager of the WPB field office at 
Louisville since September, 1941. 

William S. Shipley, York, Pa., 
chairman of the board of York Ice 
Machinery Corp., and a leader in 
the “York Plan” of subcontracting 
and pooling plant facilities. 

Albert M. Carter, Murphysboro, 
Ill, director and past president of 
the First National Bank of Mur- 
physboro. He is president of a 
small company which mines kaolin, 
near Anna, Il. 

Samuel Abbot Smith, Boston, 
president of the Thomas Strahan 
Co. of Chelsea, Mass. 


Col. Louis Johnson Appointed 
President of General Dyestuff 


Col. Louis Johnson has been se- 
lected to serve as president of Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corp., New York, it 
was announced last week by Leo 
T. Crowley, alien property custodian. 
Control of General Dyestuff Corp. 
was seized by the custodian July 6. 

Colonel Johnson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War from 1937 to 1940, just 
returned to the United States from 
India, where he was on a mission 
as personal representative of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

General Dyestuff, according to Mr. 
Crowley, is the sales agency of 
General Aniline & Film Corp., dye 
manufacturing firm which formerly 
was controlled by I. G. Farben, the 
German chemical trust, but which 
has been under government control, 
since March of this year. Manage- 
ment of General Dyestuff conse- 
quently is linked closely to the war 
effort, and Colonel Johnson’s selec- 
tion as president of the firm was 
dictated largely by his unique knowl. 
edge of Army requirements and of 
the international ramifications of 
the present conflict. 
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Special Electrical Specifications 
For Machine Tools Banned by WPB 


WASHINGTON 

TO ACCELERATE the manufac- 
ture of machine tools, WPB has 
prohibited production of tools calling 
for special electrical specifications. 


Special electrical specifications in- 
clude nonstandardized types of elec- 
trical controls, motors, and other 
equipment not normally used by ma- 
chine toolmakers. They also include 
methods of attachment of such ap. 
pliances which represent departures 
from the usual technical practices. 

Issuance of Order L-147 is ex- 
pected to expedite increased produc- 
tion of machine tools through sim- 
plifying manufacturing  specifica- 
tions. In the past, machine tool 
purchasers have made a practice of 
developing their own specifications, 
with the result that the toolmaker 
was forced to spend time and effort 
in analyzing the specifications and 
re-adapting his production processes 
for each new order. 

Production of machines was fre- 
quently held up by inability of the 


toolmaker to procure immediately 
the special type of electrical equip- 
ment called for by different types 
of specifications. Or the opposite 
situation developed where the tool- 
maker was forced to accumulate ex- 
cessive amounts of special equip- 
ment to be stored until the appear. 
ance of the customer’s machine in 
the production line. 


With certain exceptions, machine 
tool builders in the future will com- 
ply with machine tool electrical spe- 
cifications recently established by 
the American Standards Association 
and known as American War Stand- 
ard Machine Tool Electrical Stand- 
ards-C74-1942. The standard was 
developed by the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association, which re- 
quested the American Standards As- 
sociation to carry it through the 
ASA Emergency Procedure. Elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers, 
machine tool builders, and users 
of machine tools, together with 
representatives of ASA committees 








Navy Transport Launched at Long Beach 
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NAVY transport vessel, U. S. S. DOYEN, slides sidewise down the ways in recent 
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launching at Consolidated Steel Corp.'s Long Beach. Calif.. shipyard. NEA photo 





on the National Electrical Code, Ro- 


tating Electrical Machinery, Elec. 
trical Industrial Control Apparatus, 


etc., were brought together and 
agreement reached on the final 
standard. 


The standard has been found to 
provide satisfactory electrification 
for most purposes, and only under 
special conditions will machine tool 
builders be authorized to produce 


tools which do not comply with 
these specifications. 
Certain exceptions to the WPB 


regulations are listed in the order. 
These include orders placed by the 
Army, Navy or Maritime Commis- 
sion for their own use and orders 
authorized by the WPB. Permis- 
sion for the latter will be considered 
only if a letter setting forth the 
reasons why special electrical spe- 
cifications are necessary is sent 
in triplicate addressed to the Tools 
Branch, Ref: L-147, War Produc 
tion Board. 

For orders received before July 15 
calling for special electrical specifi. 
cations, provision is made for de- 
livery if the tool builder’s engineer- 
ing department had approved the 
specification before July 10. Like- 
wise, delivery may be made if the 
special motor, control, wiring or 
other device has already been re- 
ceived by the builder or will be re- 
ceived within 30 days after issuance 
of the order. 

If the machine is ready for de. 
livery but is held up because of 
non-delivery of special equipment, 
the builder must request the pur 
chaser to take the equipment nor- 
mally applied by the builder to his 
machines. If the purchaser de- 
clines, the machine is to be shipped 
with standardized equipment to the 
next order scheduled under General 
Preference Order No. E-1-b for 
which the tool is suitable. Exception 
to the regulation is made only 
through permission of the WPB. 


Industrial Power Truck 
Manufacture Restricted 


Strict control of production and 


distribution of industrial power 
trucks—the types designed primar. 
ily for handling material in and 


around factories, warehouses, docks, 
airports and depots—has been or- 
dered by the WPB. 

Effective immediately, manufac- 
turers are prohibited from accept. 
ing order for an industrial power 
truck other than an order rated 
A-9 or higher on Preference Rating 
Certificate PD-1A or PD-3A. In ad- 
dition, no manufacturer may de 
liver, and no person may accept de 
livery of, any industrial power 
truck except on an order placed 
before July 10 bearing a rating of 
A-1-k or higher, or on an order 
placed after that date rated A-9 
or higher on PD-1A or PD-3A. 








Brass, Bronze Foundries Under 


Allocation Classification July 31 


WASHINGTON 

EFFECT of the Allocation Classi- 
fication System on brass and bronze 
foundries obtaining metal was ex- 
plained last week by the WPB Cop- 
per Branch. 

The system designating end-use of 
metals to facilitate allocation will op- 
erate after July 31 and must be 
complied with by foundries. They 
must report deliveries to customers 
during the previous month on Forms 
PD-123A and PD-123B, showing the 
final end-use of products in each 
shipment. On the basis of this re- 
port, and the application form PD- 
59 revised, foundries will be allocat- 
ed new material to replace that 
shipped. . 

That foundries may know exactly 
how products were used and may 
report to WPB fully, they must ob- 
tain from each customer the appro- 
priate allocation classification sym- 
bol and purchaser’s symbol, to show 
the end-use of material delivered on 
that order. This information is to 
be included on the purchase order. 

Some question exists among 
foundries as to whether end-use 
must be reported for orders placed 
some time ago. The Copper Branch 
says that any delivery made after 


June 30, 1942, must be reported on 
Forms PD-123A and PD-123B, even 
though the order was placed many 
months ago. 

Although an order carries a low 
rating, it may be vital to the war 
program. Certain orders bearing 
preference ratings lower than A-1-k 
may be received and be reported to 
WPB for possible authorization. 
Following are end-uses for which 
the Copper Branch will seriously 
consider authorizing copper if the 
orders should bear a rating lower 
than A-1-k: 

Railroads, streetcars, buses, public 
utilities, maintenance and repair of 
essential industrial equipment, 
mines, petroleum industry, water- 
works, hospitals and health sup- 
plies, maintenance and repair of 
schools, textile industries engaged 
in production of material for Army 
or Navy use, defense housing (crit- 
ical list) in specific areas designated 
by the Building and Material Branch 
as being essential for war purposes, 
fire-fighting equipment, essential 
repair for farm machinery, essential 
repair for elevators, essential repair 
for food preservation machinerv 
and dairy equipment and essential 
parts for road-building equipment. 


Increased Production of Domestic 


Chromium Sought by Bureau of Mines 


MORE intensive studies of proc. 
esses for domestic chromium pro- 
duction have been started by the 
Bureau of Mines. Congress has 
made available a $75,000 appropria- 
tion to finance the studies. 

Two of these processes, according 
to Dr. R. R. Sayers,. bureau direc- 
tor, appear destined to increase do- 
mestic output. These are (1) A 
beneficiation process for low-grade 
ores which has passed successfully 
all tests so far and has proved to 
merit large-scale pilot tests to de- 
termine best operating conditions 
for commercial use; (2) an elec- 
trolytic method for recovering 
high-grade chromium from domestic 
ores, 

In seeking more effective means 
of recovering chromium from the 
extensive deposits of low-grade 
chromite ores, particularly in west- 
ern states, the bureau is operating 
several pilot plants in its labora- 
tories at Boulder City, Nev. Pilot 
plant tests show that the new bene. 
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ficiation method—a roasting and 
leaching process--is capable of in- 
creasing the chrome content of low- 
grade ore and of raising the ratio 
of chromium to iron from about 
1.7 to 1 to as much as 30 or 40 to 1. 
Research by the bureau indicates 
that it probably will be most eco- 
nomical to produce a residue having 
a ratio of 5 parts chromium to 
1 part iron. When the iron content 
is lowered, production of standard 
ferrochromium from the ore thus 
is facilitated. 

Definite recommendations for con- 
struction of commercial plants util- 
izing the bureau’s roasting and 
leaching process will be made when 
final data are prepared upon com. 
pletion of the tests. 

A third process—known as the 
sponge chromium process—also was 
developed by bureau metallurgists 
and is used successfully on a com- 
mercial basis for making high-purity 
chromium from chromite ores. 

The electrolytic method involves 


the treatment of an aqueous chro- 
mium sulfate solution prepared by 
extracting chromium from chromite 
minerals as soluble sodium chro- 
mate. Electric energy consumed in 
obtaining high-purity chromium 
metal from ores by this method is 
less than half that required by the 
usual electro-deposition process, bu- 
reau metallurgists report. 


Additional Uses of Tin. Terne 
Plate Permitted by War Board 


Tin and terne plate which had 
been put in process by May 16 and 
roofings, furnace pipe, and fittings 
in inventory on May 16 may be used 
for repairs, regardless of ratings, 
and on defense housing under an 
amended version of Suplementary 
Order M-21-e Amended order also 
adds certain items to the list which 
may use tin or terne plate, and re- 
lieves warehouses of the necessity 
for reporting to WPB on Army 
and Navy orders, but does require 
the warehouse t» obtain a certifica- 
tion from its customer on these or. 
ders. 

Schedule A of the original order, 
listing products which may use tin 
and terne plate, is extended by the 
addition of certain kinds of dairy 
ware, textile spools and bobbins, 
gasoline tanks, radiators for in- 
ternal combustion engines, chaplets, 
skimgates, and tin forms for found- 
ry use, torpedoes for oil and gas 
well shooting, and carbide nonex- 
plosive emergency lights. Each of 
these new permitted uses is _ re- 
stricted as to type of plate, and 
amounts of tin and terne that may 
be used in each item. 

Net effect of the amendment its 
to unfreeze certain inventories and 
to permit additional uses of tin and 
terne plate, not because the short- 
age of tin is any less critical, but 
because the items permitted fill a 
necessary place in both military 
and civilian economy. 


Substitution of Antimony for 
Tin Encouraged; Control Eased 


Control over antimony, important 
pigment base and lead and tin alloy, 
has been revised by an amended 
General Preference Order M-112. 
Supplies of antimony have become 
relatively more plentiful, and the 
order as amended will encourage 
the substitution of antimony for tin. 

Chemical derivatives, with the ex- 
ception of antimony oxide and sul- 
phide, are removed from control of 
the order. Frit is included. 

Amended order frees deliveries up 
to 50 tons per month of ores and 
concentrates by United States mines. 

Deliveries of 25 pounds or less of 
contained antimony are permitted to 
any one person in one month, with- 
out an allocation. 
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Believes Diesels and Synthetic Oils 


Preclude Nazi Defeat for Lack of Fuel 


PREDICTIONS of an early de- 
feat of Germany which are based 
on supposed lack of fuel are likely 
to prove misleading, according to 
B. B. Williams, president, Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp., in a letter to the 
editor of Sree... He states: 

“There are two factors which 
make it much less likely that Hit- 
ler will be stopped by lack of en- 
gine fuel than is popularly believed. 
The first is the development in 
Germany of synthetic oil and sub- 
stitutes, which are vital in that 
country because of limited oil sup- 
plies but which, of course, are not 
considered in any discussions of en- 
gine fuels in the United States be- 
cause of our great reserves. The 
second is the remarkable develop- 
ment of the diesel engine in that 
country. 


“On my last visit to Germany, I 
had the opportunity, because of my 
connection with the Cooper-Bes- 
semer Corp., to investigate the pro- 
duction of diesel engines and the 
manufacture of fuels. Thousands 
of diesel engines were being con- 
structed in Germany even then— 
for installation in tanks, trucks, 
tractors, trains and airplanes. In 
Germany, the diesel aircraft en- 
gine, as you perhaps know, is a 
reality, and thousands of Hitler’s 
planes are thus powered. This ap- 
plication of the diesel engine prin- 
ciple to the German war machine 
has resulied in'- a tremendous sav- 
ing of fuel—and has upset the cal- 
culations of many ‘experts.’ 

“As you know, the work done by 
a diesel engine per gallon of fuel, 
whether it is to propel an airplane, 
pull a train, or dig a ditch, is 
about one and one-half to two 
times as much as that done by an 
automobile engine. In addition, the 
fuel is much cheaper. 


“But the foregoing facts are 
rather widely known. The develop- 
ment of synthetics and substitutes 
in the Axis countries is the factor 
which really upsets the calculations 
of those who believe that the an- 
swer to the entire problem is mere- 
ly a matter of adding up the total 
productions of the various oil fields 
under Nazi domination and then 
dividing the result by a figure rep- 
resenting the fuel consumption of 
the German military organization 
per day. 

“By the beginning of 1939, a tax 
of 51 cents a gallon had been im- 
posed in Italy on gasoline, and a 
36-cent tax in Germany. The rea- 
son? To encourage the develop- 


ment of synthetic and substitute 
fuels. There also were direct sub- 
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sidies. At that time, about one 
quarter of all motor vehicle trans- 
portation in the Axis countries was 
accomplished with synthetic or sub- 
stitute fuels. 

“Gasoline made from coal gases 
was widely used. Alcohol made 
from vegetables was blended with 
straight gasoline. There were ex- 
periments with ammonia and acety- 
lene. Some 25,000 vehicles in Europe 
used compressed gases as fuel. The 
German motorist, who had to pay 
60 cents a gallon for gasoline, 
could use city gas at a price equiva- 
lent to 43 cents a gallon. Forty- 
one cents worth of methane also 


took him as far as a gallon of 
gasoline. Propane-butane fuel was 
more expensive—equivalent to 61 
cents a gallon—but one tank full 
took the motorist some 225 miles. 

“Other substitutes for gasoline 
and oil are oil made by hydrogena- 
tion, pulverized coal suspended in 
oil and oil ‘cooked’ from _ corn, 
wood, algae, seaweed, leaves and 
similar substances in combination 
with limestone. 


“It is logical to assume that the 
rapid growth of synthetics and sub- 
stitutes in Germany has been ac- 
celerated by the war. Although 
facts are hard to obtain since the 
war began, on either the diesel 
engine development in Germany or 
the synthesis of fuel, it appears to 
me that enough is known for those 
who predict an early defeat for 
Hitler on the basis of fuel exhaus- 
tion to be more cautious.” 


Processes To Produce Aluminum from 


Ores in U.S. Analyzed by Metals Group 


REPORT on procedure to be fol- 
lowed in production of alumina from 
domestic raw materials has been 
filed with the WPB by the Advisory 
Committee on Metals and Minerals 
of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, National Research Council. 
Dr. Clyde Williams, Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, O., is 
committee chairman. Report bears 
the signature of Dr. Zay Jeffries, 
chairman of the Metals Conserva- 
tion and Substitution Group. 

The document is based on the fact 
that projected production of me- 
tallic aluminum in the United States 
is now seven to ten times the peace- 
time rate; also that in the past all 
our aluminum bas been obtained 
from bauxite, part of which was 
mined in the United States and part 
in Dutch Guinea. With the Bayer 
process there has been an incentive 
in the vast to use low-silica bauxite 
since increases in the silica content 
resuit in loss of rapidly increasing 
quantities of the alumina contained 
in the ore. Because the war renders 
it difficult to get ships to bring in 
bauxite from Dutch Guinea, and be- 
cause our requirements have in- 
creased on so vast a scale, it now 
becomes necessary to utilize do- 
mestic material which would not 
have been considered under normal 
conditions, 

In reporting on a washing proc- 
ess by which the silica content of 
high-silica bauxite may be reduced, 
making the ore available for eco- 
nomical treatment with the Bayer 
process, the committee states that 
the original plan to add limestone 
and soda to the high-silica bauxite 





and sinter this mixture has been 
changed. It now is planned, at one 
plant, first to put all the bauxite 
directly through the Bayer plant, 
thus running it entirely on high-sil- 
ica material. About 70 per cent of 
the contained alumina will be re- 
moved directly. The tailings, or 
“red mud” (so-called because of the 
color it gets from contained iron), 
will then be subjected to the lime 
soda sintering operation. 

The sintered product will be 
leached and the liquors will be add- 
ed to the Bayer process liquors. 
The tailings from this operation will 
contain very little alumina. 

Recovery of alumina from a ton 
of high-silica bauxite, treated this 
way, is expectetd to be about com- 
parable to recovery from a ton of 
low-silica bauxite when treated with 
the Bayer process alone. 

Report recommends consideration 
of installation of such sintering 
plants at the other Bayer process 
plants in this country. It recom- 
mends extraction of alumina in mil- 
lions of tons of “red mud” that have 
accumulated during the years that 
the Bayer process has been in use. 

It recommends a modified Peder- 
sen process for production of alumi- 
na from clay in which there is no 
dependence on a Buyer plant. This 
process, in brief, consists of sinter- 
ing the clay with lime and subse- 
quently leaching with soda; further 
research work will be required to 
develop this process. 

The committee reports that work 
also is going forward with an acid 
process for the treatment of alunite; 
this shows promise. 
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Is a salvage detective 
working in your plant? 





Information taken from “Steel” 


Experts estimate that approximately 24,000,000 tons 
of “outside” scrap will be required in 1942 to keep the 
steelworks and foundries operating at maximum 
capacity. “Outside” scrap is that collected from 
sources other than the mills and foundries themselves. 

To obtain this tonnage in 1942 and to provide for 
the requirements of 1943 will necessitate the collection 
of a considerable volume of iron and steel! scrap from 
abnormal sources. In other words, the scrap usually 
obtained from manufacturing operations, from rail- 
roads, public utilities, farms, eic., will not be sufficient. 


One abnormal source of scrap which can be tapped 
in this emergency is idle equipment and supplies in 
manufacturing plants. In Erie, Pa., a committee of 
seven undertook to seek out old patterns, jigs, fixtures, 
moulds, rolls, dies, abandoned crane runways, etc., 
in Erie’s diversified industrial establishments. Sal- 
vage detectives uncovered 4000 tons of choice mate- 
rial in a short time. 

If this search were conducted with similar vigor in 
every industrial establishment in the country, at least 
3,000,000 tons of metal would be recovered. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 


MOLYBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED 


FERROMOLYBDENUM «+ “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
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MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 





By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 


DETROIT 


“DURING this calendar year fac- 
tories in the United States will turn 
out war goods of one kind or 
another to a value of approximate- 
ly $45,000,000,000. ‘Next year, I ex- 
pect that the figure will rise to 
seventy or seventy-five billions at 
current prices, and I do not believe 
that it can ever rise much above 
that figure, because I think that is 
just about the limit our economy 
can stand. The materials which 
would be needed to get production 
substantially higher than that sim- 
ply are not available, and as far 
as we can see now they cannot be 
made available. But in any case, 
getting to the forty-five billion dol- 
lar level this year will be a splen- 
did achievement, and raising the 
level to seventy-five billions next 
year will be nothing less than mag- 
nificent.” 


So spoke Donald M. Nelson, WPB 
director, to 1300 executives from 
the automotive industry and its 
parts suppliers, gathered here July 
10 to signalize the first birthday 
of the automotive council for war 
production. Mr. Nelson flew here 
from Washington to address the 
formal banquet—$4 per plate—con- 
cluding the day’s festivities. He 
did not arrive until about 5 p.m. 
and the council staff was biting its 





Nelson pays tribute to “know-how” and ingenuity of automotive indus- 
try's management and workers. Urges continued “search for ways of 
doing more, faster, with less” 


collective nails all day for fear 
inclement weather would force the 
WPB chief to cancel his trip. A 
private wire to the capital was 
being held open so Mr. Nelson 
could telephone his remarks in the 
event of an emergency. 

The speakers’ table at the ban- 
quet was a cross section of the 
brass hats of the automotive in- 
dustry throughout the Middle West, 
and seldom has such a collection 
of industrial talent been assembled 
at one time. It was significant of 
how the industry has swept aside 
all competitive barriers and joined 
hands in the common task of pro- 
duction. Perhaps also significant 
was the fervor and enthusiasm 
shown by the entire assemblage 
in singing the national anthem 
prior to the program’s start. 

Pointing out that the automotive 
industry’s share of war production 
now represents about one-sixth of 
the entire national effort, Mr. Nel- 
son emphasized the tremendous re- 
sponsibility resting on the shoul- 
ders of the industry. He noted that 
in May the industry turned out 





New Dodge Army Truck 





ONE of the newest types of Army trucks being produced by the Dodge division 


| 


Corp.. in Detroit. this “low silhouette” model is easier to conceal 
and tall grass than previous models, and a lower center of gravity 


rush 
also makes tipping more difficult. F. J. Lamborn (right), Dodge production man- 
ager, and J. W. Hutchins, assistant general sales manager. are shown in the new 
truck which, with a command-reconnaissance car and an army carryall. will tour 
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Army camps for the next three months to familiarize personnel with the new vehicles 





$63,000,000 worth of aircraft en- 


gines and $24,000,000 worth of 
tanks, but he added that by the 
end of this year aircraft engine 


production must be pushed up to 
$150,000,0.0 a month and tank pro- 
duction must be quadrupled. 

“But brawn alone will not win 
this battle of production,” Mr. Nel.- 
son continued, “It takes brains as 
well. We have not only got to work 
harder than we ever worked be 
fore—we have got to work more 
intelligently. We have got to find 
every possible way of making one 
hour’s work do the task of two 
of making one pound of vital ma- 
terial do what formerly took two 
pounds. I am going to ask this in- 
dustry to take the lead in bringing 
this about. 

‘“T feel that the greatest single 
contribution which the automotive 
industry will make to our war ef- 
fort will come right in this con- 
nection. One of the finest things 
I have seen in our war program 
is the way in which the men of 
this industry—-from engineers and 
executives all the way down to the 
men at the benches—have applied 
their knowledge of machines and 
materials, their know-how in the 
mass production field, to this very 
difficult task of getting speedy vol- 
ume production of rnunitions. 

“The word ingenuity is the key 
word all the way through. You 
men have been extremely ingeni- 
ous in adapting your industry to 
war production, ingenious in find. 
ing ways to rake an old machine 
do the job instead of getting a new 
one specially made for the purpose, 
ingenious in saving material by 
cutting down on the size of the 
casting that goes to be machined, 
ingenious in working out simple 
little steps to save labor and ma- 
chine time in the fabrication of 
complicated bits of war materiel. 

“If I could give you just one 
message tonight I would like to 
say—continue to be ingenious, Never 
for a moment let up in your 
search for ways of doing more, 
faster, with less. You have the 
chance to revolutionize the whole 
art of producing for war. And un- 
til victory has been won this na- 
tion’s only thought must be pro- 
ducing for war.” 

For one of the first times since 
the war effort began in this coun- 
try, attention was called to the im- 
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portance of so-called civilian pro- 
duction, The WPB chief cautioned 
that in an all-out effort we cannot 
make a distinction between civilian 
and military production, the mili- 
tary effort resting squarely upon 
the civilian effort. Specifically, he 
said, “if we should pare our civilian 
economy down too fine, in our ef- 
fort to put every possible bit of 
strength into war production, we 
should run straight into disaster. 
People must be fed and housed and 
clothed, they must be able to get 
to and from work, they must have 
the varied kinds of equipment with 
which their work is done. The pro- 
duction which is needed in order 





to meet that bill of particulars is 
every bit as important as the pro- 
duction which is needed for actual 
war goods—and I do not like to 
speak of it as civilian production. 
I much prefer to call it nonmili- 


tary production.” 


Granting the importance of let- 
ting military organizations deter- 
mine their own needs, Mr. Nelson 
emphasized that the direction of 
the national economy as a whole 
must rest in civilian hands. He pre- 
dicted that the recently realigned 
organization of the WPB gives the 
machinery by which the proper bal- 
ance in overall production can be 
maintained, 


This ‘matter of balance in pro- 
duction was cited as the most im- 
portant single objective toward 
which the WPB now is working by 
Robert R. Nathan, 34-year-old chair- 
man of the board’s planning com- 
mittee, in a press conference here 
preceding Mr. Nelson’s address. Mr. 
Nathan impressed his audience as 
a clear-thinking, outspoken indi- 
vidual with a comprehensive grasp 
of the military and economic situa- 
tions. Of necessity, his comments 
were of a broad theoretical and 
statistical nature since he has had 
little production experience, his 
career having centered around serv- 

(Please turn to Page 113) 





Ford Experiments with Steel Castings 


EXAMPLES of progress made by 
Ford Motor Co. foundry technicians 
in adapting cast steel to aircraft 
and aircraft engine requirements is 
shown in the two accompanying il- 
lustrations. Above are shown cast 
steel crankcase sections to replace 
forged aluminum alloy. Assembly 
of front, center and rear sections is 
shown on the table, upper photo, 
the three individual castings adjoin- 
ing; while at the right is the green 
sand mold in which the center sec- 
tion is cast. At present the steel 
assembly is a little heavier than its 
aluminum counterpart, but design 
changes are expected to bring them 
down to a parity. Steel is Ford No. 
6 analysis, with high carbon and 
high silicon. Casting these pieces 
relieves pressure on aluminum forg- 
ing capacity, which is serious, but 
performance data on steel castings 
of this type at low temperature are, 
to say the least, meager. 

Lower illustration shows an in- 
genious adaptation of centrifugal 
casting in an airplane landing gear 


pivot. Hitherto this part has been 
built up by welding 18 ssparate 
pieces of rolled steel into the sec. 
tion shown on the table in the fore- 
ground. Of the three pieces, the 






























for Aircraft 


two at the left are conventional de- 
sign; the third is centrifugally cast. 
By casting the part, a saving of 15 
feet of welding is achieved, and the 
part is 3 pounds lighter. In tests, 





the casting withstood a load far in 
excess of design load. Because of 
the boss on one side, the design does 
not have a symmetrical cross sec- 
tion; hence in centrifugal casting 
the mold must be counterbalanced 
on the side opposite this boss. By 
this means the rotating mold is 
brought into balance, except for the 
few seconds before it has been filled 
with molten metal. On the table in 
the right background is a main 
strut axle casting which replaces a 
forging and saves 25 per cent of 
the tools and fixtures required to 
machine the forging. To the rear 
of this part is a single aluminum 
alloy stamping for the pilot’s en- 
closure on a bomber, develeped to 
replace a built-up assembly requir- 
ing scores of dies and fixtures for 
forming and assembling. 
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Typical gun barrels regularly honed in 
production by Micromatic equipment in- 
clude 50 caliber machine guns—20 milli- 
meter cannon, 37 millimeter cannon, as 
well as other and larger calibers up to 
and including 16” and 18”, and from 30” 
up to 75 feet in length. 


External honing of recoil piston rods gen- 
erates accuracy within .0001” to .0003” 
and any desirable finish. 


Recoil cylinders Micromatic honed. Circu- 
lar illustration—looking down the bore. 
The regularity of the eccentric rings (a 
phenomenon of smooth surface finish) evi- 
dences round and straight accuracy gen- 
erated in typical ordnance applications 
within .0005” to .0007” as measured with 
both star and electric gauges. 


Typical of tooling used for honing large 
caliber guns is this hydraulically actuated 
tool. This tool was designed for bores 18” 
in diameter, 62 feet long. 
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Aircraft engine production at rate of 900,000,000 horsepower an- 
nually in sight . . . Automakers’ output has not yet reached that of 
old-line builders . . . Standard tools used to advantage 


AIRPLANE engine manufacture 
is well on the way to becoming 
truly mass production, even in the 
automotive man’s definition of the 
term. According to present plans, 
by the end of 1943, two radial en- 
gine builders, with their allied sup- 
pliers, will be turning out some- 
thing like fifty million horsepower 
a month. Add to this the output 
from plants supplying liquid-cooled 
engines and the production of some 
other aircraft engine builders, and 
the staggering total of 75,000,0L0 
horsepower a month appears likely. 


This is far more horsepower than 
automobile engine builders ever 
turned out even in the most fertile 
month in their prolific history. The 
world has seen nothing like it—air- 
plane engines at a rate of 900,000,- 
000 horsepower a year. 

Two suppliers in the radial engine 
field are Pratt & Whitney and 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. They 
operate about neck-and-neck as far 
as volume of output goes and size 
of individual engines is concerned. 
At present there are roughly four 
sizes of radial engines—those in 
the » 450-550 (takeoff) horsepower 


class, used in training planes and 
in tanks; 


those in the 1200-1400 


horsepower range for medium and 
heavy bombers; those in the 1800- 
2000 horsepower category for pur- 
suit ships and bombers; and finally 
the new super-engines in still higher 
horsepower class for super-bombers 
and pursuits now in the prelimin- 
ary stages. 

These two principal builders of 
radial engines are not too far apart 
even on the designs of their respec- 
tive power plants, but they do have 
two different philosophies as far as 
policy for building up to mass pro- 
duction is concerned. The Wright 
people prefer to build and operate 
their own plants, although of course 


* Studebaker and Chrysler have now 


been drawn into their picture. Pratt 
& Whitney, on the other hand, feel- 
ing that it was a little short on top- 
side personnel to manage and op- 
erate its own plant, has preferred 
to license established companies 
to build its various types of en- 
gines. Thus we see Buick, Ford, 
Chevrolet, Nash-Kelvinator, Jacobs 
and Continental gearing up large 
plants to supplement the outpour- 
ing of Pratt & Whitney radials 
from the sprawling plants at East 
Hartford, Conn. 

When the automotive companies 











first announced their entrance into 
the radial engine field, many of the 
wiseacres nodded their heads sage- 
ly and said: “Well, now we will 
really see some production, These 
automotive boys will show those 
rad.al engine people some tricks in 
turning out stuff in quantities.” 

It is now nearly two#years since 
Ford decided to go ahead with a 
large new plant to build P and W 
engines. Similarly, Buick has spent 
about 18 months in geiting set to 
turn out 1200-horsepower P and 
W’s in volume. Chevrolet at Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., has been equipping 
several plants there for the past 
year and is just now beginning pro- 
duction. Nash has yet to get under 
way. Still the total number of en- 
gines coming from these plants is 
only one-tenth of the total number 
built by Pratt & Whitney in the 
last two years. 


Special vs. Standard Tools 


This is not intended to reflect ad- 
versely on the automotive companies, 
whose engineers have done a mar- 
velous job, but actually as yet they 
have taught the licensor no “tricks” 
in mass production with which it 
was not already familiar. 

One of the most important differ- 
ences between the general manufac- 
turing policy of the engine builders 
like Pratt & Whitney and the auto- 
motive companies is in the matter 
of types of tools selected. It has 
always been the practice of P and 
W engineers to lay out any manu- 
facturing process on the basis of 
using standard types of machines 
and machine tools to which are 
added special jigs and fixtures. In 
contrast to this, the general auto- 
motive technique has been to de- 
sign and build special-purpose ma- 
chines which can be manned by 
less-experienced operators and will 
turn out parts in greater volume 
than the standard machines with 
special fixtures, many of which re- 
quire skilled operators. 

The difficulty with special-purpose 
machines is that they do not lend 
themselves so well to accommodat- 
ing design changes. They are fine 
in production of automobiles, where 
designs are more or less frozen at 
the start of a model year. They 
represent one of the principal rea- 
sons why American automobiles can 
be built and sold at comparatively 
low cost. In airplane engines, small 
design changes are frequent. As 
an example, take the case of one 
Pratt & Whitney engine in which 
there were 64 changes after engine 
went into the production line. All 
of these were effected without inter- 
rupting manufacturing, an achieve- 
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THERE'S MORE THAN ONE SHOT 


R every machining job, there 
is a tool steel which will pro- 
duce optimum results as regards 
the amount of work done per ma- 
chine hour and per grind. 
Teaming up the right tool steel 
with the job frequently shows phe- 
nomenal improvement. For in- 
Stance, with a connecting rod 
broach made of DBL High Speed 
Steel, a well-known engine builder 
secured 13,533 pieces for the life 
of the broach, against a previous 


THE TOOL 


best average of 8000 pieces. The 
increase is almost 70%. A similar 
company, using 3/8"' twist drills 
made of DBL, secured an average 
of 30% more holes per grind than 
with 18-4-1. 

War production calls for the best 
possible performance from every 
machine tool, new or old. Let our 
engineers help you to determine the 
right tool steels to use on your jobs, 
for improved results. At the same 
time, they'll make you familiar with 


STEEL MAGAZINE 


the best alternate steel, for your 
protection in the event of possible 


future shortnesses in supply. 


Allegheny Ludlum 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ment hardly possible when process- 
ing equipment is all of the special- 
purpose type. 

Much has been said about the 
subject of tolerances in airplane en- 
gine manufacturing. As far as di- 
mensional tolerances are concerned, 
they do not differ radically from 
automotive practice, But in the mat- 
ter of fits and finishes, there is a 
sharp difference. Fits in an air- 
plane engine are much closer than 
in an automotive practice, which is 
to say clearances are less; finishes 
are likewise much more important, 
parts in general being machined, 
ground and lapped all over, with 
magnafiux inspection relied on to 
detect microscopic cracks which 
might be focal points for fatigue 
failures. Sharp corners and short- 


radius fillets are “out” in airplane 
engines for the same reason. 

Cost of building airplane engines 
has been estimated roughly at $10 


per horsepower, making an engine 
for a bomber valued at about $12,- 
000. Obviously these costs will 
come down as volume moves up, 
even in spite of higher labor costs. 
How much is not yet definitely es- 
tablished, but a certain propeller 
manufacturer finds costs down 20 
per cent in spite of a 75 per cent 
advance in wage rates—explained 
solely by increasing volume and 
efficiency of operation. Certainly 
$10 per horsepower is far out of 
line for automobile engines, which 
come closer to $1 per horsepower. 
But perhaps it is not fair to compare 
21-jewel movements with spring- 
driven alarm clocks. 


Special Form Provided for 
Raising Aircraft Ratings 
Special form has been prescribed 


for use by the armed services in 
raising the level of preference rat- 


ings on orders for planes and parts. 

Under the terms of Priorities 
Regulation No. 12, issued June 26, 
the armed services have been au. 
thorized to rerate some outstand- 
ing contracts to give preference to 
a strategic program of military 
production. In most cases, the 
higher ratings are assigned only tv 
individual contracts for specific 
quantities of materiel. 

Aircraft production is carried on 
largely under open-end, continuing 
contracts and it would disrupt pro- 
duction schedules to rerate these 
existing contracts without limita. 
tion. The new form, PD-4X-1, has 
been provided for assignment of 
new ratings to deliveries of speci- 
fied planes and parts in a definite 
production period. 

Regulation No. 12 permits the 
assignment of ratings of AAA, AA-1, 
AA-2, etc., to existing orders of 
specific authorization from WPB. 





are assembled inner wings. 





PRODUCTION scenes from the Ford Willow Run. Mich.. 
bomber plant. More than 70,000 men and women now 
are reported employed in the half-mile long. quarter- 
mile wide factory now rolling air dreadnaughts off the 
assembly line in auto plant fashion. When in full pro- 
duction, factory will deliver a bomber an hour. 


Accompanying photos show: Above, line of heavy 
presses that stamp out bomber sections, a working 
method borrowed from the auto industry: upper right. 
assembling outer wing sections; lower right. jigs where 
NEA photos 


Willow Run Plant Nears ‘“‘Bomber-an-Hour’’ Goal 
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“Labor Priorities” Announced 
By U. S. Service at Buffalo 


BUFFALO 

The general industrial picture 
continues to reflect a quickening in 
war production, but there are indi- 
cations that lack of labor may soon 
check the upsurge. Leo A. Sweeney, 
district superintendent of the Unit- 
ed States Employment Service, re- 
ports that labor-supply priorities for 
war industries have been established 
“as a rigid operating policy of the 
service”. These priorities will be 
accorded on the following basis: 

1. Establishments holding war 
contracts, 

2. Establishments holding  sub- 
contracts from war contractors. 

3. Establishments providing 
equipment and supplies for war con- 
tractors or their subcontractors. 

4. All phases of agriculture. 

5. Essential civilian activities 
such as public utilities, transporta- 
tion, hoSpitals, etc. 


12,500,000 Now Employed in War 
Industries; 5,000,000 To Be Addéd 


War plants rapidly are..drying 
up the available supply of labor, 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt of the 
War Manpower Commission said 
last week. 

Approximately 12,500,000 persons 
are working in direct war employ- 
ment, including war plants and 
transportation, power production 
and governmental employment di- 
rectly connected with the war. 

“War employment has practically 
doubled in the seven months since 
Pearl Harbor,” Mr. McNutt said. 

“Under present schedules, 5,000,- 
000 more will be added to the war 
industry force during the last six 
months of 1942.” 

General labor shortages are ap- 
parent in many war industry cen. 
ters and will spread rapidly in the 
next few months. ‘ 

The new war employment esti- 
mate of 12,500,000 compares with 
previously announced estimates of 
9,000,000 on April 1 and 6,900,000 
on Jan. 1. The average war em- 
ployment for the last three months 
of 1941, most, of it “pre-Pearl Har- 
bor,” was 5,300,000. The fourth 
quarter figure in 1940 was 1,400,000. 

Mr, McNutt pointed out that the 
total increase in war employment 
in the second quarter totaled 3,500,. 
000, an increase of 67 per cent over 
the 2,100,000 total of the first quar- 
ter. 

“We counted on obtaining, for the 
armed forces and for industry, be- 
tween 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 per- 
sons from peacetime industry dur- 
ing this calendar year, in addition 
to 1,400,000 of the employable un. 
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employed, 2.000,000 or more from 
housewives, young people, older 
workers and others not in the labor 
market. Obviously, the employment 
of 5,600,000 by war industry in six 
months, plus the number taken by 
the armed forces, has absorbed most 
of the workers who were immediate- 
ly available. We must move more 
quickly now to utilize our reserves 
—our women, Negroes, older work- 
ers, disemployed white-collar work- 
ers, aliens and others.” 


“Serious Manpower Shortage 
May Develop by Year's End” 


Business prospects have become 
the prospects of the war, according 
to the Cleveland Trust Co.’s month- 
ly Bulletin. 

Recent developments make it ap- 
pear probable that large numbers of 
American troops will be engaged in 


combat, and that shortages of civ- 
ilian goods will be severe. Our worst 
shortages from the national point of 
view are going to be those of scarce 
materials of man power, and of ship- 
ping, it states. 

Probably shortages in civilian 
goods will begin to be generally felt 
at about the time that there is gen- 
eral realization that the man power 
shortage is becoming serious. This 
situation might develop by. the end 
of this year. 

American Gear Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Wilkinsburg, Pa., reports 
industrial gear sales in June were 
12.7 per cent below those of May 
and 24.7 above June, 1941. Total for 
six months ending with June was 
35.6 per cent above the comparable 
period last year. The compilation 
does not include automotive gears 
or gears for high-speed turbines. 





Steel Plate Shipments—by Type of Mill 
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04,311 99,828 113,467 
152,440 169,311 182,604 
346,401 350,868 358,273 


Feb. Mar. April May 

111,965 123,152 121,838 125,608 123,114 
268,988 306,195 337,519 425,211 489,704 
377,770 449,379 436,614 461,375 438,144 





593,152 620,007 654,344 


(Figures by War Production Board. 


758,723 878,726 895,971 1,012,194 1,050,962 


Those in chart columns are percentages.) 
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Activity Index Revised 
To Meet War Conditions 


IN ORDER to reflect industrial activity under war- 
time conditions more accurately, STEEL has revised 
its index of activity in the iron, steel and metalwork- 
ing industries. 

Originally the index was based upon four indicators 
—steelworks operating rate, electric power output, 
revenue freight carloadings and automobile produc- 
tion. Weekly figures were used. The weights allotted 
to these factors were 40, 20, 20 and 20 respectively. 

Several wartime developments have tended to out- 
mode this weighting. Automobile production was 
curtailed to the point where it was not a criterion of 
















the activity of the facilities of the automotive indus- 
try, now largely engaged in war production. Steel- 
making capacity has been and is being expanded at 
a rate far above normal. Thus the steelworks op- 
erating rate does not reflect the steady increase in 
actual production caused by increases in capacity. 


To compensate for these wartime conditions, STEEL 
has dropped automobile output as an ingredient of 
the index and has weighted steel at 50, power output 
at 25 and revenue carloadings at 25. At the same 
time it is using a figure for steel which relates the 
weekly operating rate to periodic increases in steel- 
works capacity. 

These changes have the effect of lifting the index 
appreciably. The current figure of 167.1 would have 
been 140 on the old basis. The new method of cal- 
culation has been carried back to Jan. 1, 1942. The 
year 1926 remains the base year. 
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STEEL's index of activity gained 1.2 points to 167.1 in the week ending July 11: 
Week Mo, 
Ended 1942 «1941 «Data 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 46 1934 «6s Sie 
May 9....... 167.7 135.9 jan 165.7 127.3 1147 91.1 73.3 102.9 8.9 742 S588 486 S46 69.1 
May 16 168.4 1361 Feb. 165.6 132.3 105.8 90.8 71.1 1068 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 
May 23....... 168.3 138.6 March 164.6 133.9 104.1 926 712 1144 87.7 83.1 739 45 S42 £804 
May 30 166.2 1284 april 166.7 127.2 102.7 89.8 70.8 1166 1008 85.0 83.6 52.4 52.8 81.0 
June 6....... 168.6 1384 May 167.7 134.8 1046 834 674 121.7 «1018 81.8 83.7 63.5 548 78.6 
June 13....... 169.8 138.7 June 169.4 138.7 114.1 90.9 634 1099 1003 77.4 806 703 514 #£«°72.:1 
June 20....... 169.5 138.7 July a 128.7 1024 835 662 1104 #& 100.1 75.3 63.7 77.1 47.1 67.3 
Bt. d. «ccs See ee ee CS, 118.1 101.1 83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 638.0 741 45.0 67.4 
July 4....... 165.9 1209 Sept 128.4 1135 980 725 968 84.7 &9.7 58.9 6.0 445 6438 
July 11....... 1671+ 133.4 Oct. 133.1 127.8 1149 836 981 98 770 S64 638.1 42.4 592 
wo AE asi Nov. 132.2 1295 1162 959 841 1064 °& 88.1 549 528 475 544 
+Preliminary. Dec. 130.2 126.3 118.9 95.1 74.7 107.4 88.2 58.9 54.0 48.2 51.8 


Note: Weekly and monthly indexes for 1942 have been adjusted to offset the 


more sccurately reflect cxpanding steel production. 
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forced curtailment in automobile production and te 
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Electric Power Output poe ELECTRIC POWER TPUT a 
(Million KWH) 3500 | 3500 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 3450 pn Fr] 3490 
July 11 3,429 3,141 2,652 2,403 3400 a 7 ye 
July 4 3.424 2867 2.425 2.145 3350 Sf" ~~ 3350 
June 27 3,457 3,121 2,660 2,306 3300 aL’ 71% 3300 
June 20 3,434 3.056 2,464 2,362 »- 3250 ~ rT ¥ 3250 
June 13 3,464 3,066 2,665 2,341 t= 3200 tet | 3200 5 
June 6 3.372 3,042 2.509 2.329 J 3150 Ra 3150 
May 30 3,323 2,924 2,478 2,186 GQ 3100 { 3100 
May 23 3.380 3.012 2,589 2,778 = 3050 7 . 7 3050 % 
May 16 3,357 2,988 2.560 2,235 3000 | —~. A $ 3000 
May 9 3.351 2,975 2516 2,239 5 2950 | —£ eset, | i —e 
May 2.. 3,305 2915 2504 2225 2900 |! [IN gf 7 2900 2 
April 25...... 3,299 2,926 2,499 2,264 28014 io4i; ~ 7850 
April 18.. 3,308 2874 2529 2,265 4 2800 Le 2800 
April 11....... 3,321 2,882 2,530 2,235 = 2750 | a0 = 
April 4 ...... 3.349 2,988 2,494 2.244 7100 | 7100 
Mar. 28....... 3,346 2,956 2,524 2,272 —— 
Mar. 21....... S257 2964 2508 2208 = Freee CONDLED 8Y EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUT oo 
> re. : 2 ’ 4 
4 . - pidgitis Pitt TI 
POO Yes sae SS: 258t SS ae OTAN. FEB TRAR TMAY DUNE JULY] AUG.[SEPt| OCT | Nov] DEC]? 
TTTTTTTTTrrry rrr yp PP] PP) YP shal) “as edd wcles! Wve: Auto Production 
1400 +—— —}—_} 9 eedewsq— AUT iON 1400 (1000 Units) 
’ 
S00 -——_ ar y* . +A OMOBILE PRODUCT 1300 Week ended 1942 1941 1940 «1989 
1200 —_A4—_|—_sa—_ Ss 1200 July 11.... 230 1143 652 616 
we F etenndoe | “¥ 7) Ow on July 4.... 22.7 965 520 428 
\-- — eee: aoe —lI June 27.... 229 127.9 87.6 70.7 
1000 ay” Rie? ae VK ; ho, woo? June 20.... 23.2 18836 901 81.1 
1929 | "11941 v June 13.... 223 1847 986 783 
g00}-#!9 a eS . rl lo00 June 6.... 22.0 18836 956 65.3 
wry : May 30.... 215 1064 613 324 
S 800 ne ems | = 7~| r \ 8005 May 23.... 216 13836 968 67.7 
700 e Gere : ; to TR BC May 16.... 218 1273 99.0 80.1 
o 4 + 700 3}. May 9.... 215 13236 985 72.4 
| : 
600 — . f $—_ |—__+1 600 May 2.... 220 1306 99.3 71.4 
500 om 4 s re. ae 500 April 25... 21.9 1082 101.4 86.6 
on a Le 7 , J = April 18... 21.7 999 1087 903 
400 $1 f= P o- + * + —-4 400 April 11... 230 993 1019 88.1 
300: j—~es qm. 1932 fst La Hann April 4.... 223 1163 101.7 87.0 
F Vv las Mar. 28.... 289 1242 1034 86.0 
200 mwriiv-t aes _—— ee ta, x ov 200 Mar. 21.... 28.9 1238 1034 89.4 
. adultes 
re wee 6 aoe 100 tCanadian trucks and automobiles ana 
| 's) L Liti Lisi tipi titi tipir tp wip Litits Lil O United States trucks, since week of Feb. 
JAN. | FEB.) MAR! APR| MAY WUNE\JULY| AUG |SEPT| OCT. | NOV| DEC 21 last. 
it tit tt TRPPRPTTEPePrrPrrrpP rrr errs Tite TrTPT Ort 
Freight Car Loadings | FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
(1000 Cars) 1400 COMPILED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 1400 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 1300 7 os Gee Ge — 1300 
July 11 8057 76 740 674 
July 4 759 741 «+4637 559 1200 ees, 200 
June 27 853 909 752 66 i .? a . 
June 20 840 RRO 728 643 one ty" 77h of ee o . . 100 
June 13 833 BAS 712 638 Sey! _! eee * SS eee ?"s Vv 
June 6 855 853 703 635 1000 DP heoodae® 11029 ae 5 1000. 
May 30 796 4802 639 568 S 900/027" + iv : SLs loo 
May 23 8388 866 687 628 7 a 7) _ ‘ r) 
May 16... 839 861 679 616 Cann ‘ —_ 1941 Ves 9 
May 9.. 839 8387 681 555 2 : f r id 800 
May 2.. 859 794 666 573 ti - 
April 25 855 722 645 586 5 700 4 . ‘si 700 
April 18..... 847 709 628 559 f FF a 
April 11..... 814 680 619 548 6007 eT oJ U= 4 a \A, 600 
April 4.. 829 683 603 535 500 Yd yee Vw 500 
Mar, 28...... 805 792 628 604 rma on aso Y OM , 
tPreliminary. 400; tt —_+—— 400 
68 0 





































































































i935 i939 1940 1941 1942 
TUperp ery PUperypreyey PTTErp rey VUTUEPUPPrrprry rrp rere 
Finished Steel Shipments 1900 1900 
U. S. Steel Corp. _____ FINISHED STEEL ae 
(Unit 1000 Net Tons) 1700 ———_-—— SHIPMENTS —_§ 1700 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 é .\ 5 
an... 1738.9 1682.5 1145.6 870.9 570.3 1500 tel ER ee 
Feb... 1616.6 1548.5 1009.3 747.4 522.4 y 1500, 
Mar... 1780.9 1720.4 931.9 845.1 627.0 “per Se “J y 
\pr... 1758.9 1687.7 907.9 771.8 550.5 $300-——_—_———_+_——- ventas 1300 45 
May.. 1834.1 1745.3 1084.1 795.7 509.8 oo oF 
june. 1774.1 1668.6 1209.7 807.6 525.0 a a t Q 
July.. ...... 1666.7 1296.9 745.4 484.6 000-—__—_t+——_- lk — 
Aug. _.. 1753.7 1455.6 885.6 615.5 00 hy 1 — 
Sept. . _.. 1664.2 1392.8 1086.7 635.6 — — 
Oct. .. 1851.3 1572.4 1345.9 730.3 900 — sound i 5 
Nov. . .. 1624.2 1425.4 1406.2 749.3 -" 900% 
Dec. . 1846.0 1544.6 1444.0 765.9 AVON “7 
: ——" 700 , Aa A cA | 700 
rot.t _. 15,013.7 11707.3 7315.5 pS | Pe ME Fes a i 
——EEEE 1942 COMPILED BY U.S. STEEL CORPORATION 
+After year-end adjustments. : ay JS Seen Pe RP POT PS re 500 
RUCERRUEAUORTOCERRUREEROELERERERGERERECEROEREERCERGEEGEEEE 


































































































































1939 1940 1941 1942 
15 vVeeCReenye iS ial hi ie aor oe © rep ryperyes 1900 
\4 1800 Steel Ingot Production 
w 13 =r INGOT PRODUCTION +—— a 1700 (Unit 100 Net Tons) 
Zz i2|— — i ge Lee 1600 Z . 
5 2 Monthly Total Weekly Average 
= 1b weeny -4 — 1500 -- 1942 1941 1942 1941 
be Te) AVERAGE 41400 Jan 7,124.9 6,922.4 1,608.3 1,562.6 
~ SCALE AT RIGHT y 4 Feb. 6,521.1 6,230.4 1,630.3 1,557.6 
= 9} 11300 uw. March. 7,392.9 7,124.0 1,668.8 1,608.1 
April.. 7,122.3 6,754.2 1,660.2 1,574.4 
Oo 8 EG 1200 «,, May 7.386.9 7.0446 1,667.5 1,590.2 
”m 7h x we. f {100 2 June 7,022.2 6,792.8 1,636.9 1,583.4 
Z 6 wu ’ < July 6,812.2 1,541.2 
oO 000 < Aug 6,997.5 1,579.6 
baal ' Sept. 6,811.8 1,591.5 
— S| MONT HEY 900 5 Oct. 7,236.1 1633.4 
= 4 \f onaik anuai 800 RS Nov 6,960.9 1,622.6 
3 7 700 Dec 7,150.3 1,617.7 
wince! 194) 
2 sTvece ' 600 [Total 82,836.9 1,588.7 
| | ______ COMPILED BY AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 500 
cotirtirtirtirtirtintor oy A pel rrr het PPT f 
TITTTITITTTITITITITITITITI TIT TTT yp pp 
6151 STEEL EMPLOYMENT | 675 
650 }— SOURCE 650 
7 R TitTuT 
Steel Employment 625 AMERICAN IRON ANO STEEL INSTITUTE 625 
| | 
(000 omitted) 600 600 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 = 575 ] 575 5 
Jan. 651 598 556 451 475 2 550 i 550 
Feb. 651 603 538 453 461 = 
Mar. 653 613 514 455 455 & 525 525 E 
Apr. 654 621 S03 452 445 § 500 900 $ 
May 656 632 510 448 436 o 47 } 415° 
June 638 535 451 425 oO > 
July 648 549 453 424 © 450 450 © 
Aug. 654 560 458 427 425 }- t 425 
Sept 652 565 502 431 400 
Oct. 646 S68 545 436 400 | 
Nov. 645 577 561 450 375 + + 375 
646 585 563 
Dec 449 350, AL ce | -4 350 
o Puliitil TUETECUURTUCTROVUCUUATOSUOCEROUDOUECUROULOUDQURGURRUORTONED FQ, 
1937 1938 193 i940 | i194! 1942 
1938 1939 1940 i941 1942 
30,000f- TIT 30000 
r~ reight Car Awards 
20000 FREIGHT CAR AWARDS 20000 vos Car & 
MB 1942 1941 1940 1939 
CPAQUATED TRARILY TO SH RS FL O00 
S00 DH NOLUME MONT MORE CLENRLY S Jan. 4,253 15,169 360 3 
wn Tete Feb. 11,725 5,508 1,147 2,259 
& 0000 100008 March 4,080 8.074 3,104 800 
3 S April 2125 14645 2,077 3.095 
% u May 822 18,630 2,010 2,051 
5000 5000 O June 0 32,749 7,475 1,324 
a 6 mos 23,005 94,765 16,173 9,532 
o : July 6,459 5,846 110 
2 1000 1000 2 Aug. 2,668 7,525 2,814 
Sept. 1470 9,735 23,000 
500 ' | ' : 500 Oct. 2499 12,195 19,634 
Nov. 2,222 8,234 2,650 
il Dec 8.406 7,181 35 
Total 121,499 66,889 57,775 
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American Industry Shares 





Its “Know How” To Reveal 


MORE THAN a score of new en- 
gineering developments and ideas 
that could be used to help speed 
war production were revealed in a 
recent demonstration by Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. A. A. Bates, who directs 
chemical and metallurgical work 
at the Westinghouse Research Lab- 
oratories where many of the tech- 
nical advances were discovered 
said: 

“We believe this demonstration 
illustrates the willingness of many 
big companies to share their spe- 
cialized ‘know how’ with all Ameri- 
can industry to help in this nation- 
al emergency. It is our hope that 
the thousands of small factories 
now working day and night on war 
production will find these techni- 
cal advances helpful.” 

Devices demonstrated ranged 
from a simple screw-driver-like 
cotter-pin spreader, Fig. 21, to the 
elaborate photoelastic setup in Fig. 
4 used to study stresses in huge 
bolts. The nut and bolt, one of the 
oldest and most common of all 
fastening devices, defies both math- 
ematical stress analysis and strain 
measurement, But with the photo- 
elastic analysis, Dr. M. Hetenyi of 
Westinghouse Research Laborator- 
ies discovered that a nut with 
either a tapered thread or a tapered 
lip will increase the _ effective 
strength of the fastening as much 
as 40 per cent. 


The discovery was made by 
using transparent three-dimen- 
sional plastic models of bolts. 


Stresses simulating those in actual 
service were applied to the models 
which were held under stress while 
given a heat “froze” the stresses 
in the material. When such a mod- 
el is sectioned and viewed by pass- 
ing polarized light through it, 
stress distribution is revealed. Here 
it showed that maximum stress 


usually occurs at the thread near- 
est the bottom of the nut. 


Using 
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this information, it has been pos- 
sible to design turbine bolts in 
which the stresses were more even- 
ly distributed, greatly increasing 
their effective strength. Since the 
nut and bolt is a basic fastener, 
the technique can be applied to 
many industries. 


Instead of 8 hours, 15 minutes 
now suffices to determine the grain 
sizes of metallic powders used by 
numerous industries in making 
pressed, molded metal parts. Since 
the quality of the metal part pro- 
duced depends on the uniformity 
of the metal grains, particle size 
determination is most essential. 
An electric eye is set up to measure 
the amount of light passing 
through a glass tube as shown in 
Fig. 2. Then 1 gram of the metal 
powder is mixed with 0.1 quart of 
acetone and a wetting agent such 
as isopropyl xanthate and placed 
in the tube. 


Curves Determine Sizes 


As the particles settle, the li- 
quid clears, permitting more light 
to pass to the electric eye. By 
reading at regular intervals the 
milliameter that is connected to 
show light intensity on the electric 
eye, a series of values are obtained 
from which a curve is plotted show- 
ing the rate at which the specimen 
clears. Comparing this curve 
against standard curves for parti- 
cles of known size, it is possible 
to determine not only the average 
size but also the relative quanti- 
ties of different size particles in 
the test specimen. Grain sizes 
as small as 0.00004-inch can be de- 
termined. 

A newly developed automatic 
dew-point recorder employs a new 
electronic tube that can discover 
as little as 0.004 of 1 per cent of 
water vapor in furnace gases used 
in heat-treating work. The re- 
corder is accurate within 1 per 
cent of dew-point temperature. 
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Since it is automatic, it not only 
frees the furnace operator from 
the need for frequently checking 
the furnace atmosphere, but it can 
be used to make a continuous rec- 
ord, operate alarms, etc. 


A new kink makes it possible 
to tighten the huge alloy steel 
bolts for high-temperature high- 
pressure turbines without inducing 
torsional stress. To insure that 
they have been stretched just 
enough to produce the desired 
stress, these big bolts have a hole 
down through their center for 
measuring their length before and 
after tightening. 

In the new method, the nut is 
tightened on the cold bolt until it 
is snug. Then an electric heater 
unit is inserted in the hole through 
the bolt center and the current 
applied. The heat developed 
causes the metal to expand, length- 
ening the bolt. It requires about 5 
minutes per inch of bolt diameter 
for the bolt to elongate enough to 
allow the nut to be given a pre- 
determined amount of turn. Since 
some of these bolts are 6 inches 
in diameter, up to 30 minutes may 
be required. Then the heater is 
removed, and the bolt cooled quick- 
ly by compressed air. A _ special 
micrometer checks the stretch of 
the bolt, a measure of the desired 
stress. Permissible tolerance on 
the measured length is minus 10 per 
cent to plus 20. The result is a 
bolt, tensed to any desired amount, 
yet without any torsional stress to 
reduce effective strength of the 
bolt. 

Fig. 1 shows a number of inter- 
esting solutions to problems _ in- 
volved in making dies for molding 
plastic parts, indicative of short- 
cuts that have made _ possible 
a 400 per cent increase in die pro- 
duction in the Westinghouse mold- 
making department during the last 
year. 

Extreme left, Fig. 1, shows a 
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right-angle piece or bracket. First 
ittempts to drift or press the 0.002- 
inch step on the end of this piece 
failed as the distortion in heat 
treating the die caused this drift 
to be nullified. A small insert 
with this 0.002-inch step was hard- 
ened separately and then fitted into 
the main die, giving the result de- 
sired. 

The tiny “button” shown being 
held in the hand in Fig. 1 is made 
in a 24-cavity mold, each cavity 
being precisely the same as the 
others. The point of junction for 
the eccentric diameter must be 
held to an 0.008-inch radius to as- 
sure both necessary strength and 
proper clearance. 

To do this, the top die of the 
mold, which forms the head of the 
button, is hobbed or cold pressed 
from a master. Bottom dies are 
bored in a lathe and then counter- 
bored eccentric with a series of spe- 
cial built drill blocks, gun drills and 
reamers. The 0.008-inch radius is 
drifted on this eccentric diameter 
by means of a master drift which 
assures the same radius for all the 
cavities. In final inspections when 
this 0.008-inch radius is magnified 
65 times, the uniformity of all 
pieces is established. 


Manufacturing Cost Cut 


Because of the difficulty of put- 
ting the scroll design, second from 
left, in Fig. 1 on paper, the scroll 
die at right was machined as a re- 
duced duplicate of a model that 
was eight times the size of the die. 
Proper curvature and shape were 
obtained by filing this center core 
and constantly checking against 
the model. 

A simplified method of making 
die strippers increases the life of 
metal stamping dies and improves 
the quality of the stampings. Strip- 
per accuracy is equal to that of the 
die. Best of all, the manufactur- 
ing cost is only 1/3 to 1/15 that 
of the conventional method, which is 
to make the stripper from a single 
piece by laying out, jig boring, saw- 
ing and hand filing the slots. Such 
a piece is shown at E, Fig. 22. It 
is extremely difficult to obtain uni- 
form clearance in slots by this 
method—a factor that hastens die 
wear. 

By the new method, a disk A Fig. 
22 of the proper grade of tool steel 
is machined to the outside diameter 
of the slot edge. Then equidistant 
slots are cut on a milling machine 
using a ground form cutter to ob- 
tain the exact slot contour. To 
this spider B, Fig. 22, an outer 
ring C is shrunk and copper brazed 
in a controlled atmosphere furnace 
at 2050 degrees Fahr. This brazed 
assembly is then machined as at D 
and put to use, 

Much time is saved by using a 
tubular drill for extracting solid 
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test samples from castings, forg ing a number of cutting teeth at drill is replaced by che tubular 


ings, rolled and welded parts. Also 
it is usually possible to sample the 
part being tested without weaken- 


material (one end of the cylindrical 


one end. The spring and pin shown 
at the right form a removable cen- 
tering device used 
ing it. Too, the surface of the cut. Procedure is to first drill a 
pilot hole about %-inch in diameter 


cutting member and the spring and 
pin placed in it. Centering pin is 
allowed to extend a little beyond 
the drill teeth so the nipple of the 
pin can be inserted in the pilot 


in starting the 


sample) is preserved for inspection. and *‘%-inch deep with a standard hole. 


The method replaces the usual slow twist drill. This 


ard laborious sawing procedure. 
As shown in Fig. 23, the drill is 
essentially a tubular member hav- ing 





is done with an 


ordinary stationary or portable air, 
electric or hand drill, no jigs be- 
necessary. 


Next the twist to drop out. 




















FOR BENEFITS 
Fig. 5 Drilling thin sheets Less burr; improved 
chip clearance 
Fig. 6 Drilling variety of More accurate drilling; 
holes prevents drills from 
breaking 
Fig 7 Removing broken stud Saves time and mate- 
or tap rial; reduces scrap 
Fig s Drilling a square hole Saves time. More ac- 
curate drilling 
Fig 9 Drilling or reaming Reduces drilling time 
Fig. 10 brick, glass, transite Holes more true to 
and other non-metal- sive; increases tool 
lic materials life 
Fig. 11 Cutting smooth sur- Eliminates gaskets; 
faces tapped surface ef- 
fect with less time 
Fig. 12 Measuring viscosity Quick, fairly accurate 
method of making 
viscosity control 
tests 
Fig. 13 Twisting stranded wire Speeds production. Uni- 
leads prior to solder- form twist 
ing 
Fig. 14 Reclaiming worn bor- Repair job quick and 


economical, long ser- 
vice facilitates oper- 
ation 


ing bar pilots 





Seventeen Ways To Speed Production 


When the drill has cut into the 
work about a y-inch, it is with- 
drawn to permit the pin and spring 
Drilling to the de- 
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HOW IT WORKS 
Drills are ground with a flat spur point and show marked ad- 
vantage over drills ground in conventional manner 


Bushings to accurately guide drills of from % to 1% inches 
in diameter are held in fixture attached to V-block. Jig 
holds stock up to 4 inches long. Bushings interchangeable 
Tightness of twist controlled by setting of collar behind 
spring 


Nut welded on tool, or stud, broken off in casting or fabricated 


part. Nut same size as broken piece is filled with lded 
metal to make a solid unit. Flux from welding rod pro ents 
“freezing” to casting surface. Successful in removing taps 


as small as 4-40. Practicability depends on cost of casting 


Work placed under cylindrical guide with square hole in top 
Hole bored through piece, triangular cutting tool then used 
to follow contour of square guide. Drill press or lathe used 
to rotate special chuck 


Tools (drill, reamer, counterbore, scraper) have tungsten car- 
bide tips cemented on in controlled atmosphere furnace 
Care must be taken to prevent point from breaking off 
Tools used in conventional manner. 


One cutter tooth extends 020” to 030” beyond other teeth 
Tooth cuts along entire edge and literally shaves the meta! 
But thickness or amount of feed is a few thousandths, de- 
pending on cutter speed and area of surface. Cutter bear- 
ing must be rigid to prevent work from vibrating. 


Funnel-shaped cut of fixed weight and orifice is dropped into 
liquid whose viscosity is to be compared with a standard 
Time in seconds for liquid to flow up through orifice until 
the level reaches a pin inside the cup is taken as a measur- 
ment of viscosity. 


Attachment on shaft of % to *% hp motor has grooved jaws 
to hold wire. These are normally closed by a spring and are 
opened by a foot treadle. Motor speed is 1725 rpm. Pro- 
duction: 400 lead-ends per hour. 


Four pads of hard facing electrodes arc welded to worn pilots 
Deposit ground to required diameter. Low portions between 
welds provide clearance for chip removal and aids opera- 
tion. Useful when diameter of the pilot was sufficient to 
allow for the necessary machining to accommodate the 
hardened bushing without interfering with the set-screw. 
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4 2S ae ; a sired depth is then resumed. The proved quite impractical 
4 Ste 519 a , solid core formed inside the tubulai The solution was found in the ap 
es yy. drill is removed from the part by plication of the inverse relation of 
* "EN . oR A \ — until = breaks off & che air pressure to velocity. The prin 
ase. Fig. 23 shows such samples ciple can be demonstrated by plac 
mounted both diametrically and ing over the end of a spool a card 
longitudinally in plastic (lucite or board disk with a pin through it to 
moldarta), then ground and pol prevent slide-slip. No amount of 


ished for examination. 

Stamping production is doubled 
and rejects are cut down consider- 
ably in punch press operation by 
the simple expedient of blowing 
air down through a ‘\-inch hole 
in the upper die, The air causes 
the stamped part to rise with the 
upper die. When the air is shut 
off, the stamping falls into the come inertia and friction, and this 
(1?) operator’s hand, thus eliminating en reduced = eee 

scratches and the necessity of pry- the spool side of the disk. Result 
ing the work loose from the lowe! ” a balance of atmospheric pressur. 
against gravity such that the disk 


* die. 
The innovation is used on a “floats” close to the end of the 


blowing through the other end can 
blow the cardboard away from the 
spool even when hung below the 
spool where gravity would seem to 
make it drop. Air leaving the spool 
end at high velocity strikes the disk 
and escapes between it and the 
spool. This escaping air must ove! 
















































2A ; press stamping pieces of aluminum spool. 
‘ . as thick as \%-inch where forme: This same idea is applied to re 
f ly it was difficult to eject the moving the stampings. An 80-pound 
>? . . . . . . 
stamped pieces without harming air line is connected to the press to 
the finish and slowing production. blow air through a \-inch orifice 
Usual methods of ejection could drilled in the upper die. Air pres 
tee, not be used, for the vacuum cups sure is applied at the start of the 
. 
ee és 
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Seventeen Ways To Speed Production (Cont'd. 
Fig. 15 Preserving life of em- Doubles life of emery Machine consisting of turntable, cutter and centering pin cuts 
ery discs discs about one inch from outside edge of emery dis« Disc cleaned 
with naphtha to remove grit and allow emery to cut wiltl 
efficiency of new dis« A punch press can also be used 
Fig. 16 Welding and brazing Cuts cost and labor; Shunt welded or brazed directly to current carrying part 
shunts eliminates drilling Flexible stranded shunts of copper wire, of the order of .008 
and bolting inch can be welded without flux; otherwise, phos-copper flu» 
is used. Welding machine used has automatic timer and ar 
air cylinder 
Fig, 17 Preventing solder-iron Increases life of solder- When not in use, tip of iron remains in housing rhermosta 
from burning out iron maintains cor- control in housing disconnects iron when it begins to ove! 
rect temperature heat Stand developed to hold iron when not in use is 
Plugged into stand Tip of iron fits into a housing. Thermo 
stat in housing shuts off iron when overheating occurs. Hold 
er used in two sizes for less than 1 inch and from 1 to 1 
inch 
Fig. 18 Attaching plastic trim Economical and secure Operates similar to hydraulic molding press (1) heated plats 
to metal parts assembly carrying coils (2) removable fixture which clamps plastk 
to metal (3) air cylinder raises parts against heated plate 
(4) space heaters (5) thermostat control Fixture exerts 
pressure of 50 Ibs. on each stud at 285° F From 15 to 20 
seconds required to heat and form plastic stud properly to 
form and rivet head Stud formed on plastic piece during 
molding 
Fig. 19 Connecting pipe Eliminates threading Malleable iron sleeve fits over pipe ends Nuts on each end 
Saves time. when tightened, compress a rubber gasket around end of 
each pipe. Stands pressure of 150 pounds per inch Handles 
oil, gas, air heater, water and other fluids 
Fig. 20 Testing electrical cir- Speeds testing 30 per Unstripped circuit wire dipped in mercury wells or electrolytk 
cuits cent cuts operating salt solution in contact with wells conducts current for 
costs 30 per cent testing short and open circuits 
Fig. 21 Opening cotter pins Saves time; speeds pro- End resembling screw driver blade is cut out leaving tw: 
duction prongs. One prong is rounded to fit eye of cotter pin; other 


prong flattened to facilitate opening of pin Heat treated 
tool steel used 
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upstroke by a valve connected to 
the crankshaft. As the upper die 
rises, the stamping rises with it be- 
cause of the reduced atmospheric 
pressure above the piece. At top 
of stroke, air is cut off and the piece 
drops into the operator’s hands for 
quick removal. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a setup for dem- 
onstrating a development that de- 
tects sub-surface flaws in heat- 
treated parts such as bearing races 
and similar cylindrical objects. It 
employs a simple magnetic method 
that works with speed and accuracy 
yet does not contact the inspected 
part, thus marring or denting high- 
ly polished surfaces is avoided. 

When a symmetrical piece of 
steel is properly heat treated and 
then magnetized, the external mag- 
netic field is uniform. However, 
any defect in the heat treatment 
such as a hard or soft spot changes 
the permeability of the faulty re- 


a 


Fig. 22—Milling and brazing technique 
former 


Fig. 23—Hollow 
be sampled without weakening them 


gion and the resulting magnetic pat- 
tern. 

In actual testing, the heat-treated 
part is first demagnetized complete- 
ly to wipe out all traces of residual 
magnetism. Next the piece is ro- 
tated while being strongly magne- 
tized so the flux extends outward 
from the surface being tested. This 
flux is explored by a pickup coil in 
which is induced a voltage that is 
amplified and indicated by an os- 
cilloscope shown at the left in Fig. 
3. The pickup is shown below the 
rotating part which is being magne- 
tized by the powerful permanent 
magnet held in the operator’s hand. 

The sweep circuit of the cathode- 
ray tube in the oscilloscope is syn- 








cuts die costs to only 1/3 to 1/15 of 
costs 


jrill saves time in cutting test specimens, enables most parts to 
preserves surface of material for inspection 


chronized with the rotation of the 
test piece. The result is that a uni- 
form trace is produced on the os- 
cilloscope screen, with faults show- 
ing up as dips. Twelve index points 
on the screen correspond to points 
30 degrees apart on the circumfer- 
ence of the sample being tested. 
This allows any fault to be quickly 
spotted on the periphery within a 
few degrees of its location. 

While the setup in Fig. 3 affords 
only a visual indication, it is pos- 
sible to add a relay system to pro- 
duce an audible signal. Likewise, 
the system could be set to operate 
automatic machinery for segregat- 
ing defective pieces coming from a 
production line. 





Provides Trucks with 
Storage Battery Power 


Going “all out” in its effort to 
co-operate with the government and 
industry in moving swiftly and 
Safely the rapidly mounting volume 
of war materials and machines, 
Clark Tructractor Division, Clark 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
makers of gas-powered industrial 
trucks and tractors, is now provid- 
ing the vehicles with full electric 
equipment for storage battery 
power where electric operation 
seems best fitted to the job. 

The machines lift from 2000 to 
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7000 pounds, using a hydraulic vane 
type pump driven by a special series- 
wound motor. The same pump op. 
erates the tilting unit, which enables 
the operator to tilt the load back 
10 degrees in 5 seconds for safe 
riding, and tilt it forward 3 degrees 
in 1 second for tiering. 

The trucks feature four speeds 
forward and four in reverse, with 
speeds up to 6 miles per hour under 
full load. 

In addition, trucks will climb 7% 
per cent grades under their maxi- 
mum loads. A General Electric drive 
motor mounted directly to the axle 
drives each unit through a ring gear 
and pinion. 





New Angle Meter 
Quickens Pipe Bending 


A new model angle meter which 
facilitates making of pipe bends up 
to 126 degrees and Y layouts is re- 
ported by Interstate Sales Co., 1123 
Broadway, New York. It has the 
following features: Extends the 
range of angles of bend up to 126 
degrees; enables laying out of bends 
and Y’s directly on pipe, sheet metal, 
etc., and also for multi-piece bends; 
requires no calculations; available 
flat or folded for field use. 

Overall size of angle meter is 12 
x 12 inches. It is printed in 3 colors. 
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"You know how it is when a spark 
plug in your car stops firing? Seems 
to drain all the power from your 
engine. It’s the same way in an air- 
plane or tank, And for each plug in 
your eagine a bomber has a dozen. 
By taking good care of my cus- 
tomers’ plugs I not only save them 
gasoline and money, but I also save 
a lot of plugs for use on Schickl- 
gruber.” 


When Uncle Sam stopped the manu- 
facture of cars for general use, he did 
more than change the greatest auto- 
mobile plants in the world into arse- 
nals for tanks and planes. He also re- 
leased the giant facilities of the spark 
plug manufacturers for the making of 
war materials. But in giving these 
firms new things to make and new 
alloys to make them of, he handed 
them new problems with every sheaf 
of blueprints. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS 


In cooperation with the Revere 
Technical Advisory staff, leading 
spark plug manufacturers made the 
conversion smoothly with a minimum 
of headaches. For Revere not only sup- 
plies industry with sound copper 
alloys, produced with the help of the 
most exquisitely accurate instruments 
known to metallurgy, but also pro- 
vides skilled assistance in the methods 
of processing and fabricating. 


Copper is one of the most vital of 
all war materials. Every ounce goes 
directly into the essentials of modern 
warfare. Fortunately, Revere is well 
equipped, with modern plants, im- 
proved machines and advanced tech- 
niques, to supply a substantial part of 
our nation’s mounting needs. And 
Revere research is continually explor- 
ing new frontiers in copper alloys to 
provide us all with stouter, keener, 
swifter tools for victory. 


INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 


* 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WAR PRODUCTION has greatly 
stimulated new and broader appli- 
cations of flame hardening. In many 
hardening jobs the characteristics 
and advantages of the flame proc- 
ess have made it the most suitable 
solution to the pecular problems 
arising from the war situation. Much 
of the increased attention to flame 
hardening has come about because 
of expanding ordnance demands for 
steel parts capable of resisting bat- 
ter or wear in military service. 

More important than this is the 
fact that the flame process is effec- 
tive in hardening plain carbon steels 
producing wear resisting surfaces 
previously obtained by the use of 
alloy steels. Other methods of hard. 
ening are likely to affect core duc- 
tility unless alloy steels are used, 
and as such alloys have become dif- 
ficult if not impossible to obtain for 
many purposes, the commoner steels 
must frequently be used for parts 
requiring high hardness. This of. 
fers no obstacle, for even the 0.30 to 
0.35 per cent carbon steels can be 
brought to satisfactory surface hard 
ness with the flame process. 
Unlike furnace hardening, in 
before the 

American 


From a paper presented 
Vor Pa chapter of the 
Welding Society, October, 1941 
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FLAME HARDENING 
CYLINDRICAL SURFACES 


which the entire piece must be 
heated to hardening temperature, 
the flame process permits localized 
treatment of only that portion of 
the surface where high hardness is 
desired, leaving the base metal un 
affected and causing no change in 
composition of the hardened sec- 
tions. Both the degree and the depth 
of hardness may be closely con- 
trolled, and the transitional zone be- 
tween the hardened and unhardened 
areas is characteristically gradual. 

Distortion, a frequent consequence 
of furnace hardening, is virtually 
eliminated since the heat of the 
flame need not penetrate more than 
a relatively shallow depth. ‘Too, the 
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By STEPHEN SMITH 
Flame Hardening Speciali 
Air Reduction Sales 
New York 


entire heating and hardening opera- 
tion may be confined to a small por 
tion of the piece. The flexibility of 
application and operation are char- 
acteristic of all flame processes 
Since the hardening is done on fin 
ished surfaces, considerable savings 
in machining time also are possible 

There are numerous variations in 
technique which may be devised for 
hardening round or cylindrical su 
faces. Generally the method used 
for flat surfaces is simple enough 
and requires little special apparatus 

(Please turn to Page 82) 
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WANTED 
PRODUCTION EXECUTIVES 


















Must be top-flight men of proven ability. capable 


of directing the many divisional operations of one 


The Dodge Chicago Plant, division of 
Chrysler Corporation, now being built in the 
Chicago area, wishes to have associated with 
it a large group of men who have demon- 
strated their specialized talent, executive 
ability and high character. 


The contract held by Chrysler Corporation 
for the production of aircraft engines is an 
outstanding commitment in the war pro- 
gram. It requires doing another high-pre- 
cision job on a mass-production basis. 


This gigantic plant will be one of the world’s 
largest under one roof. Machine tools, equip- 
ment and facilities will be the finest and most 
modern. The personnel must measure up to 
the same high level of individual efficiency. 


of the world’s largest aircraft-engine plants. 





This war project demands executive super- 
vision of men, materials and machinery on 
a scale heretofore unknown in industry. The 
Dodge Chicago Plant, division of Chrysler 
Corporation, is determined, therefore, to 
select as executives men who can guarantee 
the performance required by patriotic neces- 
sity and exacting manufacturing standards. 


The Production Executives chosen for this 
painstaking task must be experts, backed 
by years of proven skill—both technical and 
managerial. Thousands of able Americans 
will work under their direction in round- 
shifts. 


instruments and production tools will be 


the-clock Thousands of precision 
the responsibility of these top men. That is 


why they all must be exceptionally good! 


EXECUTIVES WANTED FOR THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS— 


ALUMINUM FOUNDRY 
MAGNESIUM FOUNDRY 
FORGE 

HEAT TREATING & PLATING 


Crankecase - 


MACHINE SHOP: 

Crankshaft 
Connecting Rod & Piston 
Cylinder Head & Barrel Assembly 


Gear Cutting + Precision Parts 


ASSEMBLY & RE-ASSEMBLY 
INSPECTION 

WORKS ENGINEERING 
MASTER MECHANICS 








NOTE: Here is an unusual opportunity for men who are eager to become affiliated 
with a large organization engaged in the production of vital war materials. Give 
age, qualifications and salary expected. Proof of citizenship required. All corre- 
spondence will be kept confidential. Appointments will be made for personal inter- 
views at your convenience. Address your application to Box 729, care of this paper. 















DODGE CHICAGO PLANT 


Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Nine-inch bar mill for rolling high- 

irbon, stainless and valve steels. Com- 
position bearings are water lubricated 
through 5/16-inch tube 


ings 


through hous 


BLOCKS OF laminated bakelite 
were tried out on small merchant 
and rod mill stands about 10 years 
ago. Since then the type of bake 
lite resins as well as the kind of 
cotton fabrics that are used to give 
strength to resist shocks and im- 
pact have constantly been improved. 
Better wearing properties are made 
possible today by use of various 
mine-val fillers by virtue of the fact 
that they constantly polish the roll 
neck while in operation. Manufac- 
turing technique provides the uni- 
formity of material in each stage of 
its manufacture, which is necessary 
if a product is going to be depended 
upon to do a certain job. In the 
early days this quality frequently 
was uncertain. Today, however, 
special coating and drying equip- 
ment is used in molding these bear- 
ings, 

Bakelite and cotton are now, as 
then, the main constituents of com- 
position bearings. Molds are used 
to produce bearings of all shapes 
and sizes. Typical old brass designs 
are duplicated, thus permitting in- 
Stallations in small mills without 
installation expense. Liners and sep- 
arate thrust collars designed to fit 
large mill chucks are machined ac- 
curately to take loads frequently 
greater than 2 tons per square inch 
of bearing surface. 

Water only in_ most cases is 
used as a lubricant. Oil or grease, 


hundred and sixty-inch 3-high 
plate mill with top roll operating in 
composition bearing. Power consump- 
tion was reduced 17 per cent per ton 
of rolled product with this type bearing 


One 
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For Steel Mill Service 


By FRANK W. VOGT 


Eastern Sales Manager 
Ryertex Division 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc 
Jersey City, N 


however, is used successfully on in- 
Stallations such as pinions, slippers 
(or pressure pads) for universal 
couplings, table rolls, feed rolls, etc. 
In fields outside the steel industry, 
oil is extensively used on composi- 
tion bearings. Some examples are 
gyratory rock crushers, rubb r mills, 
and paper mill dryer drums. The 
combination of grease and water 
has advantages on many mills, the 
details of which might be summed 
up briefly. 

The right kind of grease is im- 
portant. Some greases actually in- 
crease the friction while others 
help to reduce the power required. 
The best results have been obtained 
when water is used with the type of 
grease generally known as “tallow 
base”. Some greases carry graph- 
ite to the extent of approximately 
5 per cent but there still remains 
a question in the minds of many 
mill men as to the actual value of 
this ingredient. 

Some large steel companies first 
started using these bearings be- 
cause the mill motors were under- 
powered for the increased modern 
rolling requirement; others because 
of the need for more uniform sec- 
tion of product to meet competitive 
demands; others because of the dif- 
ficulty to properly lubricate metal- 


lic bearings; and still others be- 
cause antifriction bearing mainte- 
nance costs had become excessive. 

Recently another stimulus to ex- 
tending the use of composition bear- 
ings has developed. With many me- 
tallic bearing materials on the list 
of restricted metals some concerns 
are making a determined effort to 
change over to water lubricated 
bearings wherever possible. 

Engineering departments are be- 
ing brought into this picture more 
and more as operating departments 
request composition bearings on 
new equipment. Recently two new 
alloy merchant mills were ordered 
by two eastern concerns. Both of 
these are being equipped with Ryer- 
tex as well as two remodeled plate 
mills. A large 4high plate mill 
also is being built with scale break- 
er and broadside stands equipped 
with composition bearings. In de- 
signing rolls for use on composition 
bearings, engineers and roll men 
find the roll necks can be made 
larger. For heavy duty mills this 
is a distinct advantage as the rolls 
can be made much stronger and 
thus roll breakage is reduced. 

As more experience is being 
gained in operating these bearings 
it becomes easier to suggest work- 
able ideas as to practical arrange- 
ments of scale guards, water guards, 
wipers and other devices that are 
needed on many installations. Scale 
guards are necessary on plate mills, 
blooming mills and other large 
stands. Different types of guards 
are used depending on whether “hot 





URING the past 6 months three blast furnaces, 

designed and built by Arthur G. McKee & 
Company (censorship prevents disclosure of 
names and locations) have broken all previous 
world’s records for pig iron production. 

These results are definite evidence of the per- 
formance obtained from advanced engineering 
and skilled construction combined with efficient 
operation. 


We are proud of the part McKee has played in 
providing the facilities with which the Iron and 
Steel Industry is waging the battle of production. 


Arthur G. Mckee & Company 


* Sngineers and Contiuchas * 


2300 CHESTER AVENUE + CLEVELAND, OHIO 








tops” are to be contended with or 
only the usual large quantities of 
heavy mill scale. Water guards have 
been developed that effectively keep 
water off dry rolling stands in the 
steel and brass mills. Pinion stands 
are equipped with still a different 
kind of guard that is easy to install 
on open-type housings. 

Greases of various kinds have 
been tried on large reversing mills 
and small cold mills. This type of 
lubrication here seems to help, as 
in both cases it is necessary to start 
the mill under load. The starting 
torque under load without grease is 
high, but normal when a small 
amount of the right kind of grease 


Four-high broadside stand of 80-inch 

continuous hot strip mill with backup 

rolls equipped with totally enclosed 
composition bearings 


is used. Too much grease frequent- 
ly is worse than not enough, which 
principle also holds for many me- 
tallic bearings. 

In the early stages of the intro- 
duction of composition bearings all 
sorts of things were encountered, 
such as thrust collar troubles, too 
tight end-screws, not enough water, 
water in wrong place, bad roll necks, 
etc., any one of which was in itself 
enough to call the job off tempor- 
arily. 

By now, however, most users eith- 
er have been helped out of their 
difficulties or found their way out by 
themselves. These experiences have 
been catalogued into a set of rules 
and a booklet on “How to Install 
and Operate Composition Bearings”, 
has been printed for the v...press 
purpose of keeping new users out 
of trouble on their initial applica- 
tion of these products. 

The foregoing problems are con- 
stantiy being discussed in meet- 
ings of rolling mill men and in every 
day conversation between sales en- 
gineers and operating men. They 
usually are found to resolve them- 
selves into simple matters that can 
be dealt with once the operating 
conditions and limitations of the ma- 
terial are understood by both par- 
ties. 

To illustrate this point a case of 
a short bearing life is sighted. A 
large mill had been equipped with 
composition bearings for several 
months when the bottom roll bear- 
ing life dropped to one-tenth of 
what used to be considered normal. 
The bearing liners were checked by 
the factory and found to be Up 
standard. Further investigation re- 
vealed that the bottom of the bear- 
ing seat was not flat but » high 
in the center. This caused the chuck 
to spread and in the meantime the 
bearing was subjected to loads of 
perhaps 15,000 to 20,000 pounds per 
square inch instead of 3000 to 4000 
pounds. The seat was machined flat 
and bearing life returned to nor- 
mal. 

A word of explanation should be 
added in an effort to clear up any 
question that might be raised to 
statements made in advertising lit- 
erature about composition bearings 
lasting two to ten times as long as 
metallic bearings, or in exceptional 
cases as high as 100 times. While 
these statements always have a true 


Twenty-three-inch 3-high structural and 

rail mill completely equipped with 

composition bearings with an average 
power saving of over 28 per cent 
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story back of them it is not always 
given in detail. For example, a con- 
tinuous rod mill bearing was found 
to last over 100 times as long as 
babbitt. This was on the finishing 
end of the mill. The real explana- 
tion is that when babbitt was used 
with grease for lubrication the bear- 
ing never could be properly lubricat- 
ed because the water kept washing 
off the grease. Obviously this was a 
case of “poor lubrication” but it 
was the best that could be expected 
under the circumstances. By chang 
ing over to a bearing that required 
water only for lubrication and with 
the water easy to apply continuously 
at the right place the conditions 
were radically changed. It is no 
wonder that the new type bearing 
lasted 100 times as long. 

Many jobs in steel and brass mills 
now are difficult to lubricate with 
grease or oil and where water can 
be used without any trouble. These 
are the first places to look for in 
extending the use of composition 
bearings. These places may be 
large users of power. Many installa- 
tions in positions like this show sav- 
ings of 50 per cent and more, simply 
because the fundamental operating 
conditions are changed. No brass 
or babbitt bearings operate at their 
best with water for lubrication un- 
der heavy rolling mill loads. 

A summary of power saving 
expectations on various type mills 
are given herewith so that 50 per 
cent reductions will not be taken as 
a figure for all mills changed over 
to composition bearings: 


Steel Mills 
Blooming mills (reversing).. 
Continuous billet and bar mills 

Roughing stands 
Intermediate stands 
Finishing stands 


Per cent 


Merchant Mills 

(Belgium, cross country).. 
Plate mills (3 high) 
Sheet mills (3-high roughing) 
Sheet mills (2-high skin pass) 5 
Cold strip mills (2-high) 

Brass Mills 

Breakdown stands (hot) 
Breakdown stands (cold) 


Running down (cold) 
Finishing stands (cold) 


Mill owners and operators are be- 
coming more familiar with two im- 
portant factors: 

1—Composition bearings have 
been installed in and are being used 
daily on a large number of both old 
and modern mills. 


2—The records of operating costs 
conclusively show that large savings 
are being made through (a) power 
saving, (b) longer bearing life, (c) 
better section, (d) less down time. 
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FTER THE WAR-- 
NO DEPRESSION 


elook’down the road and plan 
the dawn of that better day 
hen peacetime needs will once 
ore be the first line activity of 
merican industry and labor. 
tis evident that the enormous 
apacity of our new plants and 
ydern equipment will permit 
America, for the first time, to 
nake enough of all kinds of 
oods to go around to all our 


yeople. 


’ost-war costs can be very low 
yweause these new factories will 
» “charged off” by the time the 
aris over. Furthermore, 
aftsmanship is on the increase 
nd working with the hand is 
10 longer looked down upon. A 
ast reservoir of new and im- 
wroved products will be ready 
o flow to every corner of the 
and if the profit motive and the 
American enterprise system pre- 
ail. We cannot tolerate an- 
ther prolonged depression, in- 
terference with business or an 


conomy of scarcity. 


There are two schools of thought 
hat are advocating methods of 
ontinuously spreading our pro- 
luction among our people. 
Under one plan, certain aca- 
lemic thinkers would limit pro- 
luction, would subsidize the 
incompetent plant, the national 
lebt would continue to mount 
and the profit motive would be 
tiled. Our capitalistic system 
and democratic processes could 
not long endure under such a 


Another school of thought 
favors unrestricted free enter- 
prise, elimination of monop- 
olies, corrections of restraints 
caused by patents, cessation of 
uneconomic deterrence by 
unions, a tax program that 
would encourage new enterprise 
and a free competitive pro- 
ductive economy. 


Business management is putting 
its house in order for post-war 
productivity that will be 
possible if the *‘doers”’ and not 
the peliticians predominate in 
planning. 


Sie 2 


For peace adaptability, the new 
process known as Contour Saw- 
ing is ideal. Without a single 
change, each DoAll can be put 
to work catching up on the vast 
array of civilian goods that will 
be in demand as soon as the 
last shot is fired. 
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WINS THE 
BATTLE OF 


PROOKS 


@ Out of the great American 
caldron they come in ever- 
increasing quantities—tanks, 
planes, jeeps, helmets, guns, 
bullets. 


Behind the allied fighting 
forces stretch miles of pro- 
duction lines, thousands of 
modern machine tools, 
millions of workers on the 
job 24 hours a day. 








DoAll saved 18 hours on this job. “Production cutoff of angle irons 
Former method, torch and grind-off burr 
Wherever you go you'll 

find DoAll, the lightweight machine tool that saws through any metal or alloy— 
steel blocks a foot thick, bars, flats, sheets, tubing, etc. Occupies small space—can be 
shoved into the regular work line to relieve heavy millers and higher priced shapers 
of over-load work. Cuts out special parts and tools without dies. Saws 70 to 80 
shapes at one time from stacked sheets. 


DoAll is the fastest precision method to remove metal. 
a day—a day’s work in an hour—an hour’s work in 15 minutes. 


IN WAR OR PEACE 


DoAll can save you valuable time and money. Let a 
factory-trained man come to your plant and in a few 
minutes, show you many ways in which DoAll can 
increase your production. THE DoAll' uses 

NEW BOOK 3 KINDS OF BANDS 


Case histories of DoAll perform- 
ance. Photographically told, 
with short sentences, for busy 
executives. Send for copy. 


MACH | & ES, INC. Saw GANDS = FUL BANDS 
te TOT WIDE ‘ic; tip, vy" WIDE 


1324 S. Washington Ave. ge stvLes == 23 STYLES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Associated with the DoAll Company, DesPlaines 


Manufacturers of B nd Saws and Band 
Files for DoAll Contour Machines 


Does a week's work in 
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Flame Hardening 





(Continued from Page 76) 


For hardening round sections there 
are four general methods which may 
be used, and refinements to these 
may be worked out when the quan- 
tity of production warrants develop. 
ment of special apparatus. 

These four techniques are de- 
scribed as band progressive, spiral 
band progressive, band spinning and 
progressive spinning. The method 
chosen for a particular job depends 
on the nature of the work and the 
facilities available. The most uni- 
form hardness is produced by the 
“spinning” method, which thus is 
usually the most satisfactory. 

Essentially the two “progressive” 
methods are direct adaptations to 
circular work of the technique ap- 
plied in hardening flat surfaces, 
where the work is moved slowly 
past the heating flames and quench 
jets. In the spinning technique, on 
the other hand, the work is revolved 
at fairly high speed before the 
flames, heating entire circumferen- 
tial areas before they are quenched. 
The advantage of spinning is that it 
eliminates overlaps or soft zones. 
All four methods are applicable to 
hardening either external or internal 
cylindrical surfaces, continuously or 
in localized bands. 

Band Progressive Method: Large- 
diameter cylinders, rolls, shafts and 
sleeves may be flame hardened by 
the band progressive method. The 
work is usually mounted on a lathe 
or other machine which can be 
geared to rotate the work at circum- 
ferential speeds of from 3 to 10 
inches per minute, The heating tip 
is then mounted on the lathe car- 
riage tool post or similar mount 
capable of lateral movement paral- 
lel to the axis of rotation of the 
work. The multi-flame tip is water 
cooled and may have a built-in set 
of water jets which act as a quench, 
or be followed closely by a separate 
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Fig. 8—Progressive band hardening be- 
ing employed on a 63-inch diameter 
forged lathe spindle of SAE 1040 steel 
Speed of rotation is regulated for 
hardening to between 400 and 450 
brinell and to a depth of \4-inch. West 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. photo 


quenching stream. Hardening is 
accomplished by rotating the work 
past the flames at a_ peripheral 
surface speed which may range 
from 3 inches per minute for a %- 
inch depth of hardness to 6 inches 






per minute for a 1/16-inch depth. 
These figures are subject to some 
variation according to the thickness 
of the object heated. 

Upon completion of one revolu- 
tion of the circular object the flames 
are extinguished and the heating tip 
shifted to a new position for hard- 
ening the next adjacent band. A 
narrow space of % to %-inch should 
be left between tip positions to al. 
low for heat conduction outside the 
flame-swept zone. As additional pre- 

(Please turn to Page 97) 


Fig. 4—Depth of hardening is readily controllable in the spinning methc These 

haft sections show hardening all the way through at right, deep hardening at 

the left, with shallow hardening at the top. Numbers indicate hardness value 
Shallow type retains core ductility, so is usually preferred 

Fig. S—Two or more segmental flame-hardening tips form a ring of flames around 

the work for external hardening by the spinning method. Adjustable tips are 
hown at the right, designed to handle a variety of work 

Fig. 6—Valve plug at left nhardened, while plug at right has been hardened 

ind is ready for surface grinding. An auxiliary water quench prevents burning of 

edges of holes during flame hardening. Hamer Oil Tool Co. photc 
Fig. 7—A standard flat flame-hardening tip, as wide as practicable, is used i1 
progressive band and spiral methods. These tips are water cooled For the 


lighter types of work 





they have self-contained quench 

















tHe RIGHT pecs iN THE 
RIGHT HOLES..... 


TODAY’S 


@ During the first days in school, our 
little boys and girls are earnestly fitting 
pegs and blocks into the holes where 
they belong. It's one of their earliest 
problems in school life. 

Today, in Washington, the nation’s 
key production men are engaged in a 
grim and all-important version of this 
same basic problem. Theirs is the gi- 
gantic task of fitting the complicated pegs 
of America’s industrial and material re- 
sources into the largest war production 
program the world has ever known. 

Into this complex problem, The 
Sisalkraft Co. has found the places where 
its products fit. 

For over twenty years The Sisalkraft 
Co. has led in the development and 
production of reenforced, waterproof 
papers. For over twenty years, FIBREEN 
has been wrapping and protecting 
goods and materials, in transit and in 
storage. 

Today FIBREEN continues to pro- 
tect huge quantities of war materials 
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of all kinds — guarding them against 
damage from rain, dust, sea water or 
salt air during long exposure to all 
kinds of weather — keeping them in con- 
dition for use and action at destination. 

FIBREEN fits—because it’s durable, 
completely waterproof, amazingly 
strong. It’s used as a wrap, as a cover, 
or as a bag — in almost any size or 
shape — for planes, tanks and trucks 
or small arms, medical supplies, deli- 
cate instruments and vital repair parts. 

It further fits the war program because 
it is produced many times faster than 
woven fabrics, with only a small por- 
tion of the labor, and at far less cost. 
In addition, it releases such vital ma- 
terials as burlap and canvas for other 
important war needs—and costs much less. 

Other Sisalkraft papers are also do- 
ing their part. They are being used to 
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WAR PRODUCTION 


cure concrete floors in arms plants -_ 


or runways of flying fields — and to 
help build strategic military and ac- 
cess roads—providing a better cure, with 
fewer man-hours, and at lower cost. 

And farmers are using Sisalkraft 
papers to help solve their major prob- 
lem of storing grains and feeds — and 
to provide the silos they need so badly 

That's how the entire production of 
The Sisalkraft Co. today is confined to 
essential war uses. 

If your product fits the war program 
— if you are concerned about the de 
livery of your products in the same excel 
lent usable condition as they leave your 
factory—write us and see if FIBREEN 
is the answer to your problem. Te// us 
what you make and how you now pack it. 


THE SISALKRAFT Co. 
Manufacturers y Sisalkvaft, Pibreen, Sisal-X, 
¢ 


Sisaltape and Copper- Armored Sisalkraft 


205 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILI 


New York San Francisco London Sydney 
In Canada Write to Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
at Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Saint Jobn, 


Winnipeg, Vancouver 






USE OF pallets and fork trucks 
in handling firebrick for lining 
open-hearth furnaces is being tried 
by a number of steel companies in 
co-operation with refractory manu- 
facturers, Co-operation is essential 
since the system must be installed 
first at the plant of the refractory 
manufacturer before his customer, 
the steel plant, can obtain any 
benefit. Advantages include de- 
crease in handling costs and saving 
of time by both maker and user, ex- 
pansion of brick-house storage ca 
pacity, protection of shapes from 
damage, and consequent speeding of 
masonry operations. 

One large steel company now 
receives its firebrick on pallets 
stowed in box cars. Rough green 
oak lumber is used in making pal- 
lets, 36 x 48 inches in size, at a 
cost of 28 cents each. Each pallet 
holds 360 brick, so assembled as to 
allow minimum shifting of indi- 
vidual bricks. 

Pallet loads are stacked two-high 
in the freight car, 20 in one end 


; % 
~~ 
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Fig. | (Left)—Pallet loads are stacked two-high in freight car 





Note refractory 


shapes so assembled as to assure minimum shifting of individual bricks, even 
though of odd shape. Fig. 2 (Right)—Powered fork trucks of compact design -are 


easily maneuvered up and down 


ramps, through narrow aisles 


HANDLING 
REFRACTORIES 


.... with fork trucks and pallets cuts costs, speeds masonry operations 


and 16 in the other end, the remain- 
ing space being reserved to per- 
mit the operation of a power truck 
within the car. Each group of pal- 
let loads is bound with No. 8 wire 
to form a floating load, a condi- 
tion assisted by chamfered skids. 
Kraft paper is laid between indi- 
vidual pallet loads. Four bulkheads 
of rough green oak timber are used 


in each car. Bulkheads and pallets 
are returnable. They are shipped 
back to the brick plant and are 
used continuously. 

On arrival at the steel mill, the 
box car is spotted in position to 
bring the car door opposite to a 
concrete ramp extending from car 
floor level to _ brick-house level. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show the unloading 
operation, using a gas-powered fork 
truck capable of maintaining its 
rated speed under load and of ne- 
gotiating ramps and narrow aisles. 

Two men unload a car of brick 
in an hour—one machine operator 
and one man in the car to straight 
en loads. This rapid operation re- 
leases the freight car quickly for 
more trips, an especially valuable 
point in view of the present need 
for cars. It is expected that per 
fection of the method, perhaps by 
steel-strapping individual pallet loads 
at the brick plant, will enable the 
machine operator to handle the un- 
loading operation without help. 

Fig. 4 shows pallet loads being 
tiered four-high in the brick house. 
High tiering, easily accomplished by 
the power truck, automatically in 


Fig. 3—Bricks, still loaded on their 

pallets, are placed on intra-plant flat 

cars for transfer to the furnaces. One 

operator, or at the most two, easily 

handle these unloading, storing and re- 
loading operations 
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AKE a good look at this gloating scoun- 
MAKING BATTERIES LAST 


HELPS STOP THE AXIS! 


Keep adding approved water at regular 
intervals. Most local water is safe. Ask us if 
yours is sofe. 


drel . . . our evil enemy . . . the Axis. He’s 
smirking, but by conservation, you can help 


have him scowling in double-quick time . . . 
Keep the top of the battery and battery con- 
tainer clean and dry at all times. This will 
assure maximum protection of the inner parts. 


As makers of the Exide-Ironclad Batteries 


Keep the battery fully charged—but avoid 
excessive over-charge. A storage battery will 
last longer when charged at its proper voltage. 


used for power in so many material han- 


Oo no — 


dling operations, we urge a 
4 Record water additions, voltage, and grovity 
readings. Don't trust your memory. Write down 





regular battery care. Fol- a complete record of your battery's life his- 
‘ tory. Compare readings. 

low these four simple lf you wish more detailed information, or hove a 

special battery problem, don't hesitate to write to 

rules and Save to Win! Exide. We want you to get the long-life built into 


every Exide Battery. Ask for booklet Form 1982. 






The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia se 
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THE NEW NE» steels already 


have been used successfully in a 
considerable variety of applications, 
60 of which are set forth in the ac- 
companying list. This list identifies 


Fig. 4—Pallet loads are easily tiered 
four-high in the brick house as shown 
here. High tiering greatly increases 
capacity of the brick house by using 
“air” space 


creases brick-house capacity. Fig. 3 
shows withdrawal of brick loads 
and their deposit on flat car for 
transfer to the furnaces. Company 
track extends down the center of 
the brick house, and the power 
truck tiers pallet loads two-high on 
flat car of intra-plant railway from 
floor level. 

Unloading from box car and load- 
ing to flat car formerly were ac- 
complished by conveying the brick 
mechanically to crews who tossed 
them by hand to other men who 
piled them in storage or on flat 
car bed. This method resulted in 
many broken brick corners. As a 
consequence, masons on the fur- 
naces were compelled to use dam- 
aged brick which were perfect when 
they arrived at the mill. This 
slowed brick-laying operations and 
definitely increased costs needlessly 
at this point. 

Mills experimenting with this 


method of handling refractories are 
reluctant to release figures of cost 
saving, pending improvements in 
the system. Results recorded to 
date have demonstrated that the 
economies possible amply justify 
an investment in the construction 


of adequate brick-house floors and 


unloading ramps. 


Similar handling method for re- 
fractory material has been devel- 
oped by engineers at the foundry of 
Pontiac, 
Mich., where important economies 
in handling 


Pontiac Motor Division, 


have been reported 
costs, 


Welding Society Offers 
Book of Welding Terms 


Two booklets, one on the defi- 
nitions of welding terms including 
a master chart of welding processes, 
and another on recommended prac. 
tices for inspection of fusion weld- 


ing (tentative) are being offered by 


the American Welding Society, 33 


West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 


Both publications can be obtained 
from the society’s headquarters for 


40 cents each. 





the NE steels by numbers, together 
with the numbers of the standard 
steels they replace in individual ap- 
plications. 

By applying to steel producers 





) ALLOY STEEL APPLICATIONS 


and other suppliers, consumers can 


obtain metallurgists’ 


recommenda- 


tions as to the best NE steel for a 
given application and procedure to 
be followed in working with it. 





NE Steel Applications 


Standard 
Steel 
NE Steel Application Replaced NE Steel 
8024 .. Ball studs 3115 
Machine tool shafts 4620 
Steering gear worms 4120 
8339 Steering arm studs 3045 8630 
Connecting rod bolts 2340 
Brake adjustment bolts 3140 
Chain links 3140 8724 
Truck gears 4140 
8442 Oil well tool joints 3140 
Socket wrenches 4140 8739 
Wrenches 6140 
Chain pins 5150 
Die inserts 4140 8744 
Drill shanks 4140 
Low temperature studs 4142 
Locomotive side rods Special 
Locomctive piston rods Special - 
Locomotive crank pins Special 8749 
8447 ... Steering knuckles 3140 
Lever holders 4140 
Tractor shafts and ‘gears 4145 
Truck axles 4150 
8547 .Gears 4150 8817 
8620 . Transmission gears 4120 
Air drill parts 2315 
Ring and pinion gears 4620 8949 
Chuck jaws 4615 
Coal cutting chain bushings 4615 
Machine tool gears 2315 


Roller bearing cups and cones 3120 


Standard 


Steel 
Application Replaced 

Transmission spline shafts 3120 
Rear axle drive pinions 4320 
Differential spiders 6120 
Steering arms 4130 
Cutter bitt holders and wedges 6135 
Hand tools 4130 
..Bearing cones 4620 
Tractor gears 4820 
Transmission gears 6120 
« SR i ' 3130 
Mining machinery parts 4137 
Transmission gears 5140 
..Machine tool parts 3140 
U-bolts ‘ 4142 
Tractor gears and shafts 2345 
Set screws (heavy duty) 3145 
Engine bolts and studs 4140 
:., Bae cidt 3250 
Machine tool parts 2350 
Pneumatic tool parts 4640 
Machine tool gears 4150 
Transmission gears 5150 
.-oal cutting chain straps 4320 
Carburized transmission gears 3115 
Machine tool parts 3115 
Axle shafts .. : 3240 
Truck clutch parts i 3240 
Gas engine connecting rods- 4340 
Milling machine transmission gears 2345 
Oil well machinery parts 3145 









































































SOUTH BEND 
TURRET LATHES 
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Productive Versatility 


South Bend Turret Lathes have the kind of versatility that speeds 
production on many classes of work. A wide range of spindle speeds per- 
mits maximum cutting tool efficiency. Rapid change from high speeds to 
low speeds saves time on thread cutting and reaming operations. A quick 

change gear box provides 48 changes of power feeds for the universal 
carriage and the turret. The universal carriage has 48 precision thread 
cutting feeds driven through a lead screw and kalf-nuts. 

Standard extras include compound cross slide, four-way turret tool 
block, micrometer carriage stop, thread indicator dial and taper attach- 
ment. These attachments “simplify tooling the lathe for many classes of 
work, and make it especially adaptable to second operation jobs. 


The South Bend No. 2-H Turret Lathe has a chucking capacity of 
1614” swing over the bed and saddle wings, a spindle “ts, of 134” and 
a collet capacity of 1” for round stock. Twelve spindle speeds (16 to 880 
r. p.m.) are provided. The effective feed of the turret slide is 61” and 
the distance from spindle nose to turret is 30%”. Complete specifications 
are contained in Bulletin 67-T, which will be sent upon request. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


Dept. 867 South Bend, Indiana, U.S.A. 
LATHE BUILDERS FOR 35 YEARS 






















WHILE modern arc welding sets 
represent the highest in simplicity 
and reliability, they require periodic 
attention from a maintenance stand- 
point if they are to be kept in the 
best operating condition. With the 
accent on production in shipyards, 
ordnance plants, and welding shops 
of all types, the failure of even a 
few sets is sometimes costly. A 
systematized maintenance program 
will pay dividends in terms of bet- 
ter welder performance and longer 
life. 

Selection: The right welding set 
must be selected for the job, be- 
cause a maintenance program will 
be discouragingly difficult if misfit 
equipment is being used. To insure 
proper choice of the rating of a 
single-operator set, the maximum 
current, load voltage and duty fac- 
tor (ratio of arc time to total time) 
must be taken into account. Except 
in the smallest sizes, most sets are 
rated on a one-hour load. Their rat- 
ing is the current which they will 
deliver for one hour without inter- 
ruption, without exceeding a pre- 
scribed temperature rise. 

Since this method of rating, chos- 
en as a simple standard for com- 
parison, does not take into account 
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Rent TOR 
WELDING MACHINES 


WELDING 


Fig 1. (Directly above) 
—Hand-operated grease 
guns should always be 
used on pressure-relief 
lubricated bearings. Add 
grease slowly to per- 
mit excess to vent from 
relief pipe. Fig. 2. (Right) 
—Sanding brushes to a 







By R. F. WYER 
Welding Engineer 
General Electric Co 
Schenectady, N. Y 
















good fit with the commutator is essential whenever new brushes are installed 


actual operating conditions, it is not 
always economically sound to choose 
the size next larger than the maxi- 
mum operating current contemplat- 
ed. However, for this same reason 
duty factor should be taken into 
account when new equipment is be- 
ing considered to make certain that 
the set is big enough for the job. 
Installation: Proper installation 
can do much to keep the welding 
equipment at work and to hold 
troubles to a minimum. In wiring 
up a welding set, care should be 
taken to provide adequate branch 
circuit conductors, and fuse clips 
large enough to accommodate the 
necessary fuses, It should be ob- 
served that motor-generator type 
welding equipment have full-volt- 





age motor starters almost without 
exception, so that due consideration 
must be given to the high starting 
current of the motors. 

Care should be taken to ground 
the frames of all welding equip- 
ment in order to avoid shock or 
annoying tickles when a grounded 
person touches the frame of the 
equipment. Even with equipment in 
perfect operating condition, under 
some conditions it is possible to re- 
ceive a harmless but irritating sen- 
sation of shock from ungrounded 
equipment due to the passage of 
infinitesimal capacity or leakage 
currents. In addition to protecting 
against this annoyance, adequate 
grounding of machine frames is 
also a desirable safety precaution 
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...and look at the 
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saving in man-hours and materials 


Sure, design for cost-saving is 
alwaysimportant... but right 
now design for saving man- 
hours and materials is vital. 


ALTER EGO: Isn’t that just what the 
designers of this trailer chassis did? 
By changing over to welded design, 
they’ve saved 20% in man-hours and 
25% in weight of iron and steel, in 
addition to costs such as shown. 


Yes, but how about the man- 
hours required to change over 
designs and to convert pro- 
duction to welding? 


ALTER EGO: It’s simple and quick. 
Designs can be changed gradually, 
one part at a time. Production fix- 
tures for the welded parts can be 
built easily and quickly. 


ALTER EGO: Literally, ‘“‘one’s other self’’—the still, small voice that questions, inspires and corrects our conscious action, 


Then, doesn’t that account for 
the industry-wide swing to 
welding ? Everybody sees in this 
process a means of getting into 
production quicker and pro- 
ducing faster... towin the war. 


ALTER EGO: Not only to win this war 
but to survive in the Battle for Busi- 
ness after this war. Why shouldn’t 
we start by studying the Lincoln 
Handbook of Design and Practice 
and applying some of its suggestions? 
Everyone says it’s the authentic 
reference guide on arc welding. 


“Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design 
and Practice.” 1120 pages. 1557 illustrations. 
Price $1.50 postpaid in U.S.; $2.00 elsewhere. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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against harm resulting from insula- 
tion failure in equipment or leads, 
or improper connections. 
Regardless of the type of safety 
ground connection which is in- 
Stalled, adequate low resistance 
work leads should always be used, 
and care should be taken to secure 
good connection between the work 
lead and the work. If this is not 
done, it is possible under some cir- 
cumstances to overheat the safety 


Fig. 4. (Below)—Blowing dust out ol 
a welding machine should be done 
carefully with low-pressure air to avoid 

driving abrasive dust into insulation 


Fig. 5. (Right)—Card records on every 
welding machine in the plant will 
save time and money. Recordings made 
after inspection and service indicate 
any machine requiring excessive ex- 
pense, the cause then can be corrected 
before an emergency occurs 










Fig. 3—The “megger” is a convenient 
instrument for determining the condi- 
tion of insulation by indicating its re- 
sistance to leakage currents. It is a 
valuable aid in predicting coming 
trouble 


ground connection by the passage 
of welding current through it. 


In the location of welding equip- 
ment, ventilation is a very important 
consideration. The life of electrical 
insulation is seriously shortened by 
overheating, and overheating is 
bound to result where insufficient 
ventilation is provided. Particularly 
where large numbers of welding 
equipment are to be located in 
small enclosures, considerable study 
should be given to the problem of 
supplying clean, cool ventilating 
air. Where small houses or tem- 
porary sheds are located in hot sun- 
shine, the heat absorbed from the 
sun added to the heat dissipated by 
the welding equipment may raise 
the ambient temperature above 100 
degrees Fahr. and cause severe 
overheating. 


In such cases, large louvers or 
other ventilating openings should 





roof to give good air circulation 
and keep the ambient temperature 
below 100 degrees Fahr. In some 
instances, it is desirable to provide 
exhaust fans to assist in removing 
heated air from the upper part of 
such enclosures, 

Records: The competent main- 
tenance man will have a record of 
all welders under his care. One of 
the most useful and easy-to-handle 
references is a card file. All repair 
work, with its cost, can be entered 
on the record, and any welder re- 
quiring excessive attention or ex- 
pense can be investigated and 
causes determined and corrected. 

Inspection records will also serve 
as a guide to tell when welders 
should be replaced because of the 
high cost to keep them in operat- 
ing condition. Misapplications, 
abuses, and the like will also be 
disclosed. 

Periodic Inspection: A systematic 
and periodic inspection of motors 
and generators is necessary to in- 
sure best operation. While some 
welders are installed where condi- 
tions are ideal—where dust, dirt 
and moisture are not present to an 
appreciable degree—most machines 
are located where some sort of dirt 





























































































































be provided in the building not accumulates on the windings. This 
only at the bottom but near the (Please turn to Page 99) 
Amp. Speed Make Connection Application Shop or Card No 
Diagram Mill No. 

Type Motor Voltage Time or Duty Cycle F.L.Amp.| Phase | Cycles 
Serial No. Publication No. Mfr's Order No. 
Mode! No. 

BRUSHES COILS Our Order We. 
Ne (Cat. or Spec. No.) Date of Order 
Cat.No. Motor Generator Cost 
| Size "Stator Field 
— Main Main 
| comm. Comm. 

BEARINGS Comp. Corp. 
| Front End,Cat.No. Rotor Armature 
Coils Coils 
Motor End, Cat.No. | Bars Bars User: 
Noa. per set No. per set Location: 
P- SERVICE RECORD 
| Date Sho Floor Service (Tacking,etc)} Dut Tested 

" ” Factér | Load 
Volts|Amps 
REPAIRS 
Date Condition Due to Repaired by Cost 
MAINTENANCE 
Greased Inspected Cleaned 
Date By Date By Date By 
































The G-H 
MILL TYPE BALER 


A Heavy-Duty, Triple 
Compression, Hydraulic 
Baling Press of extra 
rugged construction with 
oversize rams for heavy 
gauge Sheet Mill Scrap. 
It is built in various 
sizes with capacities up 
to 20 tons per hour. 
. . . 
There are other types of 
Galland-Henning Balers 
for Industrial Stampings., 
Clippings, Non-Ferrous 
Scrap. Capacities 1 to 10 
tons per hour. 






SCRAP -FOR-VICTORY PROGRAM 
Bale Your Scrap Metal Profitably. 





















| GALLAND- HENNING MFG. CO. 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 








Holder and Type 


Acromark Corp., Elizabeth, N. J., 
has introduced a new Hercules hold- 
er and type for stamping numbers 
and letters into “hard-to-reach” 


positions on castings, forgings and 





machined parts of steel, cast iron, 
bronze and other metals or mate- 
rial. Factors contributing to this 
is the extra body of this style type 
giving sufficient strength to per- 
mit required length necessary to 
reach into sunken cavities, and the 
additional support to the type body 
provided by the redesigned holder 
allowing it to extend to the limits 
that the marking position allows. 
Construction of the marking device 
in no way retards the quick chang- 
ing type feature it formerly fea- 
tured, it is said. 


Extension Light 


Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Ipswich, 
Mass., has introduced a new fluores- 
cent extension cord light for use in 
close work and inspection such as 





the restricted areas of bomber 
wings. The light fixture is so cool 
that it may be clipped to the 
worker’s belt or hooked into the 
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lapel of his coat, leaving both 
hands free, according to the com- 
pany. 

In replacing a deactivated lamp 
it is only necessary to remove two 
end cap screws, loosen two screws 
in other end and tilt back the guard. 
The unit consumes only 8 watts. 
Its protective grille is of heavy- 
gage steel. Greatest advantage of 
this P-7 unit, according to the com- 
pany, is its low brightness, instru- 
mental in reducing eye fatigue. 


Aircraft Relay 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces a new 4-pole relay, 
designated CR2791-Glook, for air- 
craft applications. Its features are 
light weight, permanence of contact 
position and assurance of operation 
under severe vibration conditions, 





and operation at high altitudes at 
rated current. 

The relay has a maximum con- 
tinuous current rating of 10 amperes 
at 12 or 24 volts direct current and 
a maximum make or break current 
rating of 50 amperes at 12 or 24 
volts, direct current. The normal- 
ly open contacts have a tip travel 
of 3/64inch. The relay weighs 
0.281-pound, and its coil wattage is 
1.80. It measures 2% x 1 5/32 x 
1 25/32 inches. 


Plomb Bob 


Aero Tool Co., 231 West Olive 
avenue, Burbank, Calif., has intro- 
duced a new precision plomb bob 
particularly adaptable to armament 
and jig installation, as well as other 
operations where precision aligning 
is necessary. Its special feature is 
the novel use of phonograph needles 
to assure a true and constantly 
sharp point. 

The needle is held by a watch- 
maker’s pin chuck at the indicating 








end, and the hole for the suspension 
wire is held to exact size, and is 
absolutely centered with the indi- 
cating point, Upper part of the bob 
is threaded into the lower. Three 
bearing surfaces between these 


parts hold them concentric. 
Thus by simply rotating one part 





upon the other it is possible to 
raise or lower the indicating point 
over %-inch without losing concen- 
tricity. This adjustment is said to 
be important in the aligning of gun- 
sights and other armament installa- 
tions. 


Portable Test Pump 


Watson-Stillman Co.,_ Roselle, 
N. J., has introduced a new motor- 
driven, portable test pump for use 
in boilers, tubing and all kinds of 
high-pressure vessels. It, together 
with its motor, is mounted on a 
hand truck for portability, and all 
parts are enclosed for protection 
against air-borne abrasives. 


The pump is a 3-plunger vertical 





unit. 
have a 2-inch stroke. Driven by 
the 3-horsepower motor at 100 revo- 
lutions per minute, the pump de- 
velops 8200 pounds per square inch 


Its %-inch diameter plungers 
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—INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 








maximum pressure at % gallon per 
minute capacity. Equipment in- 
cludes pressure gage, safety valve, 
needle valve for pressure regulation, 
motor, motor starter, disconnect 
switch and 25 feet of rubber cable. 


Tool Stands 


Lyon Metal Products Inc., 3119 
Clark street, Aurora, IIl., has intro- 
duced new tool stands to accommo- 
date tools for workers on one, two 
or three-shift operations. These are 
especially suitable around produc- 


=2 


tion machines and toolrooms as 
toters up to the job; for assembly 
lines, parts and tool transporters 
for maintenance men. Drawers em- 
bodied can be locked and they are 
equipped with easy sliding and flat 
key locks. 


Shell Sprayer 


Eclipse Air Brush Co., 400 Park 
avenue, Newark, N. J., has placed 
on the market a shell sprayer for 











spray coating 8-inch shell in a ver- 
tical position. It applies the inside 
coating with a semi-automatic spray 
gun fitted with a long extension 
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Brute for 
strength... 


ET this rugged hoist embodies all that is fine in 
design and engineering. For the tough round-the- 
clock job, for trouble-free service and for versatile 
adaptability, you can do no better than install a Shaw- 


Box Load Lifter Hoist. 


Here are some features: 
1. “One-point” lubrication. 


2. Hyatt Roller Bearings and 
Ball Bearing Motor. 


3. Safety upper stop; lower 
blocks; sure brakes. 

4. Two-gear reduction 
drive; sealed against oil 
leaks; steel interchange- 
able suspension. 


‘Load Lifter’ electric hoists 
are built with lifting capaci- 
ties of 500 Ibs. to 40,000 Ibs. in 
all combinations required for 
industrial lifting necessities. 
They are adaptable to almost 
every working condition 
within their capacities. Send 
for Bulletin 350. 
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MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, 
MUSKEGON, 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit' and ‘Load-Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Reliet Valves and 
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‘American’ industrial instruments. 
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nozzle. The outside is sprayed man- 
ually by the same operator who 
handles the inside coating opera- 
tion. Each shell is rotated by an 
air-motored tripod with a ring at 
the top to protect the driving band 
from paint. 


Gear Shaver 


Michigan Tool Co., 7171 East Mc- 
Nichols road, Detroit, has _ intro- 
duced a new 865-36A rotary gear 
shaver utilizing the crossed-axis 
principle of gear finishing for han- 
dling gears up to 36 inches in di- 
ameter. It is equipped with two 


driving spindles. 

As on a former machine, work 
on this unit is driven, the cutter 
in engagement with the gear “fol- 
lowing” the gear. Three methods 
of finishing gears are available in 
this machine. In the first method, 
suited to finishing of wide face gears 
the cutter in addition to having an 
infeed toward the gear is also re- 
ciprocated parallel to the axis of 
the gear. This is accomplished by 
placing the slide which carries the 
cutter head in a horizontal position. 

Amount of infeed, per stroke, 
length of stroke, number of oscilla- 
tions after reaching center distance, 





MACHINERY bases and frames can be welded 
by Graver in less time than would be required 
to make patterns for castings. Here's a definite 


a saving of time—and no pattern expense. 
A Graver-welded job is delivered to you 


Write for 
our latest bulletin 


showing typical 
Graver-welded 


ready for use—only a minimum of machining 
necessary. Again—time and money saved. 

When a combination of two or more dis- 
similar metals—mild steels, alloy steels, steel 


jobs. castings or forgings—is required, they can be 
quickly welded into a single unit, thus in- 
e creasing the life of the unit and eliminating 


repairs and 
further saving in time and money. 

There is no dead weight in Graver-welded 
machine bases. Ample strength and weight 
where needed, but no excess metal. 

Modern equipment plus expertly trained and 
experienced welders insure a finished product 
that will meet the most rigid requirements both 
in specifications and inspection, and the phrase 
“Welded by Graver’ has come to mean 
complete satisfaction—economy—and produc- 
tion speed—to Graver customers. 
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ete., are all separately controllable, 
the controls being electrical. 

In the second method, used for 
quick finishing of gears having 
narrower face width than the cutter, 
the slide is set vertically, the cutter, 
however, being in the same relation- 
ship to the gear as in the first 
method. Infeed is not used here, 
but the cutter head is located so the 
axis of the cutter and the axis of 
the gear, when viewed vertically, 
are at proper center distance from 
each other for correct depth of cut. 
In this second method, the gear is 
placed on the machine out of mesh 
with the cutter, the cutter is brought 
into mesh and the machine is start- 
ed. 

The third method represents a 
combination of the first and second 
methods. The cutter slide is again 
vertical, but infeed is used, the cut- 
ter head reciprocating vertically in. 
stead of horizontally as in the first 
method, the gear being finished by a 
number of vertical “passes” instead 





of one as in the second method. The 
last two methods are both suitable 
for gears having a narrower face 
width than that of the cutter. 

Various colored lights are used 
to indicate to the operator the vari- 
ous circuit conditions existing dur- 
ing the operations, On this ma- 
chine gears as small as 4 inches in 
diameter can be handled with cut- 
ters down to 8% inches in diameter. 
Maximum cutter face width which 
can be used is 6 inches with maxi. 
mum diameter of 12 inches. The 
spindle nearer the cutter handles 
gears from 4 to 18 inches in diam- 
eter, while the farther spindle is 
suitable for gears from 18 to 36 
inches in diameter. 


Straightening Machine 


Medart Co., Potomac and DeKalb 
streets, St. Louis, is offering an im- 
proved line of 2-roll standard bar 





and tube straightening, sizing and 
polishing machines. Eight sizes 


are now included in the line, ranging 
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from a bar and tube capacity of 
1/16 to 9 inches in diameter. 

Models in the line feature greatly 
increased speed and facility of op- 
eration. The wider angularity of 
roll adjustment now possible gives 
a greater variation in work opera- 
tions, ranging from adjustments for 
high speed straightening to more 
exacting operations of sizing and 
polishing on all types and conditions 
of bars. 

Rolls are of Smavroc forged tool 
steel, heat treated, tempered and 
highly polished. The concave roll 
is of Medart design. The outstand- 
ing features of “continuous, end-to- 
end feeding” and “instant reversal 
of workpiece direction” have been 
retained in these newer models. 


Weighing Scale 


Beaumont Birch Co., 1501 Race 
street, Philadelphia, has introduced 
a new automatic weighing scale for 
handling coal and other free-flowing 
bulk materials rapidly and accurate- 
ly. It is a totally enclosed unit with 





a dust-tight welded steel case. 
Seale’s outstanding feature is a 
vibrating metal feeder deck which 
conveys the material from feed 
hopper, It is being offered in three 
standard units to handle quantities 
from 1 to 30 tons per hour. Larger 
sizes having weighing capacities up 
to 60 tons per hour can be furnished. 


Service Stations 


Alemite Division, Stewart-Warner 
Corp., 1800 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 





cago, is offering three new portable 
service stations for industrial lubri- 
cation. Each is designed for mount. 
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ing on hand or electric trucks, to 
enable on-the-spot lubrication of 
equipment in all parts of a plant. 
Other outstanding features include 
ease of operation—each unit can 
be handled by one man, or several 
operators can work from the same 
unit simultaneously; convenient 
hose lengths which facilitate serv- 
icing; combination of control valve 
and meter for registering amount 
of lubricants used; outlets for both 
high pressure and volume lubrica- 
tion; facilities for handling all 
grades of grease, oils and slushing 
compounds. The standard models 
of 4 and 6-unit capacity, include a 
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Everlasting 
Fastenings 


The H. M. HARPER COMPANY, 2646 Fletcher 
St., Chicago; 45 W. Broadway, New York City. 


Th 


EVERLASTING 






high pressure pump with 20 feet of 
hose on reel, for power lubrication 
of pressure gun fittings, also low 
pressure power pumps with 15 feet 
of hose on reel for dispensing gear 
lubricants and machine oils. Two 
or more hand-operated low pressure 
pumps, depending on model size, 
for dispensing lubricants and oil, 
and a hand-operated pump for load- 
ing hand guns, are part of the equip- 
ment. 

Advance models have capacity 
for six 50-pound lubricant units. 
Pumps include one of high pres 
sure with 20 feet of hose on reel 
for pressure gun lubrication, and 































Harper's Fastenings are 
fighting the Axis and fight - 
ing corrosion. They are be- 
ing used on a multiplicity 
of war equipment... such 
as ships, planes, guns and 
tanks ... because they 
successfully defy rust, cor- 
rosion and other tough 
conditions. Practically 
speaking, they are ‘‘Ever- 
lasting."’ 

4320 STOCK ITEMS 

. of bolts, nuts, screws, 
washers, rivets, and acces- 
sories in the non-ferrous 
and stainless alloys. Many 
are ‘““hard-to-get.'' Spec- 
ials manufactured to 
order. 4-color illustrated 
catalog free to executives 
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two of low pressure with 15 feet of 
hose on reel for gear lubrication. 

Outstanding feature of the Ad- 
vance model is a power head of 
magazine type which can be trans- 
ferred readily from one pump to 
another making each a power-op- 
erated pressure pump. All models 
are suplied with air compressor, or 
with air hose for quick connection 
to plant air lines. 


Coal-Fired Unit Heater 


Dravo Corp., Neville Island, Pitts- 
burgh, has placed on the market a 
coal-fired unit heater equipped with 








(Patented) 














fed into the feed hopper. 











THE AMERICAN RING TURNINGS 


<C{eRUOUOS HE KF 


Utilizing the famous rolling ring principle of crushing, this 
crusher reduces long curly turnings of low or high carbon 
steel, alloy steel or brass into “Chips” as the turnings are 
Turnings cease to be a bother 
after you put the proper size American Ring Turnings 
Crusher on the job; it even pays for itself before you know 
it. ese crushers are not an experiment: they reduce the 
toughest turnings, and are built to withstand severe require- 
ments. Made in various sizes for various needs. You are 
invited to take advantage of our free consultation service. 





THE RINGS ARE THE WHY 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 


1539 MACKLIND AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. . 


an under-feed stoker of either bi- 
tuminous or anthracite type. It 
also is being offered with either 
hopper or bin feed for hand firing 
with undergrate fan. 
. Units are available in eight sizes 
from 750,000 to 4,000,000 B.t.u. out- 
put per hour. Each heater is en- 
tirely self-contained, having its own 
combustion chamber and distribut- 
ing warm air either directly from 
outlet vents into the area to be 
heated, or through a simple duct 
system. 

The coal burning series follows 
the combustion plan previously used 
in oil and gas-fired heaters sold by 





























Dravo. Corrugated combustion 


chamber with its fins and deflectors 
makes possible heat transfer to a 
moving air stream about the same 


















rate per square foot of surface as 
obtained in the boiler and transmis- 
sion of heat from combustion cham- 
ber to water. 

Furnace temperatures are kept 
down because the large portion of 
the heater surface above the re- 
fractory is in sight of the fire. Prac- 
tically three-fourths of the heat re. 
covered is by means of radiation 
into this “black surface” in the 
upper part of the combustion cham- 
ber. The bridgewall also is cooled 
by means of a duct through its 
center which conducts a flow of 
air from one side of heater to the 
other. 


Industrial Wheels 


French & Hecht Inc., Davenport, 
Iowa, announces a line of cast, semi- 
steel industrial wheels, suited to a 
wide range of materials handling 
services, in diameters from 4% to 
20 inches. Wheels in the line fea- 
ture molded-on solid compound tires. 
As three types of compounds are 
available, the wheels can be 
equipped with a compound best 
suited to meet conditions to which 
they are subjected. 

One type compound, the standard, 
is used for all normal duties; the 
resistant compound tire for service 
where oils, ordinarily destructive to 





rubber and certain compounds, are 
prevalent; and_ static-dissipating 
compound for use in ordnance and 
chemical plants, flour mills, grain 
elevators and other establishments 
where static discharge is a hazard. 

Also offered by the company is a 
brickbarrow wheel with _ solid, 


molded-on compound tire, 16 inches 
outside diameter, with plain or rol- 
ler bearings and Nu-Seal bearing 
protectors. 
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Flame Hardening 


(Continued from Page 82) 


cautions against overlapping or re- 
heating of hardened bands, extra 
quench jets should be provided at 
both ends of the heating tip, and 
in some cases an auxiliary cooling 
flow of water may be directed at 
the adjacent zones. This should be 
held as close to the flames as pos- 
sible. 

The band progressive method is 
generally used in cases where it is 
not essential that the hardness be 
perfectly uniform over the entire 
length and on parts whose extremely 
large diameters make it economical. 
ly impractical to employ the spin- 
ning methods. It is also employed 
on parts having flanges or should- 
ers which confine the area to be 
hardened as shoulders sometimes 
prevent the use of the other meth- 
ods. 

Spiral Band Progressive Method: 
While the foregoing method is suit- 
able for hardening either localized 
bands such as bearing surfaces or 
for treating the entire length of a 
shaft or cylinder, the spiral band 
progressive method is somewhat bet- 
ter suited to the latter type of work. 
In this method, as the work re. 
volves, the heating tip is moved 
laterally at such speed as to move 
one tip-width along a line parallel 
to the axis with each complete revo- 
lution of the work, thus heating a 
continuous spiral band covering the 
entire surface of the work in one 
operation. 

The same precautions against 
overlaps and edge zone softening 
should be observed as in the band 
progressive method. In addition a 
separate water quench should be 
provided at the ends of the work 
to prevent burning of the edges as 
the flames start and finish the spi- 
ral. The advantage in this technique 
is the elimination of soft end zones, 
which occur at the starting-stopping 
point of each band in the band pro. 
gressive method. 

Hardening Threads: Heavy spiral 
threads may be flame hardened us- 
ing an adaptation of this technique. 
Instead of a broad, multi-flame tip, 
a 2-flame bulbous type tip is recom- 
mended, one flame serving as a pre. 
heater. Torch travel is synchro- 
nized with the thread turns, with 
both flames directed at the root of 
the thread. Water quenching jets 
are provided immediately behind 
the flames, covering two threads, 
and a secondary quench is placed 
several threads behind. The size of 
tip and distance from the work 
vary with the thread size and must 
be determined in practice. Quenches 
must be so positioned as to prevent 
any drawing action from the areas 
already hardened. 


The method described above may 
be applied to hardening Acme and 
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small worm threads, and large 
Brown & Sharpe screw threads. 
Large worm threads are hardened 
in the same way except that stand- 
ard gear hardening tips are em- 
ployed, providing for uniform heat- 
ing and hardening of both sides of 
the thread. 

Mounting the Work: Where it is 
impractical to set up large cylin. 
drical objects on a lathe, they may 
be mounted on a pair of rollers 
and rotated by suitable means. 
Torch movement is then provided 
by mounting the heating tip and 
quench on a Radiograph or other 
machine capable of giving slow lat- 





eral motion parallel to the axis of 
rotation of the work and synchro- 
nized with its rotation to effect a 
spiral hardened band without over- 
lapping. This setup is used princi- 
pally on external surfaces, but it 
may also be applied to large diam- 
eter internal surfaces. 

Band Spinning Method: For hard 
ening comparatively narrow bands 
of complete circumference the band 
spinning method produces far bet- 
ter results than the progressive 
method previously described, prin- 
cipally because soft zones are elimi- 
nated. It is best applied to small 
and medium diameter cylindrical ob 


¢For highest efficiency, nothing can 

compare with AMCO PIT FURNACES 
* More Amco Pits are sold than all 
others combined. 
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jects and may also be used for small 
gears and screws. There are no 
overlaps or soft zones, and the uni- 
form, overall heating before quench- 
ing permits hardening to any de- 
sired depth of penetration. Where 
the quantity of production warrants 
the increased investment in equip- 
ment, the spinning method is by far 
the most satisfactory. 

As in the methods already outlined, 
a broad flat tip of the width of the 
band to be hardened is employed. 
The quench may be incorporated in 
the heating tip or be separate from 
it. In either case, the heating and 
quenching are separate, successive 


JOHNSON 


UNIVERSAL 


BRONZE 


operations. The work is mounted 
on a spindle or lathe and revolved 
at a surface speed of about 1000 
circumferential inches per minute. 
The flames are allowed to impinge 
upon the work for only a brief pe- 
riod, usually less than 1 minute and 
often as little as 10 seconds on small 
diameters. Simultaneously with the 
extinguishing of the flames the 
quenching jets are turned on and 
allowed to play upon the spinning 
part until it is fully cooled. 

Two or more heating tips spaced 
equidistant around the work may be 
used on the larger diameters to as. 
sure a short heating interval and 





Completely Machined 


You save time two ways when you 
purchase Johnson Universal Bronze 
Bars. First, you get excellent delivery 
service...on more than 350 stock sizes. 


Then, Complete Machining-I.D.-O.D. 


Write for free 
STOCK 
LIST 


-ENDS-eliminates costly machining 
. eliminates all danger of imperfec- 


tions or undersurface defects. Why 
not try Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze 
on your next job? Your local indus- 


trial supply distributor carries a 


complete stock. 
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BEARING HERDQOQUARTERS 


500 5. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE. PA. 





thereby to secure the desired sur- 
face hardening effect with shallow 
penetration. 

The speed of this process lends 
itself to automatic co-ordination and 
control. If the parts to be hardened 
are small, they may be released au- 
tomatically from the spindle and 
dropped into a quenching bath, rath- 
er than using specifically located 
quenching jets. Small gears may 
be hardened readily by this spinning 
method, the only precaution neces. 
sary being that the flames should 
be withdrawn somewhat so as not 
to burn the tops of the gear teeth. 
The gear revolves in a soaking heat 
instead of the more intense heat 
commonly applied, thereby causing 
uniform heating of tooth faces and 
root as well as the top. 

An example of how automatic con- 
trol features may be adapted to the 
spinning process is found in a shop 
where gasoline engine crankshafts 
are hardened on four bearing sur- 
faces. Since the four surfaces are 
not all the same width, the heating 
time is adjusted for each by a cam 
movement controlling the lighting 
and extinguishing of the four sets 
of heating flames. Heating time 
varies from 45 seconds for the nar- 
rowest bearing to 56 seconds for 
the widest, and the entire hardening 
process is completed in 2 minutes. 
The work is done on a converted 
lathe bed, and production on this 
operation totals 175 crankshafts per 
8-hour day. 

(Continued In August 3 issue) 


National Cylinder 
Markets New Fluxes 


New line of four welding fluxes 
for both ferrous and nonferrous 
metals is being offered by the Na- 


tional Cylinder Gas Co., 207 West 
Wacker drive, Chicago. Field-tested 
on jobs of all types, precautions 


have been taken on the whole line 
to reduce noxious fumes, bubbling 


and boiling. 
Flux No. 1 is for welding cast 
iron. It floats to the surface the 


heavy oxides which form during 
welding and keeps them liquid so 
that a dense, nonporous and ductile 
weld can be produced. 

No. 2 is a cast iron brazing flux 
which produces a good bond at low 
base temperature and holds the 
bronze being applied at a uniform 
molten consistency. 

No. 3 brazing flux, suitable for 
brass, bronze, copper, steel and 
malleable iron is so compounded 
that it reduces atmospheric oxida- 
tion and keeps flux glaze at a mini- 
mum, 

The fourth flux, No. 22, is an 
aluminum fiux for sheet, cast, 
wrought and alloys. Its fluxing ac- 
tion is fast and effective as it floats 
out oxides and impurities which 
form during welding. 
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Issues New Arc Welding 
Inspection Chart 


Lincoln Electric Co., Coit road, 
Cleveland, has issued a new handy 
are welding inspection wall chart 
suitable for serving as a quick check 
reference for inspectors checking 
welds. Its illustrations show the 
inspector what the beads look like 
if the current is too low, normal, 
too high or if the speed is too low 
or too high. 

The chart also illustrates the 
Fleet-Fillet technique of welding 
and, by means of a graph, shows 
how large electrodes speed up weld- 
ing production. 


Develops Subsitute for 
Grinder Feed Wheels 


Safety Grinding Wheel & Machine 
Co., Springfield, O., announces a 
newly developed substitute for rub- 
ber in the manufacture of regulat- 
ing wheels for centerless grinders. 
Called Saftoid, the product is re- 
ported to cost less and give the 
same service as the rubber wheels. 


Tubing, Converter Steel 
Topics of ASTM Meeting 


Notable in the session devoted 
to steel at the forty-fifth annual 
meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials at Atlantic 
City, N. J., recently, was the report 
of committee A-1, presented by Nor- 
man’ L. Mochel, chairman, also a 
paper discussing the comparative 
quality of converter cast steel. 


Particularly important recom- 
mendations made by the committee 
report were those in the field of 
pipe and tubing, where a new meth- 
od of determining elongation values 
based on pipe wall thickness is being 
established in two of the country’s 
most basic specifications for welded 
and seamless steel pipe (A 53) and 
for lap-welded and seamless steel 
pipe for high-temperature service 
(A 106). 

Incorporated in these standards 
is a new method of determining 
flattening test requirements by 
means of a formula which estab- 
lishes more rational values based 
on pipe sizes and grades. These 
two specifications also will permit 
the use of acid bessemer seamless 
material and the electric resistance 
welding process. 

At the meeting, two new pipe 
specifications also were approved, 
one covering copper-brazed tubing 
suitable for general engineering 
uses, and the other covering welded 
alloy open-hearth iron pipe. 

A paper by Sims and Dahle, Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, discussed 
the quality of converter cast steel. 
It described results of rather ex- 
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cesses. 





Look in your Classi 
LO-HED HOIS 


tensive tests in comparison with 
steels made by other melting proc- 
It reveale ’ 
similar compositions the mechanical 
properties at room temperature 
followed well known effects of com- 
position and inclusion type. 
Low-temperature notched-bar im. 
pact properties were found to be 
dependent upon deoxidation prac- 
tice without relation to process of 
manufacture. The same was true 
with strain age-hardening effects. 
Standard fatigue and notched-bar 
fatigue results are in accord with 
tensile properties, rather than with 
notched-bar impact properties. 


IT’S A FEAT OF 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 





eS To Any Monorail System. 
There’s a Balanced Lo- 


Hed Electric Hoist For Every 


OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: 


TAYLOR STOKERS, MARINE DECK AUXILIARIES, 


HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 





ed Telephone Directory under’ A-E-CO 
" for your nearest representative. 


According to the authors, the 
melting medium is of little moment 
in determining the properties of 
cast steel, 


Keep Welding 
(Continued from Page 90) 


lowers insulation resistance and 
cuts down creepage distances. 


Steel mill dusts are usually high- 
ly conductive, if not abrasive, and 
lessen creepage distances. Other 
dusts are highly abrasive and 
actually cut the insulation in being 
carried through by the ventilating 
air. Fine cast iron dust quickly 





BALANCE 


was only the beginning 
of the story of this hoist 


When one of our representatives 
saw the ay of this ad he said, 

“Yes, this illustrates our big point, 
the balanced arrangement of the 
motor and drum about the beam. 
But there's more to the Lo-Hed 
story in these times than balance. 
Listen .. . 


“When I see a customer, I don't 
have to sell him on balanced de- 
sign, all-spur gear drive, heavy duty 
hoist motor and all other features. 
The customer takes me by the arm 
out into the plant, points to a 
Lo-Hed and says, ‘See that Lo-Hed? 
Been running every day for 5 
years ...on three shifts now... 
not a cent for repairs yet." Then 
ad customer sells me on a Lo- 


We make no claim that a Lo-Hed 
will run for 5 years or 10 years with- 
out a cent for upkeep. But it is 
true that Lo-Heds are precision 
built to last for years. It is true 
that they have an exceptional 
record for low maintenance. And 
it is true that they sell themselves 
to customers. f you need an 
electric hoist now, buy one that 
will be on the job years from now. 
Buy a Lo-Hed. Send for the 28-page 
Lo-Hed catalog today. 








AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. 


Aramingo Avenue, Phila, Penna. 


Please send me your complete cata- 
log of LO-HED HOISTS 


Ask your representative to getin 
touch with me promptly 


Name 
Company 
Street Address 


City State 
Please print plainly) 













































insulating mate- 


most 


penetrates 
rials. 

Hence the desirability of inspect- 
ing motors periodically. If condi- 
tions are extremely severe, weekly 
inspection and partial cleaning are 
desirable. Most motors require a 
complete overhauling and thorough 
cleaning about once a year. 

Once a Week: For the weekly 
cleaning, the motor and generator 
should be blown out with dry com- 
pressed air (about 25 to 30 pounds 
per square inch in pressure.) Where 
conducting and abrasive dusts are 
present, even lower pressure may 
be necessary, and suction is to be 
preferred, as damage can easily be 
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caused by blowing the dust and 
metal chips into the insulation. On 
most motors the windings are fair- 
ly accessible, however, and the air 
can be properly directed to prevent 
such damage. 

Once a Year: About once a year, 
welders should be overhauled. First, 
the heavy dirt and grease should 
be removed with a heavy, stiff 
brush, wooden or fiber scrapers and 
cloths, Rifle-cleaning bristle brushes 
can be used in air ducts. Dry dust 
and dirt can be blown off, using 
dry compressed air at moderate 
pressure, Care must be taken to 
direct the aig so that the dust will 
not cause damage and will not be 
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pocketed in the various corners 
Grease, oil and sticky dirt are eas 
ily removed by applying cleaning 
liquids such as carbon tetrachloride 

If the welder can be spared from 
service long enough, the insulation 
of the motor should be dried out 
by heating to from 90 to 100 degrees 
Cent. While the motor is sstill 
warm, a high-grade insulating var 
nish should be applied. 

The varnish may be sprayed or 
brushed on. After applying the 
varnish, the best results are ob- 
tained by baking for 6 to 7 hours at 
about 100 degrees Cent. If the ma 
chine must be put back into service 
quickly, or if facilities are not avail- 
able for baking, fairly good results 
will be obtained by applying one of 
the varnishes which dry in a few 
hours at ordinary room tempera- 
tures. 

Lubrication: Manufacturers’ in- 
structions regarding lubrication of 
bearings should be carefully noted. 
These instructions should be kept 
near the welder so that they are 
readily accessible. Usually grease- 
packed bearings have sufficient lu- 
bricant when shipped from the fac- 
tory to last about a year under 
normal conditions of cleanliness and 
temperature. When sets are oper- 
ated in unusually dirty atmos- 
pheres, run continuously 24 hours 
per day, or exposed to extremes of 
temperature, it would be well to 
shorten the bearing inspection and 
lubrication interval down to six 
months or less if experience war- 
rants. An occasional check of bear- 
ing temperature by feeling with the 
hand may disclose undue heating 
before damage is actually done. 
Once a lubricating routine has been 
established, it should be carried out, 
and by reliable men who will follow 
instructions, 

It is pretty generally established 
that outside of gross neglect for 
long periods of time, the major 
causes of bearing troubles are over- 
greasing and dirt. Overgreasing re- 
sults in excessive heating of the 
bearing, frequently with churning 
and breaking down of the grease 
with consequent loss of its protec- 
tive qualities. 

Dirt occasionally gets into a bear- 
ing through the use of grease that 
is carried around or stored in un- 
covered containers. Quite as fre- 
quently it gets in through careless- 
ness in protecting parts while bear- 
ings are disassembled or opened for 
inspection. The prevention is ob- 
vious but often overlooked: 

Every part of a bearing assem- 
bly, including retainer plates, gas- 
kets and screws should be placed 
in a clean box immediately on re- 
moval, and if dropped or otherwise 
soiled, should not be replaced with- 
out a thorough cleaning in a suit- 
able solvent. 

None but clean hands, tools and 
rags should ever be allowed to 
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touch a bearing. 

Grease must be clean. If there is 
the slightest doubt of its purity, it 
should be thrown away. Grease is 
cheap compared with bearings and 
lost man-hours, Only a high grade 
of grease should be used for ball- 
bearing lubrication. 

Brushes: Brush inspection is im- 
portant. The first essential require- 
ment for the satisfactory operation 
of brushes is the free movement of 
the brushes in their holders. Uni- 
form brush pressure also is neces- 
sary to assure equal current dis- 
tribution. Adjustment of brush 
holders should be set so _ that 
the face of the holder is approxi- 
mately %-inch up from the com- 
mutator; any distance greater than 
‘%s-inch may cause brushes to wedge, 
resulting in chattering and exces- 
sive sparking. 

It is essential that the correct 
grade of brush for a specific appli- 
cation be used. Recommendations 
as to the correct grade of brush 





Table I—Trouble, Causes 
and What To Do 


Trouble 
Mechine fails to hold heat 


Causes 


Rough or dirty commutator 
Brushes may be worn down to 
limit of adjustment or life 
Brush springs may have lost 
adjustment or may be broken 
Field circuit may have variable 
resistance connection or in- 
termittent open circuit 
Electrode lead or work lead 
connections may be poor 
Wrong grade of brushes may 
have been installed on gen- 
erators 
Field rheostat-or tap switches 


What Te Deo 


Check for one blown fuse or 
dead line 

Check load against welder name- 
plate. Check duty cycle 

Check terminal voltage while 
machine is loaded; it should 
not exceed 30 volts on small 
machines or 40 volts on large 
machines when operating at 
rated current 

Make sure that temperature in 
motor-generator room or hous- 
ing does not exceed 100 F. and 
that there is no interference 
with normal ventilation of the 
machine 


Trouble 
Machine fails to 
start 





Causes 
Power circuit may be complete- 
ly dead 
Power circuit may be single- 
phased 
Power line voltage may not be 
suitable for motor, or may 


be extremely low: may be ac- 
companied by chattering of 
the motor starter 

Machine may be jammed 

Motor starter may be single- 
phased 

Overload protecting relays may 
be tripped 


What To Do 
Look for open disconnect switch, 


fuses removed from clips, or 
blown fuses 
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HOW TO MAKE LONG-LASTING DOORS 



































may be making poor contact 
and overheating 

Brush-shifting or other me- 
chanical current - adjusting 
mechanism may have loose 
or worn links 


What To Do 


Commutator should be trued or 
cleaned 

Replace or readjust brushes 

Replace or readjust brush 
springs 

Check field current with am- 
meter to discover varying cur- 
rent. This applies to both the 
main generator and exciter if 
used. 

Tighten all connections 

Check with manufacturer's 
recommendations 

Inspect rheostat and clean and 
adjust finger tension on 
switches 

Check current-adjusting mech- 
anism for back-lash and play 


Trouble 
Motor trips off line 


Causes 


Power circuit may be single- 
phased 

Welder may be operating above 
current capacity 

Welding electrode or work 
leads may be too long or too 
small in cross section 

Ambient temperature may be 
too high 
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LAST STILL LONGER Long before high-speed day-and- 


night war production began to throw severe, extra demands on all in- 
dustrial equipment, Kinnear Rolling Doors had proved their capacity for 
long-lasting, low-cost service under hardest use. To make sure that your 
rolling doors give you every extra ounce of time-saving convenience for the 
duration, and long after, we offer the following maintenance suggestion: 
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Look for one blown fuse or one 
dead line 

Check voltage with voltmeter, 
particularly at the moment of 
attempted starting 

See that armature turns over 
easily by hand, and look for 
foreign material in air gaps 

Check to see that all fingers on 
starter make contact when 
closed 

See that relay contacts are 

closed and that. starter picks 

up when push button is 

pressed. Be sure to remove 

cause of tripping 


Trouble 


Welder starts but 
fails to generate 
























HEAVY DUTY -CUTTING OIL 
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AMERICA'S | NSPARENT 
ULPHURIZED CUTTING AN 1865. 
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This is why we feel that you 
will find Stuart Oil Engineering 
Service helpful in solving 
metal cutting problems. It 
has been our job since 


Causes 


May be running the wrong 
way 

Generator or exciter brushes 
may be loose or missing 

Exciter may not be operating 


Field circuit of generator or 
exciter may be open 

Generator may be reversed in 
polarity due to another ma- 
chine or incorrect operation 
in parallel with another ma- 
chine 

Series fleld and armature cir- 
cuit may be open-circuited 


What To Do 


Check direction of rotation with 
manufacturers instructions or 
direction arrow. On 3-phase 


VO 


Onur job is to keep cutting oil research 
and engineering service abreast of the 
progress made in machines, tools, metals 
and processes; to make sure the metal 
working industry has every advantage that 
modern cutting oils can make possible. 


We've done that job since 1865 — done 
it well, industry has acknowledged. 


Example after example can be cited 
where management and technicians of 
vital war products plants, government and 
private, have worked with Stuart Oil Engi- 
neers to solve new and difficult problems 
that were barriers to peak production. 
The key to every such solution has been 
found in an open-minded approach—close 
cooperation—in using unbiased judgement 
—and a determination to achieve results. 















motors, direction of rotation 
may be changed by inter- 
changing any two leads 

Be sure that all brushes bear 
on the commutator and have 
proper spring tension 

Check exciter output voltage 
with voltmeter or lamp 

Check for open circuits in rheo- 
stat, fleld leads, and field coils. 
Also check res‘stors and recti- 
flers, if any. Some machines 
give low output when fields 
are open. 

*Flash the fleld with a storage 
battery or another generator 
first with one polarity and 
then with the other to see if 
it builds up (Flash exciter 
fleld if set has separate ex- 
citer) 

Check circuit with ringer or 
voltmeter 


Trouble 


Welding are is 
loud and spatters 
excessively 


Causes 


Current setting may be too 
high 
Polarity may be wrong 


What To Do 


Check setting and current out- 
put with ammeter 

Check polarity 

Try reversing polarity or try an 
electrode of the opposite polar- 
ity 





*“Flashing” the fleld of a generator 
or exciter is a method of establishing the 
residual magnetism of the fleld struc- 
ture with the proper polarity to cause 
the macnine to “build-up,” or generate 
voltage. It consists of passing a rela- 
tively heavy current through the field 
windings momentarily, using an external 
source of direct curent to supply the 
power. 

If a low-voltage source, such as a stor- 
age battery, is used, the series fleld of 
the generator should be flashed; if a 
higher voltage source such as another 
generator or exciter is used, the shunt 
fleld should be flashed. 





should be obtained from the manu- 
facturer of the welder only. 

Broken brushes imply two possi- 
bilities: Incorrect brush grade or 
mechanical defects (such as unbal- 
anced, rough or eccentric commu- 
tator). To eliminate brush break- 
age, both factors should be cor- 
rected, 

Check the brushes to make sure 
that they will not wear down too 
far before the next inspection. Keep 
extra sets of brushes available so 
that replacement can be made when 
needed. It is false economy to use 
brushes down to the absolute mini- 
mum length before replacement. 
Cases have been known where 
brushes have worn down until the 
metal, where the pigtail connects 
to the brush, was touching the com- 
mutator. This, of course, was caus- 
ing damage to the commutator. 

Make sure that each brush sur- 
face, in contact with the commuta- 
tor, has the polished finish that in- 
dicates good contact, and that the 
polish covers all of the surface of 
the brush. When replacing a brush 
be sure to put it in the same brush 
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holder and in its original position. 
It has been found helpful to scratch 
a mark cn one side of the brush 
when removing it, so that it will be 
replaced properly. 

When installing new brushes, fit 
them carefully to the commutator. 
Sand only until the curve of the 
brushes is the same as that of the 
commutator. Be sure that the brush 
shunts (pigtails) are fastened se- 
curely so that current will not over- 
heat the brushes and brush holders. 

Check the springs that hold the 
brushes against the commutator. 


Commutators: Inspect the com- 
mutator for color and condition. It 
should be clean, smooth and glossy, 
with a color varying from straw to 
chocolate brown where the brushes 
ride on it. A bluish or reddish col- 
‘or indicates overheating of the com- 
mutator. Roughness of the commu- 
tator should be removed by sand- 
papering or stoning. Never use 
cauery cloth or an emery stone, Use 
a “fine” stone or number 00 sand- 
paper unless the commutator is in 
bad condition, when the job may 
be started with a “coarse” stone and 
finished with “fine.” 

For this operation, press. the 
stone or sandpaper against the com- 
mutator with moderate pressure 
with the motor running, and move 
it back and forth across the com- 
mutator surface. Use care not to 
come in contact with live parts. 

If the commutator is very rough 
as evidenced by pronounced up and 
down vibration cf the brushes, the 
armature should be taken out and 
the commutator turned down in a 
lathe. When this is done, it is usu- 
ally necessary also to cut back the 
insulation betwéen the commutator 
bars slightly. If the commutator is 
found to be dirty when the genera- 
tor is inspected, it should be wiped 
clean with a piece of canvas or 
other cloth that is free from lint. 

Never put oil on the commutator. 
Proper selection of brushes gives 
the commutator all the lubrication 
required to prevent excessive wear 
and to build up a good smooth op- 
erating glazed surface on the cop- 
per. 

Transformers: The arc welding 
transformers of alternating-current 
welders require a minimum of 
maintenance, but this fact should 
not be allowed to result in neglect. 
On fan-cooled units, fans should be 
cleaned and lubricated about once a 
year. Windings should be blown 
out at least twice a year in very 

clean locations, and more often in 
dusty places. At the time of this 
periodic attention, all connections 
and coil supports should be checked 
for tightness. Manual current ad- 


justing mechanisms should be lu- 
bricated often enough to prevent 
stiff operation of the hand-wheel or 
crank, making sure that a fairly 
high melting-point grease 
formly distributed over 


is uni- 
the full 
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length of screws and guides. On 
motor-operated controls, lubrication 
at more frequent intervals may be 
required, as evidenced by slowing 
down of the motor or noise from 
the gearing. This point should be 
checked at least three times a year, 
and more often if experience justi- 
fies it. 

Abuses: While most welding equip- 
ment is designed to stand up under 
unusually adverse operating condi- 
tions, some not infrequent circum- 
stances will cause serious impair- 
ment of not complete interruptions 
of their service. 

One bad practice, for example, is 
that of leaving weather-protecting 
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tarpaulins thrown over machines in 
operation, in such a way as to in- 
terfere with the free passage of 
ventilating air into and out of the 
equipment. Cases are known where 
welders have been equipped with 
canvas flaps permanently installed 
on inlet and exhaust air openings, 
resulting in severe overheating and 
very short equipment life. 
Improper connection of extension 


leads for either the electrode or 
work terminals is not at all uncom 
mon. This results in a high re 
sistance circuit from welder to arc 
and return with resulting varia- 
tions in welding current, particu- 
larly when the leads are moved 
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so as to change the resistance of 
the connections. This is a frequent 
cause of complaints by welding op- 
erators that the heat is not steady. 
The remedy for this is to make 
sure that connections are kept 
tight, and that all connections are 
made with cables equipped with 
properly installed cable lugs or 
terminals. It is practically impos- 


sible to bolt or wedge untinned 
flexible cable to another conductor 
and secure a good low-resistance 
joint. Soldered or reliable solder- 
less connectors or terminals should 
always be used. 

The use of excessively long elec- 


trode or work leads with motor- 
generator type welders will result 
in overheating of the motor when 
operating in the upper part of the 
current range unless extraordinar- 
ily large cables, or a number con- 
nected in parallel, are used. Over- 
heating, of the motor from this 
cause is a frequent reason for mo- 
tor-generator welders tripping off 
the line with consequent loss of 
production, 

A source of trouble which is not 
protected against by the motor over- 
load relays is the intentional or un- 
intentional application of long con- 
tinued short circuits on the gen- 





MANY WAR FACTORIES BASE THEIR PRODUCTION STRATEGY 
ON THOMASTRIP DEPENDABILITY AND PERFORMANCE .. . 


HE DEMAND for higher and still higher production places 

more rigid demands upon your cold rolled strip steel. Since 
Thogastrip is made with extreme care throughout every operating 
procedure, it will meet your increasingly strict requirements. 
Thomas steel is uniform in high quality and meets specifications 
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erator. Poor cable or cable connec- 
tion insulation may be responsible 
for unintentionally short circuit- 
ing a generator for long periods of 
time. This results in the flow of 
very heavy generator current, but 
because of the low generator volt- 
age involved, does not require suffi- 
cient power input from the line 
to cause the motor overload relay 
to trip. While the motor is not 
damaged, the generator may be 
seriously overheated or burned out. 


The use of improperly bonded 
structural steel systems or building 
frameworks for the welding cur- 
rent return circuit is undesirable. 
The high resistance path thus af- 
forded the welding current may re- 
sult in overheating of the welder 
motor, and in addition, there is al- 
ways the possibility that arcing or 
overheating of some poor connec- 
tion, possibly quite remote from 
the scene of operations, may go un- 
noticed and start a fire. 

No attempt should be made to 
adjust welding current output by 
any means other than those pro- 
vided and recommended by the 
manufacturer of the equipment. 
Shifting the brushes on generators 
not designed for brush-shifting con- 
trol will usually result in inferior 
welding characteristics, impaired 
commutation, and short brush life. 

In transporting welding equip- 
ment, rough handling resulting in 
permant mechanical damage is all 
too frequent. Motor-generator sets 
mounted on steel wheeled running 
gear should be moved only at slow 
speeds—never behind fast-moving 
trucks or other vehicles. They 
should be eased over obstacles and 
depressions such as flange clear- 
ance grooves in tracks. Slings used 
for transportation of welders by 
crane should be carefully arranged 
to avoid damaging control boxes, 
handles, and other equipment 
mounted on the outside of the set. 


Care should be taken to avoid 
using arc welders out-of-doors in 
unfavorable weather. Many ma- 
chines now on the market are de- 
signed to be both semiprotected 
and dripproof. This does not mean, 
however, that these welders should 
be used in rain or other precipita- 
tion without suitable protection. 

At the discretion of the user, of 
course, dripproof or even open 
motor-generator sets can be oper- 
ated out-of-doors, provided they are 
protected from obviously damaging 
conditions by tarpaulins or tempo- 
rary shelters. These must be ar- 
ranged so as not to hinder ventila- 
tion of the equipment, as previous- 
ly discussed, 

Common troubles and their reme- 
dies: In spite of the reliability of 
the modern arc welder, troubles 
will occur. The causes and reme- 
dies for the majority of such 
troubles are given in Table I. 
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Dwindling Steel Warehouse Stocks 


Worry Eastern Manufacturers 


NEW YORK 


RAPID depletion of warehouse 
stocks in the East is concerning not 
only distributors, but manufacturers 
engaged in a wide range of war 
work. Some of the latter predict 
jobber stocks will be virtually ex- 
hausted before the year ends, and 
they believe that should this devel- 
op, war production will be crippled 
severely. 

Even now, manufactures often 
must go far afield to obtain small 
items, and often at cost of consid- 
erable delay and effort. This in it- 
self is not hew. But it is the ex:ent 
to which it is now being done, 
combined with the fact that not even 
this is going to help much longer 
at the rate warehouse stocks are 
shrinking, that is causing concern. 


Due also to difficulty in obtain- 
ing steel, manufacturers are having 
to resort to an increasing number 
of substitutions—not only in the 
matter of sizes and analyses, but, in 
same cases, of changing over to en- 
tirely different materials. How- 
ever, there are limits to which this 
can be done. Also, there is bound 
to be waste in time and materials, 
especially where over-size pieces 
are turned down or sheared to re- 
quired size. 


Stocks Important 


While granting there is terrific 
demand for steel from many direc- 
tions, manufacturers contend it is 
highly essential to them and to the 
war effort that there be stocks upon 
which they can draw for scattered 
items as the need arises. To carry 
all the sizes and specifications they 
might need in meeting every con- 
tingency of operation and mainte- 
nance would be poor economy, even 
if it were possible. At present, it 
would not only be poor, but out- 
rageous economy, and obviously im- 
possible. Yet stocks they can turn 
to for small special items (clearly 
needed for war work) are of more 
importance than ever before. 


As indicated, many consumers are 
having to go far afield these days 
for such items. One large chain 
manufacturer recently had to go as 
far west as St. Louis to obtain 2% 
tons of hot-rolled bars for an ur- 
gent Navy order taking an A-l-a 
rating. Such cases, he points out, 
are coming up practically every 
other day. Difficulty in obtaining 
steel has caused an eastern Penn- 
sylvania interest, heavily engaged in 
war work, to call upon his branch 
offices in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Houston, New York, New 
Haven, Philadelphia and St. Louis 
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to assist in the procurement of 
steel. By this procedure practically 
all warehouses can be contacted as 
far west as St. Louis and as far 
south as Houston, Tex. But even 
with all this help this manufactur- 
er is often required to ask the Army 
Ordnance Department for assistance 
in obtaining some items. 
Incidentally, this particular pur- 


chaser summarizes his position by 
saying that before last winter he 


was successful in obtaining any 
quantity and size in commercial 
grades and all types of alloys from 
stock, but that today he can pur- 
chase practically no alloys from 
stock and finds the sizes and quan- 
tities of commercial grades limited. 
Frequently, his company is handi- 
capped through inability to obtain 
stock from iron and steel distribu- 
tors. 

A chain manufacturer advises 
that for many years the steel ware- 
houses have played a very important 
part in supplying his plants with 
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OF GIANT CRANKSHAFT 





The breaking of this giant, eight-throw crank- 
shaft (30° long by 10%" in diameter) caused a complete shut down 
of the starch plant of a large refining company in Santa Domingo. 


Even in ordinary times it would have taken from three to four 
months to replace the shaft, whereas the actual Thermit welding 
in our shop at Jersey City was done in a few days. 


Write us for full particulars of Thermit welding, which has been 
standard practice for repair of heavy parts by steel mills and ship 
yards and many other industries for over 40 years. 


Thermit welding is being used today, too, for the fabrication of 
heavy units. Simple forgings, small castings and flame-cut shapes 
can be welded together at a fraction of the cost of large, expensive 
castings. Preparation work is extremely simple and, compared with 
other welding processes, many valuable hours are frequently saved. 


Booklet, Thermit Welding, sent on request. 


Thermit welded crankshaft ready to be shipped. 
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Ml Close-up of 
Thermit weld, which has 
the strength and sound- 
ness of forged steel, 
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numerous steel items. “Naturally,” 
he says, “the large portion of our 
steel requirements is purchased 
from the mills; however, the small 
items of 500 or 1000-pound lots of 
cold-rolled steel, machine steel, black 
and galvanized sheets, etc., which 
we order both for production and 
maintenance, are no less important 
to our operations.” 

A turbine manufacturer is experi- 
encing much difficuty in obtaining 
small steel and brass stock require- 
ments from warehouses. “We al- 


ways felt that the warehouse was a 
necessary unit 
picture 


in our commercial 


more so now than ever, 





yet we have been given to under- 
stand that they are themselves ex- 
periencing the same kind of diffi- 
culties in obtaining their require- 
ments in the various metals.” This 
consumer hoped that something 
would be done and done quickly to 
insure the continued operation of 
warehouses. 

A manufacturer of forging and 
pressing equipment in eastern Penn- 
sylvania asserts that it has been 
his practice to buy, as much as pos- 
sible, from the warehouses, as the 
quantities: of steel ordinarily pur- 
chased do not warrant going direct 
to the steel mills. Up until the 
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We're helping to “keep ‘em rolling” with Speed Case Steel. 


MONARCH STEEL COMPANY 
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present, this company has been 
experiencing no particular difficulty, 
but is now encountering delay in ob- 
taining certain sizes of cold-finished 
steck through inability of the ware- 
houses to get material from the 
mills. As a result, the company is 
using substitute materials where 
quick delivery is essential. 

A hydraulic turbine and valve 
manufacturer has been seriously 
handicapped in obtaining steel bar 
requirements. It has been neces- 
sary, frequently, for this company 
to accept substitute analyses or sub- 
stitute sizes in order to keep abreast 
of production requirements. 

On numerous occasions, this man- 
ufacturer has found it necessary to 
inquire many times for the same 
lot of steel before finally being suc- 
cessful in obtaining an acceptable 
quantity. There have been a num- 
ber of requisitions which the com- 
pany has been forced to carry along 
in its purchasing department for at 
least six months before finally be- 
ing able to purchase all of the items 
required. 


“Our situation here,” says a com- 
pany executive, “is such that only 
infrequently can we place mill or- 
ders for bars. We manufacture 
custom-built equipment and natural- 
ly the sizes cover a wide range. 
However, even with the wide range 
in sizes, our inquiries are always 
eagerly sought by the warehouses 
as attractive tonnage, miscellaneous 
lots often making 40,000 pounds 
carload. 


Job Delayed a Year 


“At present, we have several or- 
ders on mill books for a number of 
sizes of heavy flats, to which we 
had to extend various ratings, some 
of which were good and some not 
so good. We have received some 
of the items from the mills, but, as 
you can well appreciate, they are 
unable to ship the items on the low- 
er ratings, and this has handicapped 
a job which we have had on our 
books for practically a year, due to 
the fact that we are unable to get 
several sizes of bars. 

“Very frankly, in our opinion, we 
think that the warehouse as a 
source of service to the manufac- 
turer engaged in this vital war pro- 
gram is a very essential unit and 
should be given consideration. A 
delay in receiving small stock items 
of bars very often seriously handi- 
caps emergency war effort and we 
believe some relief should be given 
to the warehouses in order that 
they in turn can relieve a critical 
situation facing the manufacturers 
of war materials.” 


A manufacturer of electrical 
measuring instruments and pyrom- 
eters, etc., notes the increasing 
difficulty of distributors in obtain- 
ing stock replacements and believes 
this difficulty is going to work a 
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double hardship on plants such as 
his. ““While we do use a consid- 
erable quantity of iron and steel 
products, we do not use such quan- 
tities as to order on every size the 
quantity required by a mill and 
wait for delivery.” 

A ball and roller bearings pro- 
ducer regards warehouse service as 
essential, not so much from a pro- 
duction standpoint, although his 
company does occasionally pick up 
small quantities of cold-rolled strip 
steel and low carbon bars when 
there is delay in shipment from the 
mills, but from a maintenance stand- 
point. The company continually is 
purchasing bars, shapes and sheets 
for this purpose. 

Asserting steel warehouses are 
especially important at this time, 
an eastern Pennsylvania manufac- 
turer, engaged in war work, points 
out that in many instances his com- 
pany requires small quantites of 
steel bars, sheets, plates which are 
not sufficiently large to place with 
a mill, but which could eas'ly be 
handled by a warehouse if they had 
the necessary material on hand. 

“We are at the present operating 
on the basis of 95 per cent war 
work and frequently find that in 
connection with government con- 
tracts we require a few bars of hot- 
rolled material of special analysis 
and our only chance of filling our 
order is to pick up this material 
through a warehouse. 


No Steel—Machine Redesigned 


“Recently in connection with one 
of our government contracts we re- 
quired approximately 1000 pounds 
of hot-rolled flat bars and after con- 
tacting seven warehouses by tele- 
phone in this locality we were un- 
able to pick up the necessary ma- 
terial. It was then necessary for 
us to call all of our outside connec- 
tions with the hope of picking up 
this material from some warehouse 
at a distant point, but inasmuch 
as we were not successful it was 
necessary to redesign the apparatus 
using other material. 

“Our experience over the past 
several months has been that the 
steel warehouses in this vicinity 
have not been able to replenish their 
stocks; consequently, it is very dif- 
ficult and sometimes impossible to 
obtain the small amount of material 
required in connection with special 
jobs.” 

A manufacturer of condensers 
special purpose compressors, big 
pumps and blast furnace blowers 
regards warehouse services as high- 
ly important. All his products are 
important to the war effort and 
in many cases urgently wanted for 
direct army and navy use. To com- 
plete this made-to-order machinery, 
bar stock, hexagons, flats, in some 
sizes are always needed in quanti- 
ties far below those economical 
for the mills to roll. 
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Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


Formation of a plant war pro- 


duction drive committee was an- 
nounced last week by Herbert H. 
Pease, president, New Britain Ma- 
chinery Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Feature of the plan is to increase 
attendance of company’s 3500 em- 
ployes through issuance of “perfect 
attendance awards.” Program also 
includes a slogan contest, pledges 
of all-out efforts by workers, post- 


yous needs J04 these 





er displays, progress indicators 
and supply to the men of informa- 


tive pamphlets on war efforts. 
> 


Colonial Broach Co., Detroit, will 
soon double its broach manufac- 
turing capacity in that city by 
occupying a new plant which is 
in addition to facilities created by 
the erection of its second plant in 
that location about a year ago. 
Area of the latter also is being 
increased 20 per cent, to be oc- 
cupied by olonial Bushings Inc. 


and New Method Steel Stamps Inc. 
a 


Orders received by General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. in the 
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AQUA SOL ‘‘D’’ GRINDING COMPOUND 


This compound was particularly designed for micro 
finishing bearings, wrist pins, aircraft and engine parts. ~ 
The most remarkable feature of this new grinding com- 
pound is its ability to settle fine chips; it does this faster 
and more completely than any compound or coolant we 


have ever seen. 





HOW TO TAKE 
TROUBLES OUT 
OF GRINDING 


if 








NO. 22 NON-SCRATCH 


DRAWING COMPOUND~-— 


No single compound or even a set of half a dozen will fit 
all purposes. We have, therefore, made many brands to 
fit different working conditions and preferences. 
we developed the first washable-in-water compound that 
ever had been offered; today we are always pleased to sup- 
ply working samples and servicemen for demonstration pur- 
poses. We also work out special lubricants for special jobs. 


THIS IS GREAT STUFF 

FOR DRAWING THE 

NEW ALUMINUM 
ALLOYS 
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of tools’’. 





This lubricant is known as 
If you have difficulty in maintaining limits in tapping 
or threading jobs, find excessive wear or breakage of taps or tools, 
try NO-SEP. It is widely used in war plants for broaching, drilling, 
boring and other cutting operations on hardcned, toughened steels. 


SPATTER-EX AND FLASH-EX 


NO-SEP LUBRICANT 


“the lubricant that lengthens the life 


Spatter-EX prevents the bonding of welding 










HOW TO SAVE 
TIME IN CLEANING 
WELDING JOGS 








spatter to parts which are to be welded. Flash-EX 
protects welding holder jaws from becoming 
jammed with flash; prevents adhesion of weld- 
ing spatter on multi-pass welds, or on single 
welds where the heat is intense. 


Both com- 


pounds are water-soluble. 


PROTEX NON-RUST OILS BEAT CORROSION! 


Ideal for gg | shipments and exports against rust damage. Extensively used on steel stocks, 


machines, tools, dies, etc. which must be placed in storage. 
No. 20 Protex Non-Rust Oil; for long storage, use our F.B. Protex. 


For a few months’ protection, use 


MELTOMATIC PASTE SOLDER ALUMINUM CUTTING OIL 


Brush the material on, apply heat, and wipe. It's 
a revolutionary process; saves time. 


Has great penetrating power, plus ample lubri- 
cation; increases tool life. 


B CEMENT FLOOR CLEANER 


For maintaining factory cleanliness; excellent for oil-soaked floors; cleans in a jiffy. 


WAYNE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Dependable Service to the Metal Working Industries for over 25 years 
9502 COPELAND ST. 
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second quarter of 1942 amounted to 
$566,250,000, an increase of 115 
per cent over the corresponding 
period of last year, Charles E. Wil- 
son, president, reported last week. 
Orders for the six months ending 
June 30 totaled $865,370,000, an in- 
crease of 66 per cent. 


- 








For outstanding achievement in 
production of equipment vital to 
the United States Navy, the Navy 
“E” burgee, symbol of*“Work Well 
Done”, was presented to the De 
Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
N. J., June 29, at which time also 




















































OU can get the materials for 

Refractory Concrete and Re- 
fractory Insulating Concrete now— 
or whenever you want them. Refrac- 
tory Concrete is made withLUMNITE 
as the binder for refractory aggre- 
gates. LUMNITE is sold by building 
supply dealers throughout the United 
States and in Canada. Aggregates can 
be easily obtained or prepared in your 
plant. 

Added to availability is the adapt- 
ability of Refractory Concrete and 
Refractory Insulating Concrete. This 
also eliminates delay. Cast-in-place 
Refractory Concrete is formed to fit 
the job. Any thickness or shape of 
wall or arch can be placed without 
limitation by the size of masonry 
units, without cutting, and without 
waiting for special shapes. 

High cold-strength speeds up the 
construction schedule. Refractory 
Concrete is ready for service in short 
order, usually before installation of 
burners and accessories is com- 





the employes received the “E” la- 
pel insignia. Production of equip- 
ment for the Navy by the com- 
pany during the first four months 
of 1942 exceeded in equivalent man 
hours its entire production during 
World War I. 


> 


A. Jay Hofmann has moved to 
larger quarters at 31 North Nar- 
berth avenue, Narberth, Pa. In ad- 
dition to cranes and mill equipment 
the organization will handle com- 
pressors, diesels, steel buildings and 
contractors’ equipment, under direc- 
tion of Frank W. Hofmann, and 


AVOID DELAY 
IN FURNACE CONSTRUCTION 


Use Refractory Concrete! 





... It ts avatlable and adaptable 


pleted. You do not have to wait for 
Refractory Concrete. 

Pre-cast units of Refractory Con- 
crete can be made in your plant, 
ready for installation as needed. Spe- 
cial shapes, made in any form desired, 
can be stored or installed the day 
after molding—without pre-firing. 

Let us tell you where you can get 
LUMNITE and aggregates for Re- 
fractory Concrete and Refractory 
Insulating Concrete.Write The Atlas 
LUMNITE Cement Company (United 
States Steel Corp. Subsidiary), Dept. 
S, Chrysler Building, New York City. 





Keep LUMNITE Castables in Stock— 
if you prefer a factory-prepared mix- 
ture. Made with LUMNITE and se- 
lected aggregates, these castables are 
ready for use upon mixing with water. 
With LUMNITE castables you can have 
Refractory Concrete or Refractory In- 
sulating Concrete in minimum time. 
LUMNITE Castables are obtainable 
from refractory manufacturers and 
distributors in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 


> Specify Castables “Made with LUMNITE” < 














liquidation of idle tonnages of new 
and used steel, steel tanks and tow- 
ers and general surplus materials, 
under direction of E. L. Hofmann. 


+ 
Due to increased industrial ac- 
tivity in the Northwest and the 
need for greater sales coverage in 
that area, Cutler-Hammer Inc., 
Milwaukee, has elevated its Seattle 
office to the status of district sales 
office. T. N. Bristow, of the Seat- 
tle office, assumes the title of dis- 
trict manager. 
> 
With testimonials of esteem in 
recognition of their accomplish- 
ments, 206 veteran employes of 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
who had served 10 to 35 years, re- 
cently received service pins from 
company officials. 
. 


Machine Tool Builders 
Appoint Eastern Agents 


More machine tool manufactur- 
ers who formerly were represent- 
ed in New York and New England 
by Henry Prentiss & Co., sales 
agency which retired from _ busi- 
ness May 31, have announced ap- 
pointment of new representatives. 

Blanchard Machine Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. and Racine Tool & 
Machine Co., Racine, Wis., will be 
served in the Syracuse, N. Y. dis- 


| trict by C. H. Briggs Machinery Co. 


| the Racine 


of that city. George Keller Machin- 
ery Co. will represent both firms 
in the Buffalo district. 

In New York city and vicinity, 
Rudel Machinery Co. will handle 
line. No change is 
made in the latter’s New England 
sales area, where it is represented 
by Wigglesworth Machinery Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., and Lynd- 
Farquhar Co., Boston. 


Making Fiber Containers 
On Tin-Can Machines 


Process developed by the American 
Can Co., New York for making cans 
of fiber bodies on machines normal- 
ly used for manufacture of metal 
containers was announced last week. 
It will be made available to the 


' canning industry for the duration 


when perfected through actual pro- 
duction. It is expected to find ready 
acceptance by manufacturers of dry- 
pack products. 

Under the new method fiber is cut 
to sheets of tin plate size, litho- 
graphed on presses formerly used 
for reproducing designs on tinplate, 
then sheared and formed into bodies. 
Ends will be seamed on the con- 
tainer with the machines now in 
use. 

Greatest merit of the process, ac- 
cording to company, is that no new 
machinery is required. 
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PROCESS ROLLS 


Other Mackintosh-Hemphill Products: More tons and lower cost per ton rolled; less slippage; greater bite; better surface 

















Rolling Machinery 


Shape Straighteners and resistance to fire cracking—these are the profit making advantages you get 


Strip Coilers 
Shears with ‘“TECHNI” Process Blooming and Slabbing Mill Rolls. These extra qualities 
Levellers 
Pinions are made possible by the “TECHNI” Process, an exclusive development of 
Special Equipment 
Iron-Steel Castings Mackintosh-Hemphill, which regulates the quality and grain size of the rolls with 
The NEW Abramsen Straightener 
Improved Johnston Patented Corrugated as much exactness as the best modern steel practice regulates the quality of steel. 
Cinder Pots and Supports 


». Heavy Duty Engine Lathes [+ Make your next set of rolls TECHNI’’ Process. 7. ty 


Since 1803— Pioneers, Engineers and Builders 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL COMPANY .. . Pittsburgh and Midland, Pennsylvania 
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FOR BLOOMING AND SLABBING MILLS 











A typical 8-cylinder direct - reversing 
Cooper-Bessemer Marine Diesel Engine 








Engine Builders for 5 [Victories Since 1833 





WHEN America has paid the 
price... in full. 


In blood, yes... in tears, and in SWEAT! 
We free people have always been ready to 
toil for our pleasures. Now, we must sweat 
for Victory! 


The men of Cooper-Bessemer realize that 
Victory means hard work .. . long hours... 
maximum effort. Since Pearl Harbor, pro- 
duction of engines and compressors has been 
stepped up twice, is being nearly doubled 
again. Every man wants to make good engines 
better, make better engines faster. 


Today, there’s a quicker tempo, with 
grim determination to do the job. . . to pay 
the price of Victory ... NOW! 


THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 


Mount Vernon, Ohio 
Plants at Mount Vernon, Ohio, and Grove City, Pa. 


Cooper-Bessemer 





























Signs ‘‘Final Pact”’ 
(Concluded from page 44) 
deeply regret circumstances are such 
that the Amalgamated Association, 
with its fine traditions, is passing 

out of the picture.” 

The letter pledged the company 
future co-operation with the new 
union in the same spirit. Of the 
7000 members of the Amalgamated 
Association 1500 are employes of 
the Granite City Steel Co. 

The new contract will be binding 
on the new union. It provides for a 
continuation of the previous rates 
of pay, with compensation for in- 
creased living costs to be negotiated 
later. Union representatives who 
signed this contract included grand- 
sons of the signers of the original 
union contract with the company. 


War Department Asks for 
Check Up on Steel Employes 


PITTSBURGH 
Investigation of all employes of 
Pittsburgh district steel companies, 
“from top executives to bottom-rank 
workers,” was ordered last week by 
the War Department at a meeting 
attended by steel men and leaders 
of the CIO and AF of L unions. Pur- 
pose is to prevent sabotage or other 
efforts to reduce production. 
Capt. Richard Brown, United 
States Army, told industrialists that 
the investigation into private lives 
of all concerned must be begun 
within ten days or their war con- 
tracts will be re-negotiated and a 
definite clause inserted to insure ex. 
ecution of the order, Labor repre- 
sentatives were told that govern- 
ment would not stand for interfer- 
ence from any source. 
(Additional labor news will be 
found on page 66.) 


“Aluminum Forgings for 


WPB”’ in Old Tin Mill 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s 
Shenango tin plate plant at New 
Castle, Pa., will be taken over by 
the WPB and will be converted into 
an aluminum forging plant, Senator 
Joseph Guffey, Pennsylvania, an- 
nounced in Washington last week. 

Twelve large forging presses will 
be installed and about 2000 work- 
men employed, according to the sen- 
ator. Considerable of the labor 
force displaced when the tin mills 
discontinued operations will be ab- 
sorbed in the plant. 

The forging presses will occupy 
space now occupied by 40 hot tin 
mills; Shenango’s finishing mills 
still are in operation. 

No date was given for starting or 
completing the conversion. 

The tin mill plant suspended on 
June 13 because of inability to ob- 
tain sufficient tin and steel. Only 


ten mills were operating when the 
plant closed. 
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Canada Has Spent 
Five Billions on 
War Production 


TORONTO, ONT. 
VALUE of Canadian contracts 
and commitments on dominion, 
United Kingdom and other accounts 
to the end of June totaled almost 
$5,000,000,000, according to a report 
by C. D. Howe, minister. 
Preliminary figures show that for 


the period from July 14, 1939, to 
June 30, 1942, the total was $4,877,- 
063,532. Contracts placed on Cana- 
dian account, including plants and 
extensions, part of which is charge. 
able to other Empire countries un- 
der the air training plan, general 


purchases and contracts totaling 
$36,350,004 awarded by the Civilian 
Aviation division of the Depart- 
ment of Transport, totaled $2,453,- 
698,533. Aggregate orders for stores 
placed on United Kingdom account, 
with United Kingdom commitments 
for plants, extensions and orders 
for output of some of these plants 
amounted to $2,046,646,193, an esti- 





























* Drilling and Tapping 
*% Hot Dip Galvanizing 





We want to help you 
BEAT YOUR BEST RECORDS! 


Increase the upward swing of your production curve by 
adding Scaife Company’s production facilities to your own! 
Two roads are open—(l) release your own factory equip- 
ment for war production by letting Scaife make your 
cylinders, tanks, etc. (2) sub-contract to Scaife, manufac- 
turing operations involving: 
% Arc Welding—hand, automatic or semi-automatic 
% Brazing, Spot Welding »% Pressure Testing 
* Drawing and Stamping 
*% Hot or Cold Riveting 


Send your blueprints for quotations. 
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General. Offices and Works: 


OAKMONT 


Pittsburgh District), PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















mated figure, which includes the 
United Kingdom’s share in joint 
projects. Contracts awarded on 
other accounts totaled $340,368,802. 
Nearly 335,000 contracts have been 
placed on Canadian account by the 
department and its predecessors, 
with average value of $7300. The 
peak for such awards was reached 
in the quarter ending June 30, 1942, 
with a monthly average of 18,029, 
compared with 13,214 in the same 
period in 1941 and 4048 in the cor- 
responding quarter in 1940. 
Contracts placed on Canadian ac- 
count include: Aircraft, $420,248,- 
713; alloys and metals, $9,248,201; 


THERE IS 
NO SUBSTITUTE 


FOR EXPERIENCE 


construction and defense projects, 
$224,610,982; land transport, $227,- 
813,638; machinery, $21,235,613; mu- 
nitions,, $72,927,512; ordnance, $211,- 
644,079; shipbuilding, $437,369,973. 

Canadian iron and steel imports 
in April were valued at $37,160,000, 
compared with $37,914,000 in April, 
1941. Vehicles represented the larg- 
est value, $8,794,000. Other imports 
included rolling mill products, $8,- 
614,000; machinery, except agricul- 
tural, $7,332,000; farm implements, 
$2.732.000: engines and boilers, $1,- 
545,000; pig, ingots, blooms and bil- 
lets, $1,038,000. 

The Canadian government has 






Over 24 years of effort in the specialized field of heat- and 
corrosion-resistant alloy castings have given MICHIANA experi- 
ence covering the widest diversity of application. To this 
long practical experience MICHIANA has the specialized 
metallurgical engineering skill, modern facilities, and trained 
foundrymen to insure uniformity of quality in alloy castings 
needed to meet the present day demands for greater pro- 
duction. MICHIANA alloys are doing their part in the heat 
treating required to develop maximum properties in materials 
for machine tools and war equipment, and are performing 
vital functions in connection with the furnaces and handling 


of work through these furnaces. 


MICHIANA experience is at your service at all times. 


MICHIANA PRODUCTS CORP. 
Michigan City, Indiana 





ordered a census of all used indus- 
trial, construction and road mainte- 
nance machinery, to be completed 
by the end of July. Owner of 
equipment which is idle or used in 
nonessential work may be required 
to sell or rent it. 


Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply has issued an order prohibiting 
sale or purchase of cast iron pipe 
except under permit. Sellers are 
instructed to refuse to sell to any- 
one suspected of using the pipe for 
other than repairs. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics re. 
ports that during May 30,000 tons 
was added to Canadian steel pro- 
ductive capacity and other additions 
will come into production this sum- 
mer. Ingot and castings capacity 
added since Jan. 1 aggregates 104,- 
000 tons. Total rated annual steel- 
making capacity, open-hearth, bes- 
semer and electric furnace, now is 
3,268,000 net tons, almost 1,000,000 
tons increase from 2,300,000 tons 
available at the end of 1939. 


Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamil. 
ton, Ont., will add six buildings to 
its plant, costing, with equipment, 
$2,775,000. This includes a_ besse- 
mer and an electric furnace plant. 
The main building will be 75 x 300 
feet, bottom ovens building 20 x 75 
feet, blower building 20 x 75 feet, 
bottom house 70 x 150 feet and elec- 
tric furnace building 70 x 75 feet. 
Equipment will include a bessemer 
converter, hot metal mixer, 60-ton 
Heroult electric furnace, three 
cranes and auxiliaries. 


Recovery Corp. To 
Thaw Frozen Steel 


Into War Channels 


NEW YORK 


STEEL Recovery Corp., financed 
by Reconstruction Finance Corp., is 
being set up to speed flow of frozen 
inventories into war work. 


Prominent members of the steel 
industry are to be members of the 
board of directors and an experi- 
enced steel man is to be elected 
president and general manager. 


Steel Recovery. Corp. will be sim- 
ilar in structure and functions to the 
Copper Recovery Corp., or CRC, 
which has just completed its first 
15 days of operations. CRC has 
asked 105,000 companies to report 
their surplus stocks of copper. It 
is now tabulating this information, 
trying to find buyers for material 
“as is,” and buying up the balance 
at subsidy prices for scrapping. 


SRC, Steel Recovery Corp., is to 
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be organized with assistance of 
WPB’s Inventory and Requisitioning 
Branch. It probably will be the 
clearing agency and fiscal agent for 
the government. If the procedure 
of CRC is followed there will be two 
divisions, Inventory and Requisition, 
which are responsible for assembling 
information on frozen stocks, and 
WPB’s Iron and Steel Branch, which 
will decide how much material can 
be used “as is” and how much must 
be bought at subsidy prices and 
scrapped. 

Officers and members of the 
board, location of the office and 
operating details on SRC are ex- 
pected to be announced soon. 

In its first progress report it is 
disclosed that CRC has directed 500 
tons of copper and copper alloy 
products from frozen inventories 
into war work. Ernest A. Tupper, 
chief, Inventory and Requisitioning 
Branch, WPB, stated last week that 
“by the end of the week over 1000 
tons of idle and excessive inventories 
of copper’ will be flowing weekly 
directly and indirectly into produc. 
tion of munitions, tanks, planes and 
ships, as the result of voluntary 
sales by industry, with the WPB 
acting only as a clearing house.” 

Mr. Tupper also said “WPB and 
the CRC, acting as agent of Metals 
Reserve Co.. an RFC corporation, 
originally expected to pick, up over 
a half billion pounds of copper and 
brass. However, as a result of the 
issuance of priorities regulation No. 
13, which permits the movement of 
frozen inventories under certain cir- 
cumstances to. specified buyers,.it is 
now believed that as much as 150,- 
000,000 pounds of copper will find its 
way into war production without 
further government assistance.” 


Mirrors of Motordom 


(Concluded from Page 60) 


ice in various government depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Nathan made one interesting 
observation, to the effect that the 
salvation of thousands of small bus- 
inesses this fall rests with the suc- 
cess of the new Smaller War Plants 
Corp. He indicated that unless this 
new agency does a good job, many 
of these small plants face bank- 
ruptcy, but that efficient adminis- 
tration of the SWPC could “use” 
these plants in the overall war 
effort, instead of merely trying to 
“save” them. 

The Automotive Council for War 
Production is becoming an increas- 
ingly potent instrument in the fur- 
therance of war production among 
plants in the automotive industries 
—and this includes several hundred 
of the parts manufacturers as well 
as the former automobile and truck 
builders. The council’s personnel 
is being expanded steadily and new 
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services instituted. One of the 
latest is a confidential bulletin of 
technical progress in war produc- 
tion which will be circulated 
throughout the industry, giving tips 
on how one plant or one group has 
perfected some technical innova- 
tion to speed their effort, and thus 
making the information available 
to all. A former local editor for a 
leading trade magazine has been 
hired for this task. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
what the eventual course of this 
complex war council of the motor 
industries will be. Normally one 
would expect it to disband with the 
cessation of war and revert to the 


former Automobile Manufacturers 
Association. But the strong possi- 
bility is seen of the group continu 
ing as a means of demonstrating 
how an aggressive industry can 
function indepehdently of govern 
ment aid, or “domination” if you 
care to use the word. In effect, the 
council conceivably could be a 
weapon for combatting “federaliza 
tion” of the automobile industry if, 
as many insist, the prospects are 
for nationalization of all industry 
under some form of state capital- 
ism following this prodigious war 
effort. In any event, the course of 
the automotive council in the years 
ahead will bear watching. 





Different fires need different 
extinguishing methods. For ex- 
ample, we don’t tell you to 
use Kidde extinguishers on 
paper and rubbish fires. That's 
not their main job, alchough 
they often do it. 

The real fire fighting job of 
Kidde extinguishers is killing 
electrical and flammable liquid 
fires. These fires need smoth- 
ering. Kidde blankets them in 
a fast-expanding blizzard of 
carbon dioxide snow-and-gas, 
one of the fastest of all known 
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=| Kidde 








--»FOR FLAMING LIQUIDS, ELECTRICAL FIRES 


extinguishing agents, clean, 
dry and non-contaminating. 

The Kidde fifteen-pounder 
shown in the illustration car- 
ries a heavy punch against in- 
dustry’s toughest fires. If 
you're protecting flammable 
liquids or electrical equipment, 
here’s your fire fighter. Its 15 
Ibs. of carbon dioxide give it 
ample hitting power to knock | 
down blazes that baffle ordi- 
nary extinguishers, That's why 
it’s industry’s favorite among 
all Kidde models! 


Walter Kidde & Company 
Incerporated 
732 West Street Bicomfieid, N. J. 
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Sn the battle of production, thete is no rebreat 


America is so completely committed to the struggle for sur- 
vival as a free nation that any lagging looms in the light 
of a major disaster. But there is no lagging when WHIT- 
COMB DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES are on the job. They are 
always ready for action and are mighty easy to handle. 
The WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE has the power to move 
more tonnage faster—helping to step up production sched- 
ules. The ruggedness to stay on the job in the toughest 
kind of service—preventing loss of valuable time. Operat- 
ing economy beyond fondest expectations—reducing costs 
to a minimum. These are some of the advantages Whit- 
comb owners are praising. Send for descriptive literature 
and learn how WHITCOMB can help you in the battle of 
production. 











DIESEL or GASOLINE POWER MECHANICAL, HYDRAULIC, or ELECTRIC DRIVE 


f [= ewe tis. i Sh 
udvitlay of THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





DEMAND 


Increasing pressure for deliveries for war 


purposes of high ratings. pacity. 


PRODUCTION 


Advanced ‘2 point to 98 per cent of co- 


PRICES 


Ceiling levels govern in all iron and steel 
products. 





Steel Output Meets Heavy War Needs 


Scrap situation disquieting as probability of reserves for winter use 
fades ... Shape output at record in June . . . Ship program calls for 
added tonnage . . . Sheet mills seek orders to keep busy 


ALL efforts of the steel industry are centered on 
supplying requirements for war production, which are 
on the increase, 

Output is holding as near capacity as conditions 
will permit and deliveries are being strictly super- 
vised by the War Production Board. Changes in rat- 
ings are frequent in the effort to meet insistent needs 
first, resulting in frequent changes in rolling schedules. 
Close control of inventories has prevented accumula- 
tions by some consumers while others had insufficient 
supply. In general, not more than 45 days stock is 
being allowed and in most cases much less. Increased 
demand is pushing ratings progressively higher and 
allocations cover the greater portion of orders. 

The most disquieting feature of the situation is 
practical certainty of insufficient scrap supply next 
winter, indications already appearing. Some observers 
believe the pinch will be felt as early as October. Cur- 
rent consumption to sustain near-peak steel output 
is using all available tonnage and insufficient reserves 
will be accumulated. Already meiters who had been 
able to lay down some stocks are using them to main- 
tain production. Results of the nationwide campaign 
for salvage are awaited with utmost interest. Many 
predictions are made that they will be disappointing. 
Meanwhile some reliance is being placed in expected 
larger pig iron supply to replace missing scrap. Ad- 
ditional blast furnaces will be in service later in the 
year and practically all are exceeding rated capacity. 


Pig iron distribution is well stabilized and varies 
from month to month only as war contracts are more 
widely distributed. Large reserves existing early in 
the year have been liquidated and distribution is close- 
ly geared to consumption. 

Structural steel fabricators, losing much work by 
curtailment of building construction, are.turning to 
subcontracting on products for which their equip- 
ment is suited. Lighters, barges and pontons are 
among products they have taken over in quantity and 
numerous assemblies for shipbuilding are being made 
in fabricating shops. Shape requirements for the 
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Maritime Commission’s Liberty ship program will 
total 1,500,000 tons and plates 6,500,000 tons. War 
Production Board reports a new peak in production 
of structural shapes in June, shipments being 481,182 
tons, the previous high during the war era being 451,- 
000 tons in November. A large part of this total was 
for shipbuilding. 

Better plate distribution is being achieved and top- 
heavy shipyard inventories have been reduced, the 
effort now being to maintain a level of 45 to 60 
days supply. Some mills are falling behind sched- 
ule, part of June tonnage being delivered in first half 
of July. Shipbuilding demand is causing plates to be 
shipped from remote producing centers, some being 
supplied to New England shipyards from mills at 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Steelworks operations last week advanced ‘e-point 
to 98 per cent of capacity. Only scarcity of scrap and 
necessity for furnace repairs prevented a higher rate. 
Chicago broke its declining trend and rose ‘-point 
to 102 per cent. Buffalo regained 2% points to 93 
per cent, Wheeling advanced 6 points to 83% and 
Youngstown was up 1 point to 96. Cincinnati lost 3% 
points to 88% per cent, Cleveland %-point to 94%, 
New England 2 points to 90, Detroit 4 points to 85 
and Pittsburgh 1 point to 94 per cent. Rates were un- 
changed at St. Louis, 95*2; Birmingham, 95; eastern 
Pennsylvania, 96. 

Steel bar deliveries continue to lengthen and pro- 
ducers are loaded heavily with directives in the ef- 
fort to keep up supply for most essential needs. This 
requires frequent revision of ratings. Deliveries on 
cold-rolled bars vary widely, recent bids on a Navy 
inquiry developing a range of 90 to 240 days. Prom- 
ises on high-rated alloy bars reach into first quar- 
ter. Some SAE grades are being automatically 
changed to NE specifications. 

Composite iron and steel prices are unchanged, gov- 
erned by price ceilings. Finished steel composite is 
$56.73, semifinished steel $36.00, steelmaking pig iron 
$23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 












MARKET PRICES 


MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago 
June, 1942 April, 1942 July, 1941 








COMPOSITE 


July 11 


Five 
Years Ago 


July 18 July, 1937 


Finished Steel . ; 
Semifinished Steel.... . 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23. 
Steelmaking Scrap... 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 
ard and line pipe. Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and_wire 
rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:—Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices 
at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


j i ° J Apr. 
Finished Material sa oo 4 a Pig Iron July 18, June pr 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 0, eee 2.15c 2.15¢c 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley 
Steel bars, Philadelphia des 2.47 2.49 2.49 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.22 2.22 2.27 No. 2 foundry, Chicago 
Shapes, Chicago : 2.10 . 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 
Plates, Pittsburgh ; » mae A 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. . 
Plates, Philadelphia 5b hcedinlas ee \ 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 
Pilates, Chicago ..... : ; , ‘ 2.10 Malleable, Valley 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh... \ ‘ 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ............ 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh... . ’ . 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary Paws , é I 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.65 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary Reess ' . y 3.05 

Scrap 


Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary . t 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts... . I I 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. : $5.00 Heavy melting steel, Pitts. . $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh as 55 ; 255 255 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa.. 18.75 eR 18.75 17.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 18.75 7 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago c 22.22 22.25 22.25 
No. 1 cast, Chicago : 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.50 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ..... 34.00 34.00 t 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh : 84.00 34.00 . 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 7.25 7.25 7.25 
Wire rods No. 5 to -inch, Pitts. 2.00 . 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 12.25 12.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942 The schedule 
covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hvt-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel priducts and any iron or steel 
product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points for se- 
— ope are named specifically. All seconds and off-grade products alsu are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies are noted 
in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


(iress ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual,, stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 


Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 
$45.00. 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. 

(Wheeling Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
leod during first quarter 1942 at $37, f.o.b 
Portsmouth, O.; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points.) 

Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, 
$42.00. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points. ) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in.. 
$52.00; 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over. 
$56.00. 


Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$54.00. 

Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$34.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O 
may quote carbon steel sheet bars at $39 gross 
ton, f.0.b, mill.) 


Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Pt., 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., $1.90. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, No. 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per 
100 ibs., $2.00. 

Do., over 9/32—47/64-in., incl., $2.15. Wor- 
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cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.27. Pacific 


Coast $0.50 on water shipment 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 
20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; 
Detroit, del. 2.27c; New York del. 2.5ic; Phila 
del. 2.49c; Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, all-rail 
2.59¢ Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; all rail 3.25¢ 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote 2.35¢ at established basing points.) 
Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35c, Chicago 
base.) 
Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 
(Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
mill. 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 
20 tons one size, 2.70c Detroit, del. 2.82c. 
Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. 
5100 Spr. flats 0.15 
5100 80-1.10 Cr 0.15 
70 6100 Bars 
6100 Spr. flats 
Carb., Van : 
9200 Spr. flats 
9200 Spr. rounds, 
squares 
T 1300, Mn, mean 
1.51-2.00 : 
Do., carbon under 
0.20 max. 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh. 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20.000- 
39.999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.47c. 

Turned, Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Gary, Cleveland. Buffalo, base (not including 
turning, grinding, polishing extras) 2.65c: 
Detroit 2.72c. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c: 
Detroit del. 2.27¢; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 
rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
3.27c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Facific ports, dock 2.80c, 
all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
— rail steel reinfurcing bars 2.33c, f.0.b 
mill. 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c: Granite 
City. base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila 
del. 2.28c; New York del., 2.35¢ Paeific 
ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15¢c; Detroit 
del. 3.17¢; New York del. 3.4lc; Phila. del. 
3.39c; Pacific ports, 3.70c. 

Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c 
Phila del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; 
zine-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, 
Pittsburgh 4.25c. 

Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage. 


STEEL 











MARKET PRICES 











base 2.75¢c; Granite City, base 2.85c; Pacific 
ports 3.40c. 


Base ty 
Field grade........ 3.20c 3.95ce 3.30¢ 
Armature ......... 3.55e¢ 4.30¢ 65c 
1 4.05¢ 4.80c¢ 4.15¢ 
GS evade vccece 4. 95c 5.70c 5.05¢ 
Dynamo 5.65¢ 6.40c 5.75c¢ 
Transformer 
ES Seg Fy 6.15¢ 6.90¢ 
65 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
ee eee 7.65¢ 8.40c 
Ferre ae 8.45¢ 9.20c 


town, 

and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Pacific ports 
2. 75c. icone Mfg. Co. may quote 2.30c, Chi- 
cago . 

Cold matted Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.92c; Worcester 
base 3.00c. 

Commodity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95c; 
Worcester base 3.35c. 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 
Tin Mill Black Pilate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 
Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c. 
Manufacturing Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, 100-base box $4.30; Granite City $4.40. 
mg Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., coating I.C., 8-Ib. 
$12.00; 15-Ib. $14.00; 20-Ib. $15.00; 25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 2.30-2.55c; Phila., del., 2.15c; 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67c; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Guif Ports, 2.47c. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.o.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
Co. may quote plates at 2.20c, f.o.b. basing 
points. ) 

Floor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 

Wrought Iron Plates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


Shapes 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del., 2.28c; Phila., del., 2.22c; Gulf 
ports, 2.47c; Pacific ports, 2.75c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
basing points.) 

Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 
Bright basic, bessemer wire... 2. 
Galvanized wire ........ ‘ is oe 
Spring wire ..... 3 
Wire Products to the Trade: 

Standard and cement-coated wire nails, 


polished and staples, 100-lb. keg..... $2.55 
Annealed fence wire, 100 Ib. ‘ ye + 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib. . 3.40 
Woven fence, 12% gage and lighter, "per 

base column ‘ ap 67 
Do., 11 gage and heavier .. reheat 70 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, col.. ecu 7 
Twisted barbless wire, col. . 70 
Single loop bale ties, col. ..... 59 
Fence posts, carloads, col. ~: aoe 69 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, carloads ... $3.85 


Pipe, Tubes 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 
counts on steel pipe Pittsburgh and Lorain, 
O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on lap weld, 1 
point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 
on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
St I 
In. Bik. Galv. In. Bik. Galv. 
ar 56 33 4 24 3% 
4%&%. 59 aa SS 30 10 
he hae 63 51 1-1%... 3 16 
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In. Blk. Galv. In. Bik. Galv 
2....... Gl 49% 1%.. 23 3% 
2%-3... 64 52 1\%.. 28% 10 
3%-6... 6 Sa 2 30% 12 
78..... 6 8 2%, 3%. 31% 14% 
9-10.... 64 52 4 . 33% 18 
11-12... 6 51 He a a 17 

9- 28 12 


Boller Tubes: Net base prices per 1 feet, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carioad lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
0. D Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
- 13 $7.82 $ 9.01 ; 
1%” 13 9.26 10.67 am 
) PTET 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
1%" 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
2%" 13 14.554 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%" 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 
Se ack os 12 17.54 2.21 16.58 26.57 
2%” 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
rT ae 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%” 1l 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
4” 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
44,” 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 
rabeeess 9 46.87 S4.01 44.25 73.93 
e.. 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 
. . 
Rails, Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.0.b. mill, gross 


ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, 00. 

*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c; 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per lb.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


Pitts. base, 

Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per Ib. 
18.00 4 1 67.00c 
18.00 4q 2 1 77.00c 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
4 2 8 54.00c 

5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00¢ 


Stainless Steeis 


Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


H.R. C.R 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00c¢ 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.7 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 : 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
*317... 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.% 
00430 . 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.56 
tt420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
t1430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
442.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304 --- $§18.00 19.00 


*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. tiFree machining. {Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 






the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price plus all-rail ‘freight may 
be charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of*production or origin of 
shipment. 

Dislocated tonnage: Producers shipping ma- 
terial outside their usual marketing areas be- 
cause of the war emergency may charge the 
basing point price nearest place of production 
plus actual cost of transportation to destina- 
tion. 

Seconds or off-grade iron or steel products 
cannot be sold at delivered prices exceeding 
those applying to materia! of prime quality. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. 5S. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. Domestic 
or export extras may be used in case of 
Lease-Lend tonnage. 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago Discounts for carloads additional 


5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 


% xX sn and smaller 651% off 

* and % x 6-in. and shorter 637 of 

+ to 1 x 6-in. and shorter oft 
1% rr’ larger, all lengths 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 
Tire bolts ‘ 5O off 
Step bolts 56 off 
Plow bolts 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 


15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S. S.A.E 
ye-inch and less 62 64 
%-1-inch . 59 60 
1%-1%-inch 57 D8 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset l-in., smaller 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smalier 60 off 
: Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 71 off 
Headless, %-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40¢ 
Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural 3.75¢ 
ye-inch and under 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, te jobbers and large nut, 


bolt manufacturers l.c.1. 2.75-3.00 off 
Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace $6.00 
Connellsville, foundry 7.00- 7.50 
Connellsville prem. fdry 7.25- 7.60 
New River, foundry 8.90- 8.25 
Wise county, foundry 7.50 
Wise county, furnace 6.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 15 


Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered 
Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, ovens 

New England, delivered 
St. Louis, delivered 
Birmingham, ovens 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, delivered 


Coke By-Products 


Be 


2 


eh teh et tt 
Nate 
Aaa 


NWN BM wwhw-bd 
22 


SRS8a 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 28. 00c 
Solvent naphtha . 27.00¢e 
Industrial xylol 27.00c 

Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12. 50c 
Do. less than car lots 13.25¢ 
Do. tank cars 11.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis. A job- 
bers 8.00¢ 
Per ton, ‘bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia : $29.00 


















Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 


10, effective June 10, 1941. 


tion reguiations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 


prices bold face, delivered light face. 


No. 2 
Foundry 
Rethichem, Pa., base ...... $25.00 
Newark, N. J., del. .. 26.62 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. .... 27.65 
Birdsboro, Pa., del. . 2.00 
Birmingham, base . 120.38 
Baltimore, del. oy . 25.67 
Boston, del. ..... . 2.12 
Chicago, del. ........... $24.47 
Cincinnati, del. ......... 24.30 
Cleveland, del. . 24.12 
Newark, N. J., del. 26.24 
Philadelphia, del. sedate >. Le 
St. Louis, del. .......... 324.12 
Buffalo, base vere 
Boston, del. ..... 25.50 
Rochester, del. .. 25.53 
Syracuse, del. ........... 26.08 
base ..... etd 24.00 
Milwaukee, del. ......... 25.17 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 27.38 
Oleveland, base ee 
Akron, Canton, 0. del... 25.47 
it, base . ..» 24,00 
Saginaw, Mich., del. 26.45 
Duluth, base 24.50 
St. Paul, del. 26.76 
Erie, Pa., base ............ 24.00 
Everett, Mass., base ...... 25.00 
Boston cose 20.50 
Granite City, m., 9 ‘base ia | 
St. Louis, del. ......... 24.50 
Hamilton, O0., base ...... 24.00 
Cincinnati, del. .. 24.68 
Neville Island, Pa., base .. 24.00 
¢Pittsburgh, del., 

No. & So. sides 24.69 
Provo, Utah, base 22.00 
Sharpevilic, Pa., base .. 24.00 
Sparrows Point, Md., base 25.00 

Baltimore, del. .......... 26.05 
Steelton, sy base , 
Swedeland, Pa., base 25.00 

Philadelphia, del. 25.89 

ver 24.00 
Manenetd, o ‘Spagna 26.06 
24.00 


Youngstown, O., base .... 


*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), 

phorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. 
add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- 
Aliquippa, 
Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24, 


ocks, Pa., 
Reeoart ‘Ambridge, 
City .97 (water); 


Monaca, 


Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Alloca- 


31, 1942. Base 


Basic Bessemer Malieabie 
$24.50 $26.00 $25.50 
26.12 27.62 27.12 
oa , 28.15 
24. 26.00 25.50 
119.00 cub eles 
22.92 ; aan 
23.24 cet sh 
25.01 nae nea 
23.24 + nese 
23.00 25.00 24.50 
25.00 26.50 26.00 
cc 26.53 26.03 
nee 27.08 26.58 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.67 25.67 25.17 
; ‘ 27.38 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.97 25.97 25.47 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
25.95 26.95 26.45 
St 25.00 24.50 
ae 27.26 26.76 
23.50 25.00 24.50 
24.50 26.00 25.50 
25.00 26.50 26.00 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.00 ss 24.50 
23.50 sites 24.00 
24.68 ‘ 25.35 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.19 25.19 24.69 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.50 ioe 
24.50 : 25.50 
24.50 26.00 25.50 
25.39 eye 26.39 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
25.56 26.56 26.06 
23.50 24.50 24.00 

add SOc for each 0.25%. tFor 

tOver 0.70 phos. For McKees 


.84; Monessen, Monongahela 


MARKET PRICES 
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Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 


for the hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 
Charcoal Pig Iron 
Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. ........$28.00 
Chicago, del. ... ote 64a bans 
South ern 
Semi-cold biast, high 08, 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. . $28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low 08., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 
Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. ..........$23.50 
ME 6 cae cts vs odbc 23.50 


Low Phosphorus 
Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentiais: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorous Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
ous content of 0.70% and over. 

Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to e 50 cents a 
ton for each 0.50% manganese con- 
tent in excess of 1.0%. 

Ceiling prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) transportation 
charges from governing basing point 
to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. Governing basing point 
is the one resulting in the lowest 
delivered price for the consumer. 






. M may 
tonnes Apel Socios 


used, plus differentials and 
transportation charges. 


Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 


Fire Clay Brick 
Super semen 
a whee oY 
First Quality. 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., 3 
Alabama, Georgia canes ; 
nT. < £6 den deaied see 


Second Quatity, 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., ia 
Alabama, Georgia 
New Jersey , 
Ohio 


Pa., Mo., 


S8ee 8 


Maileable Buns "Brick 
All bases .... —*- 
Silica Brick 

I. Fsig be «Seen vd v0 
Joliet, E. Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 

ladle Brick 
O., W. Va., 


eee 8 S8eH 


ese 8 gees psee 


(Pa., 
Dry press 
Wire cut 


Mo.) 


Magnesite 

Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk ..... 
net ton, bags 


Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 


Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick .... «++.» 954.00 
Chem. bonded chrome > 54.00 
Magnesite brick .. . 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite .«» 65.00 
Fluorspar 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. Ill, 

Ky., net ton, carloads, all 
Do., barge .......... 23.00-25.00 
No. 2 lump 23.00-25.00 


(OPA May, 11 established maximum 
at Jan. 2, 1942, level.) 





Ferromanganese: 78-82%, carilots, 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, 
35; Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.o.b. 
thern furnaces $135; Add $6 per 
gross ton for packed carloads $10 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 
for less than 200-Ib. lots, packed. 

t 19-21%, carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36 
Manganese Briquets: Contract basis 
in carloads per pound, bulk freight 


200-Ib. lots 6.50c. Spot prices \%- 
cent hi , 

Electrolytic : 99.9% plus, 
less carlots, per Ib. 42.00c. 
Chromium Metal: Per Ib. contained 
chromium in gross ton lots, con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, 98% 
80.00c, 88% 79.00c. Spot prices 5 
cents per Ib. higher. 


Ferrocolumbiam: 50-60%, per Ib. 


contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots 


$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 
higher. 


Ferrechrome: 66-70%; per Ib. con- 
tained chromium in carloads, freight 
carbon 13.00c; ton 
less-ton lots 14.00c; 
than 200-Ib. lots 14.25c. 66- 
low carbon grades: 


Car 
loads lots 


Ferroalloy Prices 


freight allowed 
gross ton lots 


m carloads per Ib., 
8.25¢; packed 8.50c ; 


8.75¢: less-ton lots 9.00c; less 200- 
Ib. lots 9.25c. Spot prices %-cent 
higher. 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum, f.o.b. Lan- 


geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
Caicitum Molybdate (Molyte): 40- 


45%, per lb. contained molybdenum, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Langeloth and 
Washington, Pa., any quantity, 
80.00c. 


Molybdic Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, 
per Ib. contained molybdenum, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 
Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 
Ib. molybdenum contained cans, 
f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 
Molybdenum Powder: 99% per Ib. 
in 200-lb. kegs, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
$2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under 
100-Ib. lots $3.00. 


Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carioad f.o.b. sellers’ 
works, with freight equalized with 
Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 


Ferrephosphorus: 23-26%, based on 
24% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carload f.o.b. sellers’ works, 
equalized with Mt. 


Ferrosilicon: Contract basis in gross 





tons per carload, bulk, freight al- 
lowed; unitage applies to each 1% 
silicon above or below base. 


Carloads Ton lots 
50% $ 74.50 $ 87.00 
Unitage " 1.50 1.75 
% . 135.00 151.00 
Unitage 1.80 2.00 
% 170.00 188.00 
Unitage 2.00 2.20 
90-95 % 10.25¢ 11.25¢ 
Spot prices ‘\-cent higher. 
Contract basis per 


ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25¢ 
less 200 Ibs. 15.50c. 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib.; 2% iron; carlots 13.00c, ton 
lots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less 
200 Ibs. 14.00c. Spot prices %-cent 
higher. 


Silicon Briquets: Contract basis; in 
carloads, bulk freight allowed, per 
ton $74.50; packed $80.50; ton lots 
$84.50; less-ton lots per Ib. 4.00c; 
less 200-Ib. lots per Ib. 4.25c. 

Spot %-cent per Ib. higher on less- 
ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 


Silicomanganese: Contract basis 
freight allowed, 1%% carbon; in 
carloads per gross ton $128: ton 
lots $140.50. Spot $5 per ton higher. 
Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 

Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 


Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., per ib. contained 
titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 





lots $1.25. Spot 5 cents per Ib 
higher. 
Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 


mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher 
High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20% 
Contract basis, per gross ton, f.o.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per Ib. contained vanadium 
f.o.b. producer’s plant with usual! 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Vanadium Pentoxide: Technica! 
grade, 88-92 per cent V.O;; con- 
tracts, any quantity, $1.10 per 
pound V.O, contained; spot 5 cents 
per pound higher. 

Zirconium Alleys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 

Zirconium alloy: 35-40%, contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package. 
per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%-cent higher. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% ajuminum., 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent higher. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib 
of alloy; carlots 10.50c; ton lots 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, ives 


Plates Struc- 
Soft Hot-rolled Strip %-in.& tural 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 
5.06 3.85 3.85 


Ee lets ewe ed 4.06 

New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia ...... : 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 4.00 4.10 cs 4.05 4.05 
es * as. Sop es 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
Cleveland ........ 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
SE, “5s cause oy >< 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
SE, Sn xe Gb a san 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
sense cape 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
-. So. Bea 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
ON Pare: 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Chattanooga* ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
DNS oo. os 040 os 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. ..... 3.75 4.30 4.30 4.05 4.05 
«cc ame wake 4.20 4.25 5.45 4.75 4.45 
Los Angeles ...... 4.50 4.95 6.80 4.50 4.50 
San Francisco..... 3.95 4.50 6.25 4.65 4.35 


*Not named in OPA price order. 


-— S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
1050 Series Series Series Series 


Boston .... 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met. >. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 waite 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
+ énedes'e 4.45 ae nA» 7 ane," 
Norfolk, Va. ...... Ye 

CO EE 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh ....... 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland oe 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
| Se 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Pn. cat eoet 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
Se 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Te GOD Scecess 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
a anes dv chb eke ane 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
I SEs 1s uo 2. 625 - 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ao 2 9.55 8.55 8.40 8.80 
San Francisco..... 5.45 9.80 8.80 8.65 9.05 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 


Dollars at $4.02'4 per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 


BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b 

U.K. Ports 
Led 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over ; ‘ $66.50 16 10 0 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled.... 3. 60c 20 OO 
Structural shapes........... 2.95¢ 15 10 0 
Ship BOGE abi eces 2.90c 146 26 
cock vcbeees 3.17¢ 17 12 6 
Sheets, black, 24 gage.... ; 4.00c 22 50 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage 4.6lc 25 12 6 


Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds $ 6.20 1109 
British ferromanganese $120. 00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Furnace— 
Lsd 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 - $25.79 6 8 O(a) 
ee arr 24.28 6 0 6(a) 
Furnace coke, f.0.t. ovens...... es 7.56 1176 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.... 49.37 12 50 
Standard rails, 60 Ibs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over 2.6lc¢ 14 10 6 
ee bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch 3.17¢ 17 12 Ott 
ee oes an ; : 2.77c¢ 15 8 Ott 
a Ras ons ent 2.9le¢ 16 3 Off 
Boiler plates...... : 3. 06c 17 0 6tt 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over... 4.10¢ 22 150 
Sheets, aabvashaed 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & 
Mean ba hae-ee « 4.70c 26 2 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton 
lots and over....... ; : 4.28¢ 23 15 0 
Bands and strips, hot- rolled. ? 3. 30c 18 70 
(a) del. Middlesbrough. $s rebate to approv ed customers. ttRebate 


15s on certain conditions. 


July 20, 1942 


-————Sheets——___, Cold ,-—Cold Drawn Bars—— 


Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.50 5.05 wes 4.04 Sae'e wi 
5.45 3.85 ee 5.40 sae 4.15 aye. =" 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 ides 4.65 ~ 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 ‘ 4.42 - ae 
5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 3.45 4.00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.30 3.45 2 5.01 eas 3.97 arms. : 
5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 
5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 
5.93 3.45 4.75 _ 4.43 
5.75 3.85 5.25 5.00 4.60 
5.50 4.00 — 5.25 6.90 
6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 5.75 ‘ . 
6.75 4.65 6.50 5.85 6.10 10.55 9.55 
6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 6.80 10.80 9.80 


BASE QUANTITIES 

Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
800-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 
14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore: 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, New Orleans; 300-1999 
Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia: 
750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over 
in Portland, Seattle; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 
0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over. 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Chrome Ore 
Ores Gross ton cif. Baltimore; dry 
basis; subject to penalties for 

guarantees 


Lake Superior Iron Ore Indian and African, 
Gross ton, 51% % 2.8:1 lump, 48% $39.00 
Lower Lake Ports South African ( lud y 
Old range bessemer 4.73 “N, Peart ez oo ing war risk) 
nhessemer 4.45 . Do P. poses 28.00 
High phosphorus 4.35 ; 29.00 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 Do. 48% 34.00 
Old range nonbessemer 4.30 cot, mae rn 
° . « 
Eastern Local Ore Brazilian (nominal) 
Cents, wnit, del. BE. Pa. 2.5:1 lump, 44% 28.50 
Foundry and basic 56- 3:1 lump, 48% 38.00 
63%, contract 12.00 
Foreign Ore Manganese Ore 


Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic (Nomina!) 


Including war risk but not 


ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- duty, cents per unit cargo lots 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mang Nom. Caucasian, 50-52% 
N. African low phos. Nom. 5S. African, 48% 00-86.00 
Spanish, No. African Indian, 50% 80.00-86.00 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom. Brazilian, 46% 78.00-84.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% Cuban, 51%, duty free 85.00 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.00c Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines. . $1.00 
Tungsten Ore a 
Chinese wolframite, per - 
short ton unit. duty Sulphiae conc., Ib., Mo. 
raid $24.00 cont., mines $0.75 
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Sheets, Strip 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 116 


Including allocations there are 
nine ratings ahead of A-l-a tonnage 
under the revised priority setup, 
which renders the system ineffec- 
tive as operated in the past, forcing 
re-adjustments on strictly rated vol- 
ume, which dwindled steadily as 
directives and _ allocations rise. 
While some outstanding tonnages 
of sheets are being placed for war 
work, notably for drum sheets, over- 
all consumption is declining. On 
the whole, fewer directives are be- 
ing applied to sheet deliveries than 
on some products, but top rating is 
required to assure supplies of semi- 
finished for rolling. Delivery prom- 
ises on A-l-a orders are being with- 
drawn and directives operate in fact 
as a frozen delivery promise, which 
may be. applied to low ratings, A-2 
or lower, if the importance of the 
order warrants after review. There 
is no lack of inquiry for all finishes 
of sheets, distribution as to end use, 
geared to war production and lim- 
ited output, being the main prob- 
lem, 

Sheet production is declining and 
some producers are competing for 
both hot and cold-rolled carbon ma- 
terial carrying high ratings, to ob- 
tain allocation of semifinished to 
engage idle capacity on sheet mills. 
This tonnage is limited and six to 
eight weeks delivery is promised on 
both hot and cold-rolled. 

Galvanized sheets are especially 
tight, restricted by lower-rated re- 
quirements for building and regu- 
lations curtailing use. A _ recent 
sheet purchase in the East involves 
1000 tons for chemical bombs. 


Frozen stocks of steel which 
must be liquidated are much lower 
in New England than in most dis- 
tricts, but included a_ substantial 
tonnage of stainless sheets original- 
ly purchased for fabrication of soft 
drink container-coolers, which has 
been resold. 


Orders for narrow cold steel strip 
have slackened thus far this month 
with shipments above bookings. Re- 
rollers have heavy backlogs on 
which specifications tend to increase 
each month, numerous fabricators, 
having equipped for war produc- 
tion, now getting into heavy pro- 
duction. This tends to lift cold 
strip specifications, although some 
fabricators have difficulty in get- 
ting dies and other new units. Ade- 
quate supply of hot strip is a major 
difficulty with rerollers, only top 
ratines being of value. Backlogs 
and bookings also run heavily to 
high carbon and alloys, although 
demand for stainless lags; numer- 
ous substitutions are being made 
for stainless, even for war require- 
ments, and producers of this grade 
are not heavily booked. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, 


Plate allocations are broadening 
as fabricating shops take on an 
increasing volume of war work as 
subcontractors. Other plate con- 
sumers are increasing consumption. 
A substantial portion of miscellane- 
ous production is related to ship- 
building. Deliveries to shipyards 


Page 117 


July 20, 1942 


are better balanced, some of the 
heavier inventories having been 
lowered, and the effort is being 
made to maintain stocks at 45 to 60 
days requirements. On the whole, 
shipyard requirements are as heavy 
as ever, additional shipways bring- 
ing further demand. Liberty ships 
for the Maritime Commission will 
require about 6,500,000 tons of 
plates and 1,500,000 tons of shapes. 

Some producers carried June de- 
liveries over to the middle of July, 
as May deliveries in some cases 
absorbed full production through 
June. Sheared plates are delayed 
more than universal, the latter be- 
ing somewhat easier while sheared 
mills are pressed. 

Heavy demand is resulting in dis- 
located tonnage deliveries in the ef- 





fort to meet requirements. Plates 
are being shipped to New England 
shipyards from as far away as 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 116 
Bar mill books are heavily loaded 
with directives and revision of rat- 
ings is frequent to assure shipment 


of more important war tonnage. 
Deliveries continue to lengthen. 
Some mills now are taking new 


business on both hot and cold-rolled 
carbon bars on directives only and 


some ‘producers can make better 
shipment on bessemer than open 
hearth. Wide difference on _ cold- 


rolled delivery was noted in recent 
bids on 700 tons for a navy yard, 
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Brad Foote products, special cut gears and 
speed reducers are turning the wheels in 
every conceivable industry manufacturing 
the material so urgently needed today. 


Their 
many years of specialized research, ex- 
perience in speed reduction gear manu- 
facture and unusual plent facilities have 
made this organization one of the most 
important of its kind. 


GEARS IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


We have on hand subject to prior sale, Spur, 
Change, Bevel, Mitre, Worm & Worm Gears in 
sizes 3 to 20 pitch. 


For all dimensions send for Bulletin No. 111. 





SPECIAL CUT GEARS 
SPEED REDUCERS 








uninterrupted performance, the 
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BRAD FOOTE GEAR WORKS 


1301 $. CICERO AVENUE 


CICERO, 


ILLINOIS 
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promises ranging from 90 to 240 
days. 
Government purchasing officers 
buying direct for navy yards, ar- 
senals and depots find it relatively 
easy to obtain revised higher rat- 
ings but private consumers, even 
those engaged on war production, 
experience much delay, due in part 
to confusion as to procedure. 
Carbon bars for remelting, for a 
government shop, formerly bought 
direct on open bids, now are being 
allocated. Delivery of high-rated 
alloy bars is quoted into first quar- 
ter next year, although volume 
shipments of alternate alloy emer- 
gency bars can be made in August 
by some mills. Orders placed for 





some SAE grades are automatically 
being changed to NE specifications 


WHEN LIGHT GLOWS IN THE DARKNESs...... 





Ii you are concerned with bearings and 
bearing metals. but have never taken 
time to brush up on pertinent and in- 
timate information regarding them, the 
entire subject may remain shrouded in 
darkness. A little light puts you on the 
right track, and helps your constructive 
thinking. The A. W. Cadman Manufac- 
turing Co. turned the spotlight on the 
subject with two booklets. “Bearings 
and Bearing Metals.” and “Cadman 
Metals.” Printed for free distribution to 
all who are concerned with the subject 
of bearings and fine bearing metals. 
the booklets may be had for the asking. 
When de you want yours? 
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High-speed tool steels are some 
what easier. 

While demand for cold-finished 
is strong, notably in larger diame- 
ters for piercing, definite delivery 
promises are hampered by limited 
volume of hot bars for processing 
and cold-rolling capacity is not fully 
engaged. Much small-size volume 
for shot is being distributed by di- 
rectives. Large rounds, four-inch 
and over, are heavily sold ahead 
and orders for hot material, taken 
originally at A-l-a, are around 10 
weeks and becoming more extended. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 117 


Cast iron pipe buying is confined 
to government needs, utility and 





























| no domestic 








municipal buying being light, large- 
ly for repair and replacement. A 
New Jersey foundry has been 
loaded with more than 50,000 tons 
for war plants, deliveries on which 
extend into October. 

Replacement of distributor stocks 
of steel pipe, especially lap-weld, is 
becoming tighter. Demand for butt- 
weld tapers, due to lack of private 
building. Distributors, faced with 
replacement difficulties, seek to con- 
fine sales to higher ratings which 
they can re-extend against new mill 
purchases, 

Welded tubing is being more fre- 
quently substituted for seamless. 
Aircraft alloy grades are scarce 
and mills are heavily sold ahead. 
Shipyards are taking much steel 
pipe and several large contracts for 
alloy valves have been placed for 
the Navy. 

It now appears that the mill 
price was shaded by a jobber on a 
15,000-ton mill shipment of 8-inch 
and smaller steel pipe for delivery 
at a Navy supply depot. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 117 


As a result of government re 
strictions on freight car building 
freight cars were 
awarded in June. Total bookings 
for first half, some of which are 
frozen and will not be built until 
the ban is removed, totaled 23,005 
cars, compared with 94,765 in the 





corresponding period in 1941. Com.- 
parisons for four years follow: 
1942 1941 1940 1939 
Jan. 4.253 15,169 360 3 
Feb. 11,725 5.508 1,147 2,259 
March. . 4,080 8074 3,104 800 
April 2,125 14645 2,077 3,095 
May. 822 18.630 2,010 2,051 
June ; 0 32,749 7,475 1,324 
6 mos. 23,005 94,765 16,173 9,532 
July... 6,459 5,846 110 
| Aug. .... 2,668 7,525 2,814 
Sept. .. 4,470 9,735 23,000 
| Oct... 2,499 12,195 19,634 
| Nov. 2,222 8,234 2,650 
Dec... 8,406 7,181 35 
Total. . . 121,499 66,889 57,775 
Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 117 
Review of projects suspended 
several weeks ago has_ restored 


some tonnage to backlogs, an in- 
stance being a powerhouse and 
other war construction which in- 
volved 6500 tons on books of a 
Pennsylvania fabricating shop. Most 
plain material deliveries this 
month are against directives, main- 
ly to shipyards. The Maritime 
Commission’s Liberty shiv program 
will require about 1,500,000 tons of 
shapes and 6,500,0C0 tons of plates. 
Lighters being prefabricated by 
numerous structural shops will be 
assembled by a yard on the Atlan- 
tic coast. 

Inquiry for engineering and con- 
struction needs has all but disap- 
peared and fabricators seek any 
class of work on which their 
equipment can be engaged. Those 
with welding facilities have an 
advantage. A shop in the East is 
operating its welding equipment 24 
hours a day and recalling field 
equipment for shop work. 


STEEL 
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Reinforcing Bars 

Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 117 

Inquiry for concrete reinforcing 
bars has slackened materially but 
mills have heavy backlogs and re- 
quirements frequently require df 
rectives to obtain desired delivery. 
In spite of current shortage of semi- 
finished steel for this purpose sev 
eral distributors, notably one with 
direct mill affiliations, have built 
up stocks for immediate delivery on 
contracts with high rating. 


Reinforced underground fuel 
tanks in New England are replac- 
ing usual steel containers, the third 
group being placed recently, for 
which 5000 tons of bars have been 
divided between two _ distributors. 
About 150 tons of turnbuckles also 
will be required. 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 117 

Wire finishing mills buying rods 
outside are confronted with cur- 
tailment in additional departments 
by limited supplies, an already tight 
situation in rods being aggravated 
by lend-lease allocations which are 
dislocating production § schedules. 
Meanwhile specifications and orders 
for specialties are heavier and with 
some mills bookings exceed ship- 
ments. Producers in some cases 
are turning down inquiries for ad- 
ditional wire for rope mills. De- 
mand for camouflage netting is 
brisk, makers of screen cloth bene- 
fiting. High carbon rounds and 
stock requiring heat treating pre- 
dominate in bookings, flat wire lag- 
ging. Ajrcraft requirements, in- 
cluding alloys, are substantial, al- 
though the use of alloys is restrict 
ed where possible. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 118 


Pig iron allocations are largely 
stabilized, varying little from month 
to month except for changes result- 
ing from new war contracts. Dis- 
tribution is geared closely to in- 
ventory and higher priorities, the 
latter tending steadily to upper rat- 
ings. Minor changes in analvsis are 
frequently accepted by melters to 
aid distribution. 


me manufacturers of civilian 
g are being given iron in an 
effort to keep alive industries which 
are unable to convert to war pro 
duction. How long this can be 
continued depends on demand for 
purely war production. In the face 
of diminishing scrap supply a 
greater proportion of pig iron may 
be diverted to steelmaking, cutting 
off supply to these melters. 


One effect of conversion to war 
work is that some melters formerly 
using large tonnages of pig iron 
now are engaged on work requiring 
fewer castings and increased ton- 
nage of rolled steel. This shift has 
released considerable pig iron for 
other consumers.. Machine tool build- 
ers continue to use large tonnages 
of castings, for which sufficient 
iron is being provided. 


A reconditioned blast furnace in 
eastern Pennsylvania hasbeen re- 
lighted after long idleness and will 
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provide additional supply for that 
area, 

Large reserves in hands of con- 
sumers early in the year have been 
liquidated and the effort now is to 
keep inventory at about 45 days 


supply. Increases in monthly sup- 
ply are confined mainly to upper 
ratings and in cases where there 
is unusual need for castings. Some 
cast iron pipe foundries are en- 
gaged on castings for war work, 
replacing their normal product. 


Scrap 


Serap Prices, Page 120 


Expectation of severe scrap short 
age continues to grow and some ob- 





OPERATION: ROUGH TURNING 


TOOL 
KENNAMETAL (Grade KM).......... 
KENNAMETAL (Grade KH)........... 
KENNAMETAL (Grade K3H).......... 


Because it removes more metal per regrind and 
more metal per tool life, KENNAMETAL is proving 
itself the most economical of all steel-cutting car- 


bides, regardless of price. 


In the she!l machining test described, KENNA- 
METAL Grade KM turned more shells per tool 
than any other material tested, exceeding by more 
than 100% the number tumed by some tools. One | | 
set of KENNAMETAL KM tools turned more than 
3000 shells during the useful life of the tools. 
KENNAMETAL machines steels of all hardnesses 
up to 550 Brinell at economical speeds and feeds, 
thus “hurrying up” production and reducing ma- 
chining costs. Write for the facts about KENNA- 


METAL. 


“INVENTED & MANUFACTURED IN U.S.A. 


155 MM. SHELL 





servers even predict actual strin- 
gency will be felt by mills by the 
end of October, increasing from 
then on. Current receipts are bare- 
ly sufficient for melters in some 
districts while in others steel pro- 
duction is maintained only by using 
stocks accumulated in recent 
months. In some districts open 
hearths are idle for lack of mate- 
rial. 

Results of the nationwide drive 
are awaited with interest but gen- 
eral opinion is that they will be 
disappointing, as previous efforts 
have done much to bring out most 
of the dormant scrap. Automobile 
wrecking yards continue to con- 
tribute to the flow but are well 


depleted. Shortage of labor is caus- 
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ing motor blocks to be sold without 
being cleaned. 


Much industrial scrap now being 
produced is going direct to steel 
suppliers, bypassing dealers. Re- 
claimed rails usually are allocated 
and railroad scrap moves almost 
entirely by allocation. Railroad of- 
ferings are smaller than normal, 
carriers repairing such parts as can 
be reconditioned, as new parts are 
difficult to obtain. 


Trend toward better supply of 
cast scrap grades continues, while 
steelmaking material is scarce. Rig- 
id inspection is bringing about 
more careful grading and loading 
and rejections are fewer. Borings 
and turnings are in good volume 
but differentials do not appear 
broad enough to stimulate close 
segregation for strictly blast’ fur- 
nace and chemical use. 


In New England revised freight 
rates result in moving scrap previ- 
ously frozen in northern Maine but 
the total is not sufficient to in- 
crease supply materially. In that 
area heavy melting steel and low 
phos deliveries have slowed. Steel- 
works reserves are not down to the 
low point of last spring but efforts 
to build inventories have failed. 

St. Louis mills continue steel pro- 
duction at a high rate, at the ex- 
pense of reserves and no tonnage 
is being added to stock. Deliveries 
from the Southwest have declined 
and flood conditions continue to 
have some effect on collections. 

In the Detroit district scrap re- 
ceipts are slightly above consump. 
tion but not sufficient to permit 
building appreciable reserves. Yards 
are better stocked than a month 
ago, one cause being stricter ob- 
servance of OPA regulations on 
quality, necessitating slower move- 
ment through yards. 


Water receipts at Buffalo total 
about 125,000 tons since naviga- 
tion opened, the larger part from 
upper lake ports, with some ton- 
nage by barge from the East. In 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
f.0.b. shipping point 
Tungsten Types 


(For each 1% tungsten contained) 
Solid scrap containing over 12%. . .1.80¢ 


Solid scrap containing 5 to 12%... .1.60 

Turnings, millings containing 
over 12% ta a re a 1.60 
Do., 5 to 12%. 1.40 
.23 


Turnings, millings, solids under 
NR on a a: 


Molybdenum Types 


Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium....... 12.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis... .10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 1% 
vanadium Re iss PG tS 
Turnings, millings, same basis... 


Mixed Scrap 

(Molybdenum and Tungsten Types) 
Solid scrap, each 1% contained 

ee ee ee, | ee 
Solid serap, each 1% molybdenum. .80 
Millings, turnings, each 1% 

tungsten a AP AS ee 
Millings, turnings, each 1% molyb- 

denum 
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MONOLITHIC 
ACID PROOF 
CONSTRUCTION 
BRICK SHAPES 





SHOWING SINGLE BRICK LINING 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


Here is a new brick shape, 
manufactured of fire clay 
by the deairated method, 
and highly resistant to 
acid. It guarantees maxi- 
mum strength of acid proof 
wall, and is particularly 
adapted for high tempera- 
ture pickling tank con- 
struction. The bricks are 
so shaped that walls may 
be made 5” or 8” without 
using additional brick. The 
type shown above is es- 
pecially adapted as a 
sheathing for steel rubber- 
lined tanks, concrete shell 
tanks, acid pits or wooden 
tanks. Samples and cata- 
logs sent on request. 





SHOWING DOUBLE BRICK LINING 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


KEAGLER 
BRICK CO. 
* 


au STEUBENVILLE, OH | O gee 
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efficiency! Babbitt-tipped Lami- 
num shims, for pressure-lubricated 
systems, prevent oil and pressure 
losses. Body of shim retains all 
Laminum features of quick preci- 
sion adjustment by peeling . . . in 
factory assembly or field service. 


The .003 or .002 in. laminations are bonded 
into a solid unit . . . easy to peel. 


Laminum shims are cut to your specifica- 
tions. For repairs or maintenance, get stock 
shim materials from mill supply dealers. 
(Write us for illustrated shim application 
file-folder and Laminum sample.) 


Laminated Shim Company 
Incorporated 


87 Union Street Glenbrook, Conn, 


spite of this addition to local col- 
lections mills have not been able 
to accumulate reserve stocks for 


| winter. 
Conditions have improved suffi- | 
| ciently in the Chicago area to allow 


two idle open hearths to be relight- 
ed after three weeks lost time. 
About 500 state-owned trucks and 
a large crew of WPA labor will 
canvass the rural regions of Illi- 
nois. 
Michigan 


automobile wrecking 


| yards in June moved 19,865 tons of 


scrap, it is officially announced, 
about 600 yards contributing. This 
represented 30,000 old cars. In ad- 
dition to metal scrap 1206 tons of 
rubber was reclaimed. 


Warehouse 
Warehouse Prices, Page 119 


As steel warehousemen hope for 
aid in obtaining more steel to serve 
customers engaged in war produc- 
tion a mixed situation prevails as 
to current replacements and quotas 
on most products. In some cases 
distributors were forced to ask 
mills to stop shipments on some 
items late in June, quotas for that 
month being filled. Others received 
and now are getting only a frac- 
tion of the tonnage due them. In 
general, all are short of galvanized 
sheets and large bar rounds. 

A large eastern distributor nor- 
mally carrying balanced inventory 
on standard products for five to six 
months now has less than two 
months supply, badly depleted as to 
sizes. In one instance a warehouse 
was able to fill only two items of 
80 in a recent inquiry. 

In New England normally 20 to 
25 per cent of steel consumption 
moves through warehouses and this 
situation probably has worked out 
to the benefit of distributors there 
by affording a wide base for figur- 
ing quotas. Most steel bought by 
machine tool builders and hundreds 
of small consumers in that area is 
purchased from warehouse. Not un- 
til the present pinch have some 
ever bought steel from mills. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle—The inland route for the 
proposed highway to Alaska is crit- 
icised by Pacific Coast interests 
who are advocating a railroad west 
of the Rockies. In this connection 
the Pacific Great Eastern railway, 
an uncompleted project in British 
Columbia, owned by that province, 
is the center of interest. This line 
could be extended to connect Prince 
George, B. C., and Vancouver, B. C., 
making the line accessible to Pa- 
cific Coast railroads. United States 
capitalists have made an offer for 
the road but it has been rejected. 

Foundations are being placed for 
the aluminum rolling mill near Spo- 
kane, Wash., and steel and machin- 
ery are arriving. Bonneville Power 
Administration fails to confirm re- 
ports that it is building two addi- 
tional 230-kv steel power transmis- 
sion lines to serve Spokane war in- 
dustries but Administrator Paul J. 
Raver announces his agency is pre- 
pared to care for needs of the Spo- 
kane area. 

The policy of army and navy to 


HIS is a corner of the completely equipped chemical and physical 


Laboratory at our Peerless Plant with X-ray room in background at 


T 


Here the most modern testing equipment enables us to check 


right. 


constantly the quality of castings and maintain the high Wellman stand- 
Castings in brass, bronze, aluminum and magnesium (Dowmetal). 


ards under today’s urgent production schedule. 


THE WELLMAN BRONZE & ALUMINUM CO. 


General O!fices and Piant: 2539 East 93rd St. 


Superior Plant: 6011 Superior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MMS COMPANY, INC 


BROOKLYN, N. 


LEE SPRING 


30 MAIN STREET 
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Precision Cylinder Construction 
Means Better Use of Air Power 


Hannifin pneumatic cylinders have the features that mean 
greatest useful work from air power—without leakage, with 
minimum friction loss, and simplest maintenance. Hannifin 
cylinders, in all sizes, are bored and then honed, producing a 
cylinder bore that is straight, round, perfectly smooth. The soft, 
graphite-treated piston packing is easily adjusted from outside 
the cylinder, for easy maintenance of efficient piston seal through- 
out the entire life of the packing. The piston can be repacked 
if necessary with standard graphited packing, always available. 


HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
621-631 South Kolmar Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Engineers * Designers * Manufacturers * Double-acting 
Pneumatic and Hydraulic Cylinders « All Sizes 


Get This New Bulletin: Complete specifications of Hannifin Pneu- 
— oe Se Valves are given in Bulletin 57-S, 
of which will be sent on request. 






















HANNIFIN cinces 
CYLINDERS 








use wood in place of steel, where 
possible, it relieving pressure on 
Coast rolling mills, which are now 
making inroads on an enormous 
backlog. Additional contracts for 
high priorities are being taken for 
large contractors who have defense 
projects in hand. 

The Ross dam extension, a unit 
or Seattle’s Skagit power project, 
has been granted priority for 550 
tons of reinforcing steel required 
but the job is delayed, awaiting re- 
lease of contractors’ equipment. 
Scarcity of steel has halted the 
Spokane street viaduct, Seattle, re- 
vised plans being to complete one- 
third of the project, until required 
materials are available. The via- 
duct involves a total of 1500 tons of 
reinforcing placed with Bethlehem 
Steel Co.,,Seattle, early in the year. 

The steel salvage scrap campaign 
continues to bring satisfactory re- 
ceipts from the interior but con- 
sumers are buying direct in most 
cases as dealers are working under 
a handicap, being restricted to 30 
and 60-day inventories. Mills are 
well suppli¢d and are increasing 
stocks. "Foundries also have ample 
cast scrap:on hand. The trade is 
anxious about the near future when 
the country will have been swept 
clean and unfavorable weather im- 
pedes the flow of materials, es- 
pecially in view of reduced inven- 
tories in dealers’ vards. 

Cities find it difficult to obtain 
suitable priorities for cast iron pipe 
and many improvements are being 
postponed. Several housing proi- 
ects involve sizable tonnages which 
will be awarded soon. King County 
district No. 62 has received bids for 
250 tons, alternate for transite, fig- 
ures being $31,046 and $30,163. re- 
spectively, Michelotti & Co., Seattle, 
low. A private buildine project in 
Seattle involves two miles of water 
pipe, tonnage unstated, bids soon. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 117 


Bolt and nut manufacturers are 
booked three months and beyond on 
highly rated tonnage, wooden 
barges, construction and miscel- 
laneous requirements accounting 
for large tonnages. Shops _. 
ducing both large and small sizes 
are operating at capacity, demand 
still maintaining backlogs. Some 
producers are seriously handicapped 
by limited supplies of carbon steel 
bars and are threatened with cur- 
tailment on some sizes unless re- 
placements are obtained and ap- 
peals in some cases have been made 
to WPB for remedy. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont. — Shortage of 
finished and semifinished steel for 
Canada’s war industry is becoming 
more acute despite almost total sus- 
pension of supply to civilian and 
non-essential consumers. Canada’s 
industry for production of war sup- 
plies has advanced much more ex- 
tensively than capacity for produc- 
ing raw materials and while provi- 
sion with regard to the latter was 
late in getting started plans are 
underway for further large expan- 
sion in primary steel output. In 
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this connection the Steel Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Hamilton, this week 
announced plans for installation of 
bessemer and electric furnaces to 
cost about $2,775,000, while enlarge- 
ments also are to be proceeded with 
immediately at other Canadian steel 
mills. To obtain urgently needed 
labor it is reported that many 
civilian plants may have to close 
down to release employes for war 
work. 

Canada has about reached the 
top of her stride in shipbuilding 
and the only handicap to enlarge- 
ment is supply of steel. Plate and 
sheet production is being main- 
tained at maximum capacity and 
the government is directing all out- 
put into war industry, chiefly — 
building, tank and military vehicle 
production, 

Inquiries for merchant bars are 
heavy and while mills are accepting 
orders delivery is uncertain. De- 
mand is specially heavy for alloy 
and carbon bars and supplies are 
not sufficient for actual war re- 
quirements. Some consumers have 
been fairly successful in keeping 
plants supplied but others have 
been forced to curtail operations. 

Pig iron sales are steady with 
all shipments under direct super- 
vision of the steel controller. There 
has been some switching of orders 
from one producer to another and 
it is reported that a larger quota 
of the merchant demand has been 
swung over to the Canadian Fur- 
nace Co., which operates the oniy 
direct merchant furnaces in Canada. 
Other blast furnace operators re- 
quire their pig iron for their own 
steelmaking activities. 

Further slowing in scrap offer- 
ings from the rural districts has 
appeared. Offerings from automo- 
bile wreckers has dropped to a 
mere trickle, but larger tonnages 
are appearing from industrial! 
plants. Remote sections are start- 
ine to pour in’scrap with the re- 
sult that supplies are keeping 
abreast of actual consumption, Con- 
sumers are tapping every available 
source and are chiefly concerned 
with building stock piles against 
scarcity later in the year. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 119 


Every ore carrier in the fleet of 
Inland Steel Co. has broken its 
best prior cargo-carrying record 
since the present season opened. 
L. E. Block, flagship of the fleet, 
a consistent maker of new records, 
docked July 8 with its largest car- 
go, 16,252 gross tons of iron ore, 
from Superior, Wis. Its largest 
cargo in 1941 was 15,834 tons. This 
was its fifteenth arrival at Indiana 
Harbor this season. The latest 
high mark by this ship compares 
favorably with the Great Lakes 
record for ships of all capacities. 

Iron ore fleet of the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., largest on _ the 
Great Lakes, has transported 500,- 
000 gross tons more ore to July 1 
this year than in the comparable 
period in 1941, during which season 
more ore was carried than in any 
previous year. Increased movement 
was due to the earlier opening of 
navigation, deeper draft allowed 
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and increased dock efficiency. The 
Pittsburgh fleet consists of 68 
steamers and two barges, with a 
single-trip capacity of 770,000 tons. 

First of the company’s five new 
ships, LEon FRAser, launched last 
spring, set a new high for a single 
cargo, with 16,863 tons. Four sis- 
ter ships are expected to be in 
service during the present season. 
The five new vessels will have a 
season capacity of 2,500,000 tons at 
present water levels. 

Canadian ships in the ore trade, 
carrying ore to United States ports 
had carried 1,198,500 gross tons of 
ore to July 12. A total of 29 Cana- 
dian ships were involved in this 
movement. In 1941 season 21 ships 









were used and total ore for the 
season aggregated 705,572 tons. In 
1941 Canada’s participation did not 
start until July 15. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 119 
London—(By Cable)—Steel pro 
ducers in Great Britain expect a 


rise in prices, due to an increase on 
price of coal. Order books of steel 
works are well filled and allocations 
are generous, Imports of iron ore 
for third quarter are severely re 
stricted. Demand for heavy struc 
turals is quiet but demand is in 
creasing for ship and tank plates. 
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ORUO WNIVIES 


ve your quality by using Ohio Knives. 
experience assure you of the best knife when you 
For smoother cutting and longer runs specify Ohio Knives now. 


O.K. Circular Shear and Slitters 
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MECHANICAL POWER PRESSES 
of 


ALL TYPES AND 


Horn 
Reclinable 
Straight Side 
Roll and Dial Feeds 
Double Action 
Double Crank 
Punching 
Toggle 


SIZES 


Our Specialty: 


Patent Percussion Power 
Presses 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


56 Avenue A. Newark, MN. J. 
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. Yellow brass castings....... 5.50- 6.25 
Nonferrous Metal Prices PP 6.50- 7.25 
-—-——Copper —_—__—_, Anti- Red Brass, borings &turnings 8.50- 9.25 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- Zine 
July Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes ola 5.00- 5.75 






1-16 1200 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 650 635 8.25 15.00 1450 35.00 


















F.0.b. mill hase, centa per ib. except as Anodes Aluminum 













specified. Copper and brass products Co Se ttt«é RP ars ‘ 
based on 12.00c Conn. copper Soe, Carnes 3 Clippings (24 3 td abate Sire 10.00-10.75 
Sheets Yellow brass (ign) 19.73 Pistons Sila ine cabetine x Soa ame o50 
Teliow tease sGee << <ckuces. 19.48 ‘Yéllew brass (high) ............ ‘ -\ 2 edete weer 
Copper, hot rolled .............. 20.87 OLD METALS * eaten « ; 
ia... ee Dealers’ Buying Prices — 
eo ‘Wabes . (In cents per pound, carlots) on plceaees foe <4 5.00- 5.50 
Mix ane. «4246 ps ow cece Jaane 
Copper 
ng Then teeter eseeees Pa No. 2 heavy ......:........ @@B2000 Electrotype shells ........... 5,00- 5.75 
Petree eee ee neees 2 Stereotype, Linotype 6.25- 7.00 
Rods Es neh at 04s 00 oss betes <x 7.25- 8.00 
Migh yellow brass .............. 15.01 Brass Tin and Alloys 
Copper, hot rolled .............. 1737 No. 1 composition ........... S&T75- 950 Block tin pipe .............. 44,00-46.00 
Oe ee ree 32.00-38.00 
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SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, lc. ........ 13.25 
Standard No. 12 aluminum ...... 


MAGNESIUM 
(12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 











99.8% ingot, carlots ............. 22.50 
100 Ib. to carlots .. 5 eg bo 4 
Extruded sticks, % to 2 Ib. 
SE Eis Guth pie «oe “vs 32.00 
100 ID. to cariots .............. 9400 






Nonferrous Metals 


New York—A shortage of labor 
in mines, caused chiefly by the 
movement. of workers to the air- 
craft and shipbuilding industries 
which are paying increasingly high- 
er wages, is checking the uptrend 
in output of copper, lead and zinc. 
Donald Nelson, chairman of WPB, 
is quoted as saying: “We are not 
getting the expanded output of cop- 
per that we expected for this year.” 
The planned copper requirements 
are not being met. 

Officials of WPB, Army, Navy 
and Manpower Commission have 








































A carburizer to be versatilely efficient must been meeting with representatives 
: : of the mining industry on the pro- 
possess properties other than its performance duction Guakion. Cillainin tndiente 
with molten steel. No. 348 Mexican Graphite that with supply running behind 
: ; ; « requirements there may be serious 
is especially sized and processed and con trouble in key war production in- 
veniently packaged to conserve a minimum dustries later in the year. Officials 
of space in the furnace and on the floor. The yarn a ae i 
densest, most soluble carbon obtainable for workers now and that 2000 to 3000 
use in acid open hearth charges . . . free of — ye ps Bald ges ae 
over 70% carbon recovery with consistent, ja + — a — 
dependable results. Quiet action with 100% cations for the third quarter pow 
scrap charges. We invite will continue to operate under P-73 
d di for that period. All serially num- 
correspondence regarding bered copies of P-73 have been ex- 
your problems. tended to Oct. 1, 1942. 


After July 31 copper and brass 
foundries must report all deliveries 
to customers during the previous 
month on Forms PD-123A and PD- 
123B, showing bv the use of a 
simple set of symbols the final end- 
use of products in each shipment. 

Basic lead sulphate white and 
blue prices declined “%-cent, effec- 
tive as of May 11, 1942. Sellers of 
lead scrap materials have been 
granted permission in Amendment 
No. 3 to Revised Price Schedule 
No. 70 to charge buyers for the 
copper contained in terminals of 
submarine batteries. 
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NEW BUSINESS 








Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


SUB-CONTRACT OPPORTUNITIES... 


Data on subcontract work are issued by regional offices of the War Production Board. 
Contact either the office issuing the data or your nearest field office. Write, don’t tele- 
phone, and mention key letters and numbers appearing before each item to assure prompt 


attention and avoid delay. 


Minneapolis office, Contract Distribu- 
tion Branch of WPB, 326 Midland Bank 
building, is seeking contractors for the 
following: 


8.0. No. 224: Miscellaneous gas engine 
parts, from small, simple valve pins 
to shafts, gears, liners and flywheels, 
in quantities from 200 to 24,000. A 
variety of pieces and machine require- 
ments to choose from. Prints available 
for inspection at Minneapolis office. 


S.O. No. 228: Subcontractor required for 
22 sizes condenser shafts, 250 to 1000 
of each. Condenser cup bearing, 250 
to 500. Condenser guide bearing 250 
to 500. A-l-a priority. Material fur- 
nished. Work to be done on screw 
machines, beginning August 1. Blue- 
prints at Minneapolis office. 


S.0. No. 229: Electric connector socket 
housing, 1000 per week. Socket pin, 
20.000 per day. Socket, 30,000 per day. 
LC 70 clamp ring, 50,000 at 1200 per 
day. LC 71 clamp ring, 50,000, 1000 
per day Material furnished, priority 
A-l-a. Screw machine operations, op- 
eration layouts. Cam and timing spe- 
cifications available. Blueprints and 
sample at Minneapolis office. 


S.0. No. 225: Machining of armature 
shafts, five different sizes, quantities 
2500 to 25,000, 125 to 400 daily. Shafts 
vary in length from 7 to 12 inches 
with largest diameter about 11/16- 
inch. External grinding required on 
certain diameters. Some shafts require 
knurling and threading. Prints at 
Minneapolis office. 


New Orleans, La., office, naval and 
marine section, 441 Canal building, is 
seeking contractors for the following: 


Subcontractors desired for manufacture 
of masts and booms. Main mast 62 
feet 3 inches long, consisting of three 
swaged pieces, 21 feet nine inches x 
27 inches O.D. %-inch thick; 14 feet x 
25 inches O.D. %-inch thick; 13 feet x 
23 inches O.D., .32-inch thick and 
welded on pipe 15 feet 9 inches O.D. x 
.25-inch thick. Foremast 54 _ feet 
long, three swaged pieces 18 feet x 
12% inches O.D., .375-inch thick; 19 
feet 6 inches x 10% inches O.D., .365- 
inch thick, and 19 feet 6 inches x 9 
inches O.D., .25-inch thick. Ten-ton 
boom 45 feet long consists of three 
swaged pieces 13 feet 6 inches long x 
10% inches O.D., .365-inch thick; 21 
feet x 12% inches O.D., .375-inch thick 
and 13 feet 6 inches x 10% inches 
O.D. .365-inch thick. Prints at this 
office. 


Subcontractor desired for manufacture 
of doors, hatch and manhole covers. 
To be made of dished plate or mild 
steel stiffened flat plate. Quantity, 87 
units, in sets of six. 


Designs for 
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these watertight and weathertight 
doors are similar to those manufac- 
tured by Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. Any 
doors similar to these will be ac- 
ceptable. A-l-a priority 


Milwaukee office, Contract Distribu- 


tion Branch of WPB, 161 West Wiscon- 
sin avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., is seeking 
contractors for the following: 


WP316X: Subcontractor sought to ma- 


chine steel locking ring, external di- 
ameter 2%-inch, broached internally 
of an irregular form, radius of which 
is .937-inch, width .385-inch and piece 
is medium knurled on exterior surface. 
Prime states it is possible to make 
piece economically on turret lathe 
with proper feed by machine norma!l- 
ly using 2,;,-inch capacity four or six 
spindle automatic. Prime will supply 
material, which may be solid bar 
stock, due to uncertainty of availa- 
bility of tubing. 


WP320X: Boring mill facilities wanted 


by prime on mills having capacity 
range from 36 to 55 inches. Deliveries 
will be required one month or earlier 
after sub receives castings. Also require 
40 hours per week for three or four 
months on 60 or 72-inch boring mill. 
Tolerances range from .001 to .005 
Drawings at Milwaukee office. 


WP325: Subcontractors needed to make 


contour dies for 30 and 5O caliber 
shells. Must have internal grinding 
equipment to do this work. Prime will 
furnish material. 


New York office, Contract Distribu- 


tion Branch of WPRB, 122 East Forty- 
Second street, New York, reports the 
following subcontract opportunities: 


S-154: New Jersey manufacturer is seek- 


ing a subcontractor for production of 
steel spools cadmium or zinc plated 
to withstand 24-hour salt spray test. 
Materials, 1%-inch cold-drawn steel 
bar, to be furnished by subcontractor. 
Tolerance, commercial. Machines re- 
quired, automatic screw machine and 
drill press. Quantities, 100,000 to 
500,000. Blueprints and samples at 
Newark, N. J., office, 20 Washington 
place. 


D-32: Long Island City manufacturer is 


seeking automatic screw machine fa- 
cilities, 1%-inch swing, for production 
of steel spring slip bolts and nuts, 
and brass. studs. Quantity, spring 
clip bolts and nuts 6400 each; studs, 
1600. 


8-155: Ohio manufacturer is seeking sub- 


contractor who can produce ring locks 
for gun trunnions. Material, steel, 
Air Corps specification WAS57-107-12, 





D-34: A 


diameter 2,%-inch by B85-inch wide 
Tolerances close. Quantity, 36,000 

500 daily. Machines needed, auto- 
matic screw machines, capacity 2%- 
inch, or turret lathes, broaching 
equipment. Blue prints at this office, 
122 East Forty-second street. 


8-156: Ohio manufacturer seeks subcon- 
tractors with turret lathe and screw 
machine facilities for production of 
steel precision parts. One is 1%-inch 
diameter by 2% inches long, the other 
2 inches diameter and %X%-inch long 
Material cold-drawn steel. Tolerance, 
.005. Quantity, 125,000 of each. Ma- 
chines needed, 2—2%-inch turret 
lathes and 2—2%-inch four-spindle 
automatic screw machines. Materials 
furnished by prime contractor. Blue- 
prints available at New York office 


D-33: Brooklyn manufacturer of ord- 


nance items is seeking 4 or 6-spindle 
Gridley turret lathe facilities for ma- 
chining of a large quantity of bomb 
tail fuze parts. Total of 50,000 of 
each of these parts is wanted in 
quantities of 15,000 to 20,000 per 
month. Parts consist of tube, carrier 
movable gear, body, cup bearing, cup 
body. 


Bridgeport, Conn. ordnance 
manufacturer is seeking single-spindle 
automatic screw machine facilities for 
rough machining of unlimited quan- 
tities of .30 caliber steel bullet cores 
Prime contractor will furnish tools and 
material at cost Material, manga- 
nese-molybdenum cold-drawn steel, 
FXS-318. Subcontractors with mini- 
mum of five single-spindle automatic 
screw machines available are particu- 
larly desired. 


S-157: Detroit manufacturer seeks sub- 


contractors who can produce end con- 
nectors for tanks, rough or machined 
complete. Made of cast steel, 6% x 
5% x 83 inches. Tolerances, .005, large 
quantity. Machines needed, casting fa- 
cilities and, if possible, drilling ma- 
chines. Blueprints at New York office. 


S-158: Pennsylvania electrical firm seeks 


subcontractors having automatic screw 
machines for production of parts of 
WD 1015 steel. Parts are 2.299-inch 
diameter by 1.369-inch long and 2.479- 
inch diameter and 3.299-inch long 
Commercial tolerances. Quantity 250,- 
000. Machines needed, 3 or 3%-inch 
automatic screw machines. Blueprints 
at New York offite. 


D-35: New York City radio manufac- 


turer is seeking automatic screw ma- 
chine facilities for manufacture of ra- 
dio parts. Materials and tools must be 
furnished by subcontractor. Three ro- 
tor sleeves are required. Material, 
H.H. brass tubing. Dimensions, % x 
3% and % 2%-inch. Quantity, 5000 
each of two larger sizes and 10,000 
of the smaller. Also required, stator 
support, H.H. brass rod, % x 2%-inch 
Quantity 20,000. 


S-159: New Jersey manufacturer is seek- 


ing subcontractors having planer mill- 
ers for machining of parts. Must take 
work over 30 inches and must be 
equipped with vertical and two side 
heads. Continuous work available 
Blueprints available at Newark dis- 
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trict office, 20 Washington place, New- 
ark, N. J. 

8-160: Ohio manufacturer seeks subcon- 
tractors who can produce heavy forged 
propeller blades. Material, steel, X4340. 
Weight of metal required, 86 pounds; 
weight of finished forging 68 pounds; 
Length of forgings, 54 inches; width, 
7% inches; size of bar used, 3%-inch; 
length of bar used, 40 inches. Equip- 
ment required, 12,000-pound hammer, 
heat treating facilities to attain hard- 
ness of 286 to 321 Brinell. 

8-162: New York manufacturer seeks 
subcontractors with facilities to pro- 
duce small steel parts, of WDX 1314 
steel, 1.57 x 1.875-inch diameter. Tol- 
erances, .003. Quantity, 1,000,000. Ma- 
chines needed, automatic screw ma- 
chines, capacity, 1%-inch. Blueprints 
at New York office. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES . 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


10,000 tons, aluminum plant, New Jersey, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


2400 tons building, Haskelite Mfg. Corp., 
rand Rapids, Mich., to Whitehead & 
Kales. 


1250 tons, forge shop, Taylor Forge & 
Pipe Works, Chicago, to Joseph T. Ry- 
erson & Son Inc., Chicago. 


750 tons Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, 
O., to Indiana Bridge Co., Muncie, Ind. 


200 tons, two beam bridges, Winnebago 
county, Illinois, to Rock Island Bridge 
& Iron Works, Rock Island, I11.; Olson 
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5 tect corpora tion 


HOT & COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
AND SUPERIOR STAINLESS STEELS 


IN ALL GRADES AND ANALYSES 





Successfully Serving Steel Consumers 
for Half a Century 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRANT BLDG., 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS: 


PITTSBURGH, 
CARNEGIE, 
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BRUSH IT! 
SPRAY IT! 
OR DIP IT! 


PREVENT 
CORROSION! 


USE 


Slush od 


EASY TO APPLY...EASY TO REMOVE 
*FOR FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS - 


SMITH 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 


Week ended July 17 Serer 14,700 
Week ended July 11 ‘ eter 7,332 
Week ended July 4 renee 12,700 
This week, 1941 35,030 
Weekly average, 1942 25,260 
Weekly average, 1941 .. 27,284 
Weekly average, June, 1942 15,474 
Total to date, 1941 . 864,040 
Total to date, 1942 707,280 
Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





Construction Co., Waterloo, Iowa, con- 
tractor; bids June 12. 


100 tons, piling, intake, octane pliant, 
Standard Oil Co., Whiting, Ind., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Wenzel & Henock, Milwaukee, contrac- 
tor. 


REINFORCING BARS. . 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


5000 tons, reinforced concrete under- 
ground fuel oil tanks, naval depot, 
divided, Truscon Steel Co., South Bos- 
ton, Mass. and Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; Leonard 
Construction Co., New York, and James 
Monroe & Sons Co., Attleboro, Mass.., 
joint contractors. 

3000 tons, synthetic rubber plant, for 
Synthetic Rubber Inc., to Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., Chicago; Lummus Co., 
New. York, contractor. 


800 tons, locks, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.., 
for government, to Ceco Steel Products 
Corp., Chicago; Great Lakes Dredge & 
Dock Co., Chicago, contractor; bids 
June 15. 


337 tons, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, to 
Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee. 


125 tons, Nash Kelvinator Corp., Ken- 
osha, Wis., to Worden-Allen Co., Mil- 
waukee; Huntzinger Construction Co., 
contractor. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


Unstated, material for Anderson Ranch 
power house, Idaho; bids in to Recla- 
mation Bureau, Denver, July 10. 


4 See 


CAST PIPE PENDING 


250 tons, King County, Washington; water 
district No. 62; Michelotti & Co., Seat- 
tle, low, $31,046 for cast iron; $30,162 
for transite; Gardner, Gardner & 
Hitchings, Seattle, engineers. 


Unstated, private housing project, Seat- 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 


Week ended July 17 9,362 
Week ended July 11 ... ‘ 4,955 
Week ended July 4 38,285 
This week, 1941 14,972 
Weekly average, 1942 10,085 
Weekly average, 1941 13,609 
Weekly average, June, 1942 5,460 
Total to date, 1941 334,143 
Total te date, 1942 282,374 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





STEEL 





JONES-LEMLEY FRICTION CLUTCHES 


ONES-LEMLEY friction clutches are pulleys. This clutch modification is 
built for a broad range of shaft also used for gears, V-belt sheaves, 
sizes and ratings in both enclosed and sprocket wheels, etc. Sizes, ratings, 
open t for sleeve and coupling dimensions, prices and other data are 
work. addition they are available contained in Bulletin No. 60. Your re- 
in a line of Jones-Lemley friction clutch quest will bring a copy. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 4437 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Illinois 








HERRINGBONE woRm SPUR GEAR SPEED REDUCERS . PULLEYS 
CUT AND MOLDED TOOTH GEARS @ Y-BELT SHEAVES @ ANTI-FRICTION 


PILLOW BLOCKS e@ FRICTION CLUTCHES @ TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 


QUALI 


All types of dependable gears—spur bevel, 
mitre, worm, rack, internal, etc. from cast 
and forged steel, gray iron, aluminum, bronze 
and monel metal. Also silent gears—from 
steel, rawhide and bakelite. Also Ramsey 


Ses Chain Drives snd Coons CoLMONOY SAVES 
V4 ey ee, | Ye 


The Pug Knives shown above tell a graphic story 
of the unusual wear resisting qualities of COL- 
MONOY hard-surfacing alloys and overlay metais. 

1. New, 24 Ib. pug knife, made of high alloy 
steel. 

2. and 3. Same type, after only 3 months of 
service. Worn beyond efficient operation, with 
loss of over half of blade material 
and 5. Same type. Each blade coated with 
1% Ibs. of COLMONOY No. 6. In constant 
use for over a year, and still operating ef- 
ficiently 

COLMONOY alloys are playing a vital part in the 
machine tool] industry. Use them on parts subject 
to great wear—lathe centers, dogs, chip breakers, 
wire straightening shoes, thrust bearings, screw 
machine fingers and cams, grinder feed fingers, 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL forming and drawing edges, etc. 


Write for Full Information 


For All ¥ 
ey en) | nar oypa WALL-COLMONOY CORP. 


Send for Metal Sample Plates Buhl Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Offices at: 


THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. NEW YORK CITY—BLASDELL, N. Y.—CHICAGO—TULSA 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. WHITTIER, CALIF.—Other Branches in Canada 
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tle, involving two miles of pipe; bids 
soon; Ed. F. Hughes, Seattle, engineer. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Seaboard Air Line, six 5400-horsepower 
diesel freight engines and two 1000- 
horsepower diesel switchers; applica- 
tion filed for proposed financing. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Chicago & North Western, twenty-five 70- 
ton, cast steel underframe flat cars, 


own shops, Proviso, Il. 

Lehigh Valley, released by WPB, trans- 
portation equipment branch, 1000 hop- 
per cars, 440 of steel construction, and 
560, wood and steel, to Bethlehem Stee! 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BUSES BOOKED 


A.c.f. Motors Co., New York: Twelve 31- 
passenger...fer Capital Transportation 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; twelve 37-pas- 
senger for Union Bus Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; ten 37-passenger for South- 
eastern Greyhound Lines, Lexington, 
Ky.; ten 31-passenger for Middlesex & 
Boston Street Railway Co., Newton- 
ville, Mass.; ten 33-passenger for 
Conestoga Transportation Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa.; eight 33-passenger for 
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HIGHLAND BLDG. 





55 aciw 
INHIBITOR 


For 27 years 


The world’s most efficient inhibitor at all pickling ranges. It 
will resist heat and time exposures. A chemically clean prod- 
uct which leaves the steel with a clear, bright finish. Costs less 
per ton of steel—having a lasting efficiency. 


66 73 
PICKLING COMPOUND 


To generate a foam blanket on the surface of pickling solution 
to hold down steam and fumes. 


WRITE US FOR LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN HEATING PICKLING SOLUTIONS 
WITH NEW EFFICIENT TELLURIUM LEAD STEAM INJECTORS. 


THE WILLIAM M. PARKIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Hallden Synchronized Ro- 
tary Shear operates efficiently 
on tin plate at high speeds. 














SHEAR SPECIALISTS 


The Hallden Machine Company manufactures shears ex- 
clusively for any application in steel and nonferrous metals. 


THE HALLDEN MACHINE CO. 


Valley Transportation Co., Lemoyne, 
Pa.; seven 39-passenger for Harris- 
burg Railways Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
seven 37-passenger for Florida Mo- 
tor Lines Corp., Jacksonville, Fia.; 
four 45-passenger for Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Street Railway Co., Boston; 
four 43-passenger for Peoples Transit 
Co., Dayton, O. 


CONSTRUCTION 
and ENTERPRISE 


Michigan 


DETROIT—aArrowsmith Tool & Die Inc. 
has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital to engage in tool and die mak- 
ing, by William Arrowsmith, 9272 
Quincy street. 


DETROIT—Duplicate Machine Corp. has 
been organized with $50,000 capital to 
deal in metals; Samuel W. Leib, 2057 
Union Guardian building, is correspond- 
ent. 


DETROIT —Grinding Inc. has been 
formed to do precision grinding; Rob- 
ert E. Davis, 2914 Pingree street, is 
correspondent. 


DETROIT—Grand Steel & Mfg. Co. has 
been organized to do manufacturing; 
Sonia Mellon, 2705 Calvert avenue, is 
correspondent. 


DETROIT—Austin Co., Detroit, has been 
awarded contract for addition to fac- 
tory at 11111 French road for Clay- 
ton & Lambert to cost $70,000. 


DETROIT—Sal-Way Steel Treating Co. 
has given contract to Campbell Con- 
struction Co. for addition to factory at 
14034 Woodrow Wilson. 


DETROIT — Barton-Malow Co. has let 
sub-trades for factory at 1234 Mt. El- 
liott.for McReynolds Die & Tool Co. 


DETROIT—Ring Screw Works has given 
eontract to William C. Peters, Detroit, 
for addition to factory at 1340 East 
Milwaukee. 


DETROIT—Bennage & McKinstrie Co. 
has contract for addition to factory 
at 20201 Hoover for Deluxe Die Works. 


DETROIT—William C. Peters has award- 
ed sub-trades for addition to plant of 
Michigan Stove Co. at 6450 East Mc- 
Nichols, Estimated cost $72,000. 


DETROIT—George W. Auch Co. has con- 
tract for factory at 17272 Mt. Elliott 
for Enterprise Tool & Gear Corp. 


DETROIT—V. L. Graf Co., 9556 Grinnel, 
has awarded sub-trades for factory and 
office building to cost $52,000. 


DETROIT — Haberkorn-Barry Co. has 
been given contract for factory at 
17271 Mt. Elliott for Schwartz Boring 
Co. 


DETROIT—Embassy Industrial Engineer- 
ing Co., 4465 Woodward avenue, has 
been organized to deal in metals, ores 
and minerals, 


GARDEN CITY, MICH.—City plans wa- 
terworks extension costing $50,000. G. 
Jerome & Co., 1850 National Bank 
building, Detroit, engineer. 


GROSSE POINTE, MICH. — Martin A. 
Preston Inc., Grosse Pointe Farms, 
was awarded contract for factory at 
McDougall and Franklin streets for 
Ulta-Lap Machine Co. 


GROSSE POINTE, MICH.—Lucien Bout- 
telgier, Grosse Pointe, has been award- 
ed contract for factory on Iowa av- 
enue for Sterling Gauge Co. 


HIGHLAND PARK, MICH.—Clausen Co., 
Detroit, has been awarded contract 


STEEL 











WE OFFER 


SURPLUS STOCK OF 
RAW MATERIALS 


Clock Spring Steel 
C. R. Strip Steel and Wire also H. R. Sheet Steel 
Steel Tubing—seamless. elec. welded, butt seam 
Stainless Steel—tube. strip, rod 

Brass—sheet. wire, tubing 

Bronze—strip, rod 

Copper—sheet. tubing 

Zinc—sheet 

Monel—-strip, rod 

Screw Stock—rounds, hexes 

Nickel—Invar rod 

Bakelite—tube, rod. sheet 

Silicon—sheet steel 

Vulcoid—sheet 











To be sold at ceiling price or our cost, whichever lower. 
Above items to be sold only on proper priorities! 
If interested. write or wire for list—no telephone calls. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 
REGULATOR COMPANY 


M. E. Knutson, Purchasing Agent 
2765 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 









ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


EQUIPPED 


IT’S 
POWER 


that 


COUNTS SAVE MONEY 


no LET-DOWN If Big 


For new or existing electric trucks we 
manufacture a complete line of Gas- 
Electric Power Units—not complete | * 
trucks. Write for information mention- | « 
ing type of new trucks con 5 
or make and type now operated. 





THE READY-POWER 2 CO. 


3842 GRAND RIVER AVE. © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Specialized Industrial 







CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS 


TURCO AIRLION NO. 81 


CLEANS ALUMINUM and other metal parts 


by hot-tank immersion. Has potent alkaline re- 
action, but will not attack aluminum. Acts by 
wetting out but is soapless. Maximum alkalinity 
with safety. 

Write for Turco Bulletin No. A-654-298. 


TURCO KOLDWELD 


ETCHES ALUMINUM preparatory to spot- 
welding. Requires only a two-minute cold dip 
and a quick clear water rinse. Fast and easy to 


handle. Write for Turco Bulletin No. A-221-298. 


TURCO SLIP 


REMOVES ZINC CHROMATE PRIMER by 
immersion. Works quickly. Will not attack alu- 
minum. Completely safe. No fire hazard. Non- 
toxic. Write for Turco Bulletin No. A-657-298. 


Turco Products, Inc., manufactures a complete line of 
Specialized Industrial Chemical Compounds for every 
operation in your plant. Write us, or phone your local 
Turco Service Specialists for the proper answer to your 
problems which involve surface cleaning or processing 
preparatory to manufacturing operations, or plant 
maintenance. 


(oRco PRODUCTS, (NC. 
LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * CHICAGO 


HEAD OFFICE: 6135 South Central Avenue, Los Angeles 


Sales and Service Representatives and Warehouse 
Stocks in All Principal Cities 


SPEED-UP FOR WAR PRODUCTION 
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for factory at 369 Midland street here 
for Meade Screw Co., to cost $50,000. 


JACKSON, MICH. — Camshaft Machine 
Co,. 719 Woodworth road, has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital to deal 
in mechanical appliances. Harold An- 
drews, 765 Beverly Park, Jackson, is 
correspondent. 


Connecticut 


STAMFORD, CONN. — Northam Warren 


Corp. plans factory addition costing 
approximately $40,000. 

New York 

BUFFALO—McCauley Metal Products 


Inc., 660 Grant street, plans one-story 
plant addition to cost over $40,000. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—General 
Bronze Corp., 34-19 Tenth street, will 
build one and two-story 100 x 348-foot 
factory and office, costing $75,000. S. 
Strauss, care of owner, architect. 


NEW YORK—Hydrawmatic Machine Co., 
408 Concord avenue, has plans by 
Moore and Landsiedel, 509 Welles av- 
enue, for two-story 72 x 126-foot fac- 
tory and office building. Estimated 
cost $75,000. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y.—Moore Steam Tur- 
bine Co. will spend approximately 
$40,000 for plant addition. 


New Jersey 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Flexitallic Gasket Co. 
has plans by G. M. Ewing, Architects 
building, Philadelphia, for manufactur- 
ing plant addition. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Ajax Electrothermi< 
Corp. has let contract for addition, %7 
x 162 feet to cost $12,000. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Baldwin-Hill Co. will 
erect one-story addition to plant to 
cost $20,000. 

Ohio 

CLEVELAND—Benco Mfg. Co., W. T. 
Jack, president, 10618 Cedar avenue, 
may purchase former dance hall and 


roller rink at 10626 Cedar avenue for 





light manufacturing purposes if board 
of zoning appeals will approve. 


CLEVELAND—Hill Acme Co., A. C. Mc- 
Daniel, president, is erecting 10,000 
square foot addition to warehouse at 
6400 Breakwater avenue. 


CLEVELAND — Cleveland Wire Spring 
Co., 1281 East Thirty-eighth street, 
will start work on addition and al- 
teration program. 


CLEVELAND — George Adler Foundry, 
1510 University road, is preparing to 
enlarge foundry by 2500 square feet. 


CLEVELAND—Park Drop Forge Co., 
Fred L. Ball, secretary-treasurer, 730 
East Seventy-ninth street, plans to 
erect shop building to rouse heat 
treating equipment and possibly some 
new drop hammers, 


CLEVELAND—Mlidwest Forge Co., 17301 
St. Clair avenue, recently sustained 
damages to its buildings and equip- 
ment by fire. Guy W. Waters is vice 
president, and Harry E. Boden, secre- 
tary. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, O.—Cuyahoga Ma- 
chine & Welding Co., 1691 Water street, 
is expanding plant by over 500 square 
feet. 

SHELBY, O.—Miller-Shelby Products Co. 


will add 31,380 square feet to factory 
here. Project has been started. 


Pennsylvania 


Bovaird & Seyfang 
con- 
Esti- 


BRADFORD, PA. — 
Co. is making alterations and 
structing additions to its plant. 
mated cost $50,000. 


ERIE, PA.—Erie Foundry Co., D. A. Cur- 
rie, president and general manager, 
1253 West Twelfth street, has asked 
bids for one-story 100 x 450-foot plant 
addition. 


PHILADELPHIA—Kessler Chemical Co., 
Cottman street and State road, is con- 
sidering erection of plant. 


PHILADELPHIA—LT.E. Circuit Breaker 
Co., Hamilton street, has let contract 


to Smith & Buzly, 2020 Chancler street, 
for altering and building an addition 
to its plant. 


(Noted July 6). 


FOR 75 YEARS 


... foundrymen have recognized Hanna quality as 

a standard for comparison. Such a reputation is 

especially significant today, when close adherence 
to specifications is so important. 





THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


MEKCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Buffalo Detroit 


New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
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PHILADELPHIA — Fairmount Foundry, 
Third and Westmoreland streets, has 
let contract to Haverstick-Borthwick 
Co., 1814 Chestnut street, for foundry. 
E. Schoeppe, 1602 Spruce street, archi- 
tect. (Noted July 6). 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. — Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. plans additionai 
boiler unit costing about $40,000. 


Illinois 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Sundstrand Machine 
Tool Co., 2431 Eleventh street, has let 
general contract for one-story build- 
ing, 130 x 501 feet, to Holm-Page Co.. 
2117 Kishwaukee street. G. A. John- 
son, Swedish-American Bank building, 
is architect. 


Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM—Southern Steel Works 
Co., 903 Third avenue West, is erect- 
ing plant on North Forty-first street, 
East Birmingham, consisting of as- 
sembly shop, main fabricating builki- 
ing, warehouse, machine shop and stor- 
age building. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
taken bids for shop and power house 
building on Key highway here. 


FAIRFIELD, MD.—Bethlehem Fairfield 
Shipyard Inc. has let contract to Cum- 
mins Construction Corp., 803 Cathe- 
dral street, Baltimore, for switch- 
board building and welding building 


Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Struck Construction 
Co., Louisville, has been awarded gen- 
eral contract for manufacturing and 
assembly building here for Curtiss 
Wright Corp. 


North Carolina 


MORGANTON, N. C.—National Carbon 
Co., 30 East Forty-second street, New 
York, will operate $6,000,000 plant here 
for manufacture of electrodes for met- 
allurgical and chemical industries. 


Missouri 


LEBANON, MO.—City, W. E. Kerr, may- 
or, will take bids soon for waterworks 
improvements and distribution system, 
cost of which is estimated at $291,000 
Russell & Axon Inc., 2903 Delmar 
boulevard, St. Louis, engineer. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Springfield Gas & 
Electric Co., E. S. Willever, acting man- 
ager, plans $228,000 power plant ex- 
pansion. 


Oklahoma 


HENRYETTA, OKLA.—Eagle Picher Min- 
ing & Smelting Co, B. A. Troutman, 
superintendent, will build $600,000 ad- 
dition. 


Wisconsin 


BERLIN, WIS.—W. K. Parsons Products 
Co. has awarded contract for one and 
two-story plant addition to George Sea- 
man, Berlin. J. F. Dreger, 188 Waugoo 
street, Oshkosh, Wis., architect. 


Texas 


BANDERA, TEX.—Bandera Electric Co 
operative has REA allotment of $385, 
000 for rural lines. 


HONDO, TEX.—Medina Electric Co-op- 
erative has REA allotment of $509.- 
000 for rural lines. 


KARNES CITY, TEX.—Karnes Electric 
Co-operative has REA allotment of 
$417,000 for rural lines in Karnes coun- 
ty. 

LONGVIEW, TEX.—War Emergency Pipe 
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Write for Catalogue 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


Caster and Fifth Wheel OVENS and DRYERS 
Types BURNER EQUIPMENT 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. PENNSYLVANIA J NDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Penn St., Niles, Ohio. 














2413 W. Magnolia St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.*°Siie’* 











Re neo CRANES 


““‘COWLES”’ 


ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 
Highest Qyality . . . . Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialization 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 




















ANY QUESTIONS 9? 9 9 


INVOLVING PRODUCTION MACHINERY @ @ @ 


We have been designing and manufacturing JIGS, DIES, 
PUNCHES, FIXTURES and SPECIAL MACHINES for 36 years. 
We will be glad to discuss your problem—without obligation, of 
course. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL 
AND MACHINE COMPANY cotumesus. onio-s 


L- FLEXIBLE 
COUPLINGS 


THE BIG TIME SAVERS. 
Type HQ, Heavy Duty permits 
independent rotation of either 
shaft. Not necessary to peat 
down coupling to set or time 
machines. IRRECTS MISALIGNMENT. Saves 
space. No lubrication. Many types and sizes. 
Send for Catalog and Selector Charts. 

LOVEJOY -‘ereeenen Couresng, Se. 
4973 W. Lake St. hicage, tH. 
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HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. SPOWERS JR. 


© 200 Pages 6 x 9 IVES full and carefully reasoned explanations of the why 

e 45 Illustrations and wherefore of galvanizing. All the latest methods and 

© 4 Tables processes are described and very copiously illustrated by a large 
number of diagrams and photographs. 








e 7 Charts 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Note: Orders for delivery in 


Highly recommended to the man on the kettle, the designer of 
galvanizing plants, the metallurgist, as well as to those who zinc 


Ohio ae 8% for compulsory coat steel commodities and containers, etc. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Book Department, Penton Building, Cleveland, O. 


350-8 


.  ———— _ _ 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Line Co., W. Akton Jones, president, 
Longview, will establish six pumping 
stations in Arkansas in connection with 
$35,000,000 pipe line to be built from 
Longview to Illinois. 


California 


INGLEWOOD, CALIF.—Northrop Aircraft 
Co. will operate $5,000,000 bomber as- 
sembly plant to be built in Colorado. 


LOS ANGELES—Pacific Coast Iron Corp. 
has been organized with $250,000 cap- 
ital by Donald MacDonald, R. C. Mac- 
Donald and R, S. Hicks. Corporation is 
represented by E. H. Smith, 823 Title 
Guarantee building, Los Angeles. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. — Sacramento 
Pipe Works is having plans p red 
for fabricating shop to cost $12, 5 


TORRANCE, CALIF.—Plans are being 


Dou were) an 
L,@LAND 
| HOTEL 


prepared for $15,000,000 butadiene 
plant here for Shell Chemical Co. 


Washington 


ELLENSBURG, WASH.—City has leased 
a garage building to be used as a mu- 
nicipal machine shop. 


RENTON, WASH. — Local housing au- 
thority will take bids for water supply 
system and sewage disposal plant. 
Lidral Construction Co. has contract 
to erect 1,500,000-gallon water storage 
tank and standpipe. 


SEATTLE—tTennent Steel Casting Co., 
3444 Thirteenth avenue Southwest, is 
increasing capacity and building a 
plant addition. 


SEATTLE—Lake Union Drydock & Ma- 
chine Wofks, 1515 Fairview avenue 
North, will build steelworking shop, 
32 x 105 feet. 


SEATTLE — Bethlehem Steel Co., 4001 
Twenty-eighth avenu@ Southwest, is 
building an addition to its refractory 
plant. 


SEATTLE—Washington Iron Works, 1500 
Sixth avenue South, has let contract 
to Hainsworth Construction Co, for 
machine shop, 50 x 110 feet. 


Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Canada Chain & 
Forge Co. Ltd., Granville Island, is hav- 
ing plans prepared for plant addition 
to cost about $35,000 with equipment. 


BATAWA, ONT.—Bata Shoe Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Frankford, Ont., plans to 
start work soon on plant addition to 
cost about $25,000, equipment extra, 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—Massey-Harris Co. 
Ltd., Market and Greenwich streets, 
has given general contract to Cro- 
mar Construction Co. Ltd., 448 Col- 
borne street, for further plant addition 
and installation of equipment to cost 
about $87,000. 


GALT, ONT.—Dominion Wheel & Foun- 
dries Ltd., George street, is having 
plans prepared for plant addition to 
cost about $35,000, with equipment. 


GUELPH, ONT.—Leland Electric, Can- 
ada Ltd., 50 Crimea street, has given 
general contract to M. Balconi & Son, 
122 McDonnell street, for plant ad- 
dition to cost $15,000, equipment extra. 
Mahoney & Austin, 79 Quebec street, 
architects. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Dominion Foundries 
& Steel Ltd., Depew street, is having 
plans prepared for addition to foundry 
to cost about $50,000 with equipment. 
Cc. D. Howe Co. Ltd., Pigott building, 
designing engineer. 


KINGSTON, ONT.—Kingston Shipbuilding 
Co. Ltd., Ontario street, will start 
work soon on plant addition to cost 
about $20,000. Woodworking equipment 
will be installed, 


KITCHENER, ONT. — Canadian Trans- 
former Co., 215 King street West, will 
start work soon on plant addition to 
cost about $25,000, with equipment. 


LEASIDE, ONT.—Canadian Aircraft In- 
struments & Accessories Ltd., Vander- 
hoof Drive, has given general contract 
to R. J. Hibbs Construction Co. Ltd., 15 
Trent avenue, Toronto, for plant addi- 
tion to cost $60,000 with equipment. 


MERRITTON, ONT.—Hayes Steel Prod- 
ucts Ltd. has begun work on forge 
shop, inspection shop and craneway to 
cost about $625,000 with equipment. 
Ontario Construction Co. Ltd., Box 36, 
St. Catharines, and Newman Bros. Ltd., 
127 St. Paul street, St. Catharines, gen- 
eral contractors. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Ottawa Car & Aircraft 
Ltd., 301 Slater street, will proceed 
with plant addition to cost $16,000, 
equipment extra. 


OWEN SOUND, ONT.—Russell Bros. Ltd., 
Third avenue East, will start work 
soon on plant addition and will pur- 
chase woodworking machinery, electric 
drills, motors, welding equipment, etc., 
to cost $23,900. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Ltd., 212 King street 
West, Toronto, has given general con- 
tract to A. W. Robertson Ltd., 57 Bloor 
street West, Toronto, for plant addition 
to cost $20,000. 


THOROLD, ONT.—Ontario Paper Co. 
Ltd., Allanburg road, has plans and 

* will let contracts soon for plant addi- 
tion to cost about $385,000, with equip- 
ment. 


TORONTO, ONT.—John T. Hepburn Ltd., 
18 Van Horne street, will proceed with 
plant addition to cost about $20,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—DeHavilland Aircraft 
of Canada Ltd., Sheppard avenue, has 
extended contract to A. W. Robertson 
Ltd., 57 Bloor street West, for further 
plant addition to cost about $300,000 
with equipment. David Shepherd, 57 
Bloor street West, is consulting engi- 
neer. Harry H. Angus, 1221 Bay 
street, mechanical engineer. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Peerless Engineering 
Ltd., 11 Charlotte street, has given 
general contract to J. Robert Page, 18 
Toronto street, for plant building on 
Branton avenue to cost about $235,000 
with equipment. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Colonial Tool Co. Ltd.., 
1857 Sandwich street East, in associ- 
ation with Department of Munitions 
and Supply, H. H. Turnbull, secretary, 
Ottawa, will ‘take bids through J. P. 
Thompson, architect, 1191 Windemere 
road, for machine cutting tool plant to 
cost $135,000, in which machinery and 
equipment to cost $365,000 will be In- 
stalled. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Ford Motor Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., 2480 Sandwich street West, 
has let general contract to Hein Con- 
struction Co., 172 Aylmer avenue, for 
plant addition to cost $35,000. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Chrysler Corp. of Can- 
ada Ltd. will start work soon on erec- 
tion of plant addition to cost $17,500, 
equipment extra. 


LAUZON, QUE.—Davie Shipbuilding & 
Repairing Co. Ltd., in association with 
Department of Munitions and Supply, 
Ottawa, has given general contract to 
Foundation Co. of Canada Ltd., 1538 
Sherbrooke street West, Montreal, for 
plate mill to cost $100,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE, — Electric Tamper & 
Equipment Co. of Canada Ltd., 1440 
St. Catharine street West, has let 
general contract to Walter G. Hunt Co. 
Ltd\, 1405 Bishop street, for plant ad- 
dition to cost $25,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Dominion Bridge Co. 
Ltd., First avenue, Lachine, Que., will 
enlarge its plant here to cost about 
$125,000, with equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian National 
Railways, Barton Wheelwright, chief 
engineer, Union Station, Toronto, Ont., 
is receiving bids for addition to plant 
to cost about $60,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE. — Anglo-Canadian 
Wire Rope Co, Ltd., Fairview avenue, 
Rockfield, has plans for further plant 
addition to cost about $35,000. 


QUEBEC, QUE. — City, Lucien Borne, 
mayor, Edouard Hamel, city engineer, 
in association with Department of 
Public Works, Ottawa, has given gen- 
eral contract to J. A. Auclair, Gifford, 
Que., for St. Charles river sewage sys- 
tem to cost $279,813. 


ROCK ISLAND, QUE.—Union Twist Drill 
Co. Ltd. is taking bids through Lawson 
& Little, architects, 660 St. Catharine 
street West, Montreal, for addition to 
plant to cost about $300,000. 
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For Blast Furnace and 
Open Hearth Use 


CUBAN-AMERICAN 
MANGANESE CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK - | 





(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL & CASTING CO. 







Onto, U. 6. A. 
Better Steel 
Castings 
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ANY SHAPE-ANY mall 
COMPLETE FACILITIES 


“Forge Ahead With Forgings’ 


J.H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
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SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
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The 


Harrington & 


PERFOR ATING 


New York Office—114 Liberty St. 
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LVANIZING 


tenes co Gel, CE of ay wheel. Over 40 yen be 


ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING co. 
2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












BROOKE 
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» BROOKE IRON CO, 
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CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 





: 





solve your stamping problems, in design or 
construction. Crosby prices are consistent 
with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 
of EXPERIENCE we 

different industries. 


Manufacturers of “Ideal"’ Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


have served over 100 











Advertise oe con. 


Equipment’”’ section is the weekly meeting place for 
buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 
and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 
Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton 


» 


Building, Cleveland. 


. The “Used and Rebuilt 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 





MATERIALS 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


oe Se 54” x 20’ Standard, geared head, 


Roll athe 45” x 20’ United, cone drive. 

ane Roll, 54” x 4%” McKay, 17 rolls, 
MD. 

Shear, Bar, 8” x 1%” Fischer, 34” blade, 
MD. 

Shear, Bar, 8” x 1” United, 18” blade, MD. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Air Tank, 42” x 8’, for 125 Ibs. 

Brake, Press Type, 10’ x 12 Ga., Ohl, MD., 
dies. 

Bulldozers, W.&W. No. 0, 2 & 7, belt & MD. 

Drill, 21” Cin., B.G.-P.F., No. 3 M.T., belt. 

Furnace, Elect., 1000-lb. Swindell, 22,000 
volts. 

Grinder, Internal, No. 5 Landis, MD. 

Hammer, 2000-lb. N.B.P., Guided Ram, S.F. 
steam. 

Keyseater, No. 3 Mitts & Merrill, 2” x 15”, 
B.D. 


ae. 20” x 10° Bradford, P.C.G., chuck, 
B.D. 


Lathe, 24” x 14° Rahn-Larman, P.C.G., 
chuck, RB-BD. 

Planer, 36” x 36” x 12’ Flather, 2 hd., MD 
3/60. 

Press, No. 6 Niagara DC., 36” bet. Hgs., 
MD. 

Punch, Multiple, Bertsch, 48” bet. Hgs., MD. 

Slotter, 15” N-P-B., 30” table, MD 

Turret Lathe, 24%” Cin-Acme, G.H., MD 
chucks. 


GALBREATH MACHINERY COMPANY 
306 Empire Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WANTED FOR 


WAR PLANT 





7—CRANES 66'5” SPAN, 20 TON OR LARGER 
2—CRANES 665” SPAN, 10 TON OR LARGER 


2—CRANES 66'5” SPAN, 


35 TON OR LARGER 


(Prefer heavy cranes to be 4 motor) 
1—25-TON CATERPILLAR CRANE, 50’ OR LONGER 


BOOM 
1—-LOT 40 LB. RAILS 


1—LOT 85 LB. RAILS 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Griswold St. N. E. 


Phone: 4474 














LL CAIN 
R 
BACORNER 


3 PHASE 60 CYCLE SLIP RING MOTORS 
500 HP. Gen. Elec. I 392 RPM 
200 HP. Gen. Elec. 1760 RPM 
150 HP. Triumph 514 RPM 
150 HP. Gen. Elec. 514 RPM 
125 HP. Westinghouse 231 RPM 
75 HP. Lincoln 900 RPM 
75 HP. Gen. Elec. 685 RPM 


THE mover REPAIR & Mra. co. 
1558 Hamilten A Cleveland, Ohic 


RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — Super-quality machine- 
reconditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 

NEW RAILS, Angle and ice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
creas, Switches, Tie tes, and all other 

Track Accessories. 

Although our tonnages are not as large as here- 

tofore, most sizes are usually available from ware- 

house stocks. 

Every effort made to take care of emergency 

requirements. Phone, Write or Wire 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Ine. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 


CRANES 


3—Overhead traveling, 50’ span, 
25 ton, now equipped to operate 
by steam (can be converted to 
operate by electricity) with 1350’ 
of “I” beams and track for run- 
way. For quick sale. 


KINGS COUNTY MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
394 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











WANTED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
With or Without Crane 
RUNWAYS .AND CRANES 
STEEL TANKS 
Of All Kinds 
PIPE AND TUBES 


Can Make Immediate Inspection 


408. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 


National Stock Yards 
(St. Clair Co.) Mlinois 


For Sale 
PLATE CROP ENDS 


from 3/16 to 5/8” thick assorted 
to thickness unassorted to size. 
A-10 priority required. 


GLENDALE STEEL CORPORATION 


Clara Place near Central Ave. 
Glendale, L. I., N. Y. 
Telephone HAvemeyer 8-1100 


GEAR CUTTERS, Spur, 30°, 36”, 40", M.D. 
GEAR PLANERS, Bevel, 36° & 54° Gleason, M.D 
GRINDER, Cy!l., 18% x 30” x 96” Norton, M.D. 
GRINDER, Univ., No. 5 B & 8 20” x 72” 
LATHE, Grd head. 20° x 12° Reed Prentice, M Pp 
PUNCH, Mult., *L & A, 340 tons, bed 10 
SHEARS, a Beg 10’ x 16 ga. Ohl M.D 
SHEARS, 8q quaring, 54° & 48" x 1/4", M.D 
SHEAR, Plate, 60” x 3/4” W & W, throat 25’. 


LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 
28th St. & A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











—REBUILT— 


BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS 


Connersville-Roots positive blowers. 
Centrifugais for gas and oil burning 
Sand biast, grinder and dust exhausters 
Ventilating fans and roof ventilators. 


GENERAL BLOWER CO. 


404 North Peoria St. Chicago, Ill. 





More for Your Dollar! 

RON & $ L PRODUCTS, INC. 

“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
37 Years’ Experience 


13462 S. Brainard Ave » IMinois 
“TODO que co.tiene HIERRO © ACERO” 


SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 




















ROLLING MILLS 
ang aly «sata 


FRAN kK B ‘en 


Generator, Plating 6V 3500 Amps. 
Grinder, Roll 30” x 76” Farrel, M.D. 
Grinder, Knife 10’ Bridgeport, M.D. 
Lathe, 42” x 20’ N-H., Grd. Hd., M.D. 
Pipe Machs. 2-4-6-8-12-18" Williams, M.D. 
Saw, Friction Ryerson, 46” blades. 
Shear, Rotary, %” Newbold, 50” gap. 
Shear, Niagara 10’ x 14 gauge, B.D. 
Straightener, 1%” & 3” Sutton, M.D. 
Straightener, 60”—11 rolls—5%” dia. 
Straightener, 48”—17 rolls—4” dia. 


WEST PENN MASE co. 
1208 House Bidg. ttsburgh. Pa. 


WANT TO PURCHASE 


Iron and Steel Material and equip- 
ment; Industrial plants; Mills, rail- 
roads; trackage, etc. 


Write, wire or phone 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 


108 N. 2d St. ' Kansas City, Kans. 


We buy and sell. Get our quotations. 














FOR SALE 


Offer 60” x 72” x 27’ Niles Lathe, 
$7500.00; Also 34” x 18’ Barrett 
Geared Head Power Feed to Tail- 
stock, $4500.00; 36” x 18’ Putnam, 
Oil Geared Head, 18 Speed $7600.00. 
T. R. WIGGLESWORTH MACHINERY CO. 


1721 Superior Cleveland, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED 





Help Wanted 


Opportunities 








WANTED: IN JOBBING FOUNDRY ey 
cated in Eastern Pennsylvania, producing 
steel castings, acid electric process, rang- | 
ing from 1 Ib. to 3 tons, a man who Is thor- | 
oughly familiar with heading and gating | 
and has a good knowledge of molding and | 
core making and is capable of handling | 
men; acting in the capacity of assistant to | 
foundry superintendent. In reply, please 
state age, experience and salary desired. | 
Address Box 635, STEEL, Penton Bidg.., | 
Cleveland. 


MAN THOROUGHLY CONVERSANT WITH 
various types of electric welding both au- 
tomatic and hand stations; basic know- 
ledge of machine operation; capable of 
handling production of small plant includ- 
ing plant personnel and training of men. 
Must be cooperative and ready to assist 
Sales Department with engineering infor- 
mation as required. Address with detailed 
experience, age, qualifications and salary 
expected. Reniv Box 735, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP SALESMAN—MAN 
familiar with low and high carbon strip 
steel requirements of consumers in area 
within 300 miles of Chicago. Manufac- 
turer with a plant in that area has ex- 
cellent opportunity for trained man who 
is looking for permanent connection where 
honest, intelligent effort will receive 
recognition.. Reply Box 727, STEEL, Pen- 


fat, 





ton Bldg., Cleveland. 


WELDED MACHINE BASES 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 
GEAR and BELT GUARDS 


vé 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 





_ Opportunities 





electric cranes, forge hammers, 


Reasonably priced. 





For Sale 
COMPLETE PLANT, PROFITABLY ENGAGED IN WAR WORK 


Due to owner’s desire to centralize operations, this busy, profitable 
plant in an open shop Ohio town, is available. 
steel machine, hammer forge ‘and assembly shops with overhead 
lathes, 
combined with outside runways, make this an unusual opportunity. 


Write for Further Information 


Box No. 732—STEEL—Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


Two large modern 


planers, boring mills, etc., 





Help Wanted 


WANTED—CHIEF METALLURGIST 
Responsible position with assurance of 
permanence. Middle West Steel Foundry. 
Must have had experience in steel casting 
field. Both control and research. Refer- 
ences required. Excellent opportunity. Ad- 
dress Box 731, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleve- 
land. 

WANTED: METALLURGIST — CAPABLE 
of overseeing the production of straight 
carbon and alloy steel castings—acid 
electric furnace—steel foundry located in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. In reply state age, 
experience and salary desired. Address 
Box 726, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 





GALVANIZED PRODUCTS 
PRODUCTION HEAT TREATING 


COMMERCIAL METALS TREATING 


INC 


TOLEDO, OHIO 








Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, C x 


designers and builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 


HYDROGEN ELECTRIC 


BRAZING FURNACE PROCESS 


MODERN CONTINUOUS 
HIGH PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 





ALSO—BRIGHT ANNEALING 


THE QUEEN CITY STEEL TREATING Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














SUB- CONTRACT WORK 
is being given out daily. Put 
yourself in line to receive your 
share of this business by list- 
ing your services in this sec- 
tion. Write STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland. 
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Castings 


KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel 
also alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and 
Molybdenum. Wood, Iron, Brass, and Alu- 
minum Pattern work. 





Castings, 





FOR SALE 


A modern fireproof plant, of cement 
and steel, fully equipped for the 
manufacture of heavy machinery 
and over 150 different styles and 
sizes of metalworking machines. 


In business 60 years serving steel 
mills, steel fabricating plants. motor 
plants, and airplane and bomber 
plants. 

Over $2,000,000 of orders on our 
books and business expanding now 
for still larger orders. 

At the present time working night 
and day (100% war work). Over 
250 employes at present and expan- 
sion will require at least 100 more. 
All high priority orders. NO MORT- 
GAGES OR DEBTS. Owner wishes 
to retire. For details write Box 724, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 











Positions Wanted 


CHIEF ENGINEER—DESIRES POSITION 
in Western New York State. Twenty years 
experience in tool and production engi- 
neering of sheet metal stampings, and 
precision machined products. Executive 
ability, with highest efficiency record 
Present position responsibilities are: Pro- 
duction estimating and engineering, tool 
estimating, designing and engineering 
Tool room and inspection supervision. 
Reason for change parents live in New 
York State. Age forty-one. Photo furnished 
on request. Address Box 734, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bidg., Cleveland. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER, NOW EM- 
ployed, wants executive position as Chief 
or Plant Engineer with industrial concern 
College graduate, 28 years experience in 
steel mills and allied industries. Address 
Box 725, STEEL. Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


Accounts Wanted 


MANUFACTURERS SALES REPRESENTA- 
tive well acquainted with steel industry in 
Pittsburgh district, now handling nation- 
ally known accounts, would like to have 
an additional account with a manufactur- 
er whose product is not heavily restricted 
by W.P.B. priorities Reply Box 736, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITIONS—$2,500 to $25,000. 
This advertising service of 32 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for positions of 
calibre indicated. Procedure’ individu- 
alized to your personal requirements. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered. If salary has been $2,500 
or more send for details. R. W. Bixby, 


Inc., 110 Delward Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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In THE NEWS 


WITH BANTAM BEARINGS 


Ol. 1S AMMUNITION — and in the search for new sources of this essential war material modern AIRCRAFT PARTS are formed in this 1200-ton 
drilling equipment is playing a vitally important role. Typical example of progressive design three-column press made by Williams, White 
is this portable drilling unit built by Franks Manufacturing Corporation for quick location-to- & Co. It is powered by an Oilgear Two Way 
location moves. Drawworks, pumps, auxiliary engines, and rotary drive equipment are mounted Variable Displacement Pump equipped with 
on a single truck—and derrick can be folded down by special patented screw mechanism. two type ALI Bantam Radial Roller bearings 
Main thrust bearing on swivel of this and similar Franks units is Bantam Flat Segmented on front and rear of rotor to insure efficient, 
Roller; main bearing and upper radial bearing in rotary table are Bantam Tapered Roller. dependable operation at all times. 


ome: - 





BATTERIES OF THESE POWER-SQUARING SHEARS are being used in war produc- 
tion plants for squaring and trimming metal sheets and for producing nar- 
row strips. Among the many progressive engineering features included by 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works is the use of Bantam Quill Bearings on the 
main shaft. For further information on these compact, high-capacity anti- 
friction bearings, write for Bulletin H-104. 


MAN-HOURS SAVED in handling materials help 


keep production at peak levels. Lift trucks 

built by MaeDonald Truck and Manufactur- LAIN TAM EARRINGS 
ing Co, are designed throughout for safety, 

smoothness, and speed—and MacDonald se- STRAIGHT ROLLER :- T. ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 

lected Bantam Quill Bearings for Use on 

eross-head (shown in cross-section drawing) BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION * SOUTH BEND «© INDIANA 
and on tilt arms of these trucks. 
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PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


MAKE MACHINES 


LAST LON 
G 


... With Farwal 


One man can lubricate more bearings than 10 
men—and can do it better. 


Positive lubrication at regular intervals with 
Farval will not alone save men— save power— 
save lubricant— prevent accidents—and prolong 
the life of equipment, but— 

It will also increase the productive capacity of 
your machines by eliminating all shutdowns 
due to lack of lubrication. You cannot afford to 
lose one single hour of machine production. 


Save your resources — increase 
your production—install Farval! 
The Farval Corporation, 3270 East 80th Street, 


Fervel quickly pays back its original Cleveland, Ohio. 
cost— then keeps on earning throughout Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 


Automotive and Industrial Worm Gearing 
the life of the equi ‘it e 
tthe raya iemmaiames In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 


pehMARVAL & 





TO ASSURE VICTORY 


i = 


Shown in the photograph is a |20” semi-continuous plate mill at work in one 
of the country's largest steel plants. 


This mill was placed in operation in 1936 with all back-up rolls on Timken 
Bearings. To date more than 2,000,000 tons of plate have been rolled with- 





out any repairs to, or,replacements of any back-up roll bearing. 





It's a good thing so many of the American steel industry's largest and most 
modern rolling mills are operating on Timken Bearings. Production and qual- 


ity are both higher—cost lower. 


You can have existing mills brought up to Victory standards by the applica- 
tion of Timken Roll Neck Bearings. Consult the mill builder or our engineers. 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 





